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PREFACE 

Ever since the passage of the English Bank Act 
of 1844 the creation, issuance and the regulation of 
the circulation of the current medium of exchange, 
though being duties that constitute the most conspic¬ 
uous and sacred responsibilities of government, have 
been in large measure delegated in blind faith and 
absolute confidence to bankers and fimianciers. 

The complete collapse of the economic structure 
under banker management in a withering blight of 
bankruptcy that brought on a veritable welter of 
destitution and chaos, proves that the private control 
of credit is fundamentally unsound. The failure of 
the private monetary system has been more disas¬ 
trous than its most bitter opponent has ever dared to 
prophesy. 

World war followed by the complete failure of 
domestic and international trade at a time when 
science guided by education has made peace possible, 
and plenty—^readily and easily realizable—proves 
that once the lucrative profession of usury becomes 
likewise a post of honour and a power in government, 
national strife is inevitable, progress is impossible. 
Democracy is doomed, and faith in God is 
endangered. 

Necessity now compels all to recognize that the 
creation, and issuance of the medium of exchange, 
the monetization of public credit, the circulation of 
the medium of exchange, and the general supervision 
of the monetary system must be restored to govern¬ 
ment. If we are to make the Grolden Rule the “ism” 
of Democracy we must drive the money changers out 
of the temples of government and put the spirit of 
Christ in charge. By such changes the sovereignty 
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of usury can be overthrown and the elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people may become the rulers of the 
“economic bloodstream of the nation”. Responsible 
government as an expression of Christian Democracy 
may then be maintained. 

No one has any right to say that the establish¬ 
ment of Democracy based upon the laws of God can¬ 
not and wiU not produce progress, prosperity, peace 
and respectability until it has been given the same 
trial that the sovereignty of Money Power has been 
privileged to enjoy. Let no man say that Christian 
Democracy has failed because it has not yet been 
given a trial. 

Responsible government must abandon the mis¬ 
guided policies of Money Power, or banker mis¬ 
management of money, credit and trade will destroy 
r^ponsible government and the civilization that 
brought it into being. 

Money must be restored to its proper function. 
It must be issued and circulated primarily as a tool 
of trade serving as the medium of exchamge in the 
creation and distribution of the wealth essential to 
the need, convenience and existence of humanity. It 
must cease to be an instrument of appropriation 
functioning primarily for the purpose of impound¬ 
ing the wealth of the nation to the service of lovers 
of wealth and money power. 

“Thou shalt not make unto you gods of silver or 
gods of gold,” 

“Thou shalt not lend on usury”, and 

“Thou shalt not worship mammon,” 
sayeth the law and the laws of God must be obeyed. 

Gerau) Gbattan McGeee, 

4812 Belmont Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


January 6th, 1935. 
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FOREWORD 


The Spirit of Lincoln 

If the Great Emancipator, who lived to serve 
humanity through the abolition of the last form of 
physical slavery, and who called upon the people of 
his land to dedicate their lives to the resolution “that 
this nation under God shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom—and that Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth”, were privileged to speak in this time of danger 
to Democracy he would probably say: 

“The prayers of rich and poor, of capitalist 
and socialist, go forth to the deities of their own 
conception. They are all praying for assistance 
in this time of destitution and uncertainty. They 
are all bewildered at the sight of universal 
poverty in the midst of easily and readily real¬ 
izable abundance. Chaos threatens to overwhelm 
progress. 

“Unless all are prepared to accept the exalt¬ 
ed Liberalism of the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
which aims to build Democracy upon the Spirit 
of the Golden Rule, they cannot find any com¬ 
mon ground upon which to dissolve their variant 
aspirations; for it is true that the prayers of all 
conflicting forces cannot be satisfied. 

" *Ye cannot worship God and mammon.* 
God will not answer the prayers of a nation 
wherein the wages of money are placed above the 
wages of man. Unless we overthrow the domin¬ 
ion of usury and cease to worship gold and silver, 
our prayers will remain unanswered. Nor will 
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we find success by making government the ex¬ 
pression of proletariat or any other form of class 
dictatorship. 

“History and the existing depression prove 
that we cannot mock Divine authority with im¬ 
punity. 

“ ‘Thou shalt not make unto you gods of 
silver or gold’; and ‘Thou shalt not lend on 
usury’; are no less clearly defined than are those 
that declare—‘Thou shalt not kill’; and ‘Thou 
shalt not steal’. In this depression history is being 
repeated. We have forgotten God and His laws 
and we are suffering the punishment that Divine 
authority has decreed. W^orshipping mammon, 
with gold as our God, we have vainly tried to 
advance our civilization under the guidance of 
financiers, forgetting that ‘the love of money is 
the root of aU evil’. 

‘Woe vmto the world because of offences for 
it must needs be that offences come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ 

If we shall suppose that selfish ownership of 
wealth is one of those offences which, in the wor¬ 
ship of mammon, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through its appointed time. He 
now wills to remove and that He gave to the 
world a brief moment of false progress as the 
aftermath of World War, to be followed by a 
devastating social revolution ‘as the woe due to 
those by whom the offence came’, shall we dis¬ 
cern therein any departure from those Divine 
attributes which the believers in a living God 
always ascribe to Him? 
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“The Almighty God has His own purposes 
but ‘fondly do we hope and fervently do we pray’ 
that destitution born of greed ‘will speedily pass 
away’. Yet if God wills to deny His blessing to 
a vain and selfish world until all the wealth ac¬ 
cumulated from two thousand years of strife and 
unrequited toil shall be sunk and till every body 
broken upon the altar of mammon shall be paid 
for by another sacrificed in revolution, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said that the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 

“Peace having brought want inste?id of 
plenty proves that statesmanship is blinded by 
malice and selfishness and is leading the world 
in the darkness of avariciousness rather than in 
the light of charity and love. 

“ ‘Humanity can have peace and goodwill, 
but it cannot have peace and usury.’ 

“Let us in an attitude of Christian charity 
glorify the bountiful treasures He has placed in 
our keeping by releasing all debtors as we. in 
like position, would want to be forgiven. I>et us 
rebuild the temple of our government and re¬ 
store that temple to the ancient truths by dri^dng 
tbe money changers from the chambers of author¬ 
ity they have defiled and made corrupt with in¬ 
famy. Let us not deceive ourselves by vainly 
attempting to evade the laws of God. The private 
money system is ‘a tree that has borne evil fruit’. 
Our duty ‘to cut it down and cast it into the fire’ 
is now a public duty. We have, by trial, proven 
that we cannot advance by building our social 
structure upon a foundation of interest-bear in e 
debt. 
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“The temple of our civiKzation is greater 
than the gold and money it sanctifies. In our 
desire to secure the value of money, we have 
sacrificed the value of our homes, farms, indus¬ 
trial, commercial and social institutions, and we 
are denying ourselves the right to progress. 

“Although we have been fully warned, we 
have persisted in our folly. Knowing that the 
farming out of the taxes brought Rome to 
disaster, we have fallen into even greater error 
by farming out the issue of money to credit 
dealers, successors to the money changers of old. 

“What man, with power to create money, 
would give it away to his neighbor and bankrupt 
his family by borrowing at interest that which 
he rightfully owned. No less absurd is the prac¬ 
tice followed by governments which give their 
power to create money to a private money sys¬ 
tem and then bankrupt the taxpayers and the 
social system by borrowing at interest that which 
the government should issue as its own. 

“Let us take from bankers ‘in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing who are ravening wolves’ the power of man¬ 
aging the nation’s currency and credit, and 
restore it to the nation by placing it under the 
administration of men responsible to the nation 
and the people. Let us prove our faith in God- 
guided Democracy by placing it under the con¬ 
trol of men who will be charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of maintaining the circulation of national 
cvurency and credit that will be as safe and as 
sound as the nation itself. Let that currency 
and credit be issued not for the purpose of ac¬ 
quiring gain, but let its circulation be regulated 
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so that mankind, enjoying the distribution of 
plenty, will be freed forever from the scourge of 
usury and the slavery of unpayable debt. 

“Let the fairly-paid and properly-disciplined 
trustees of ‘the economic blood stream of the 
social system’ guard and protect the administra¬ 
tion of the nation’s credit and make the nation’s 
currency forever a tool of trade and never an 
instrument of appropriation. We can discipline 
the public servant, responsible in the administra¬ 
tion of currency to the government, but we can¬ 
not discipline the private banker who enjoys the 
power of government to issue a credit substitute 
for money because the banker, in such circum¬ 
stances, actually controls the government. 

“Let us cease the evil practice of farming 
out the issue and management of the nation’s 
prerogative power to create and circulate the 
spending power of government and the buying 
power of the consumer to men who are not gods, 
but who are usurers. 

“In the reconstruction of our scheme of 
government, let us take the national administra¬ 
tion of the monetary system, the stone that the 
builders of our civilization have rejected, and 
make it the head of the corner of a true Democ¬ 
racy. By so doing we will free our nation from 
the godless and soulless sovereignty of Money 
Power and by our works establish our right to 
the favour of God. 

“In meeting the problems that progress has 
developed, we should recognize that the tech¬ 
nique of monetary management and taxation is 
now perfected to the point where government in 
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the twentieth century can undertake and execute 
responsibilities in the realm of economic practice 
which the governments of our forefathers were 
wholly incapable of performing. 

“We can rationalize the financing of prog¬ 
ress by co-ordinating the government’s power to 
issue national cvurrency and monetize public 
credit in a national banking institution, with its 
power to levy taxes. The issue of bank credit 
by bankers during the war period and the exist¬ 
ing confiscation of wealth by taxation prove that 
such powers are available. 

“By establishing a national bank with a sub¬ 
national bank in each State in the Union, the 
nation’s power to create and issue the medium 
of exchange can be administered as a public 
utility, financing national, state and municipal 
government free from the impossible expense 
that the private money system has exacted and, 
unless such a change is made, will continue to 
exact. 

“Fears that imbridled inflation will follow 
are groundless. Income and excess profit taxes, 
together with probate and succession duties, offer 
ample means to prevent the acquisitive from 
accumulating more than a just and righteous 
share of the nation’s wealth. The sales tax, 
license and excise fees constitute powers that are 
amply sufficient to withdraw from circulation 
any amount necessary to stabilize the value of 
the unit of exchange. 

“Once the means of maintaining the stream 
of consumers’ buying power is in operation and 
lack of wages, due to involuntary unemployment. 
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is eliminated, we will find that reasonable regula¬ 
tion of prices, wages, working conditions, pro¬ 
duction, distribution, competition and the quan¬ 
tity and quality of public works and social 
services to be undertaken, will cease to be insur¬ 
mountable problems. Nor will we find the 
management of external trade, commerce and 
credit beyond the power of government of a 
prosperous nation. 

“We need not assume that a national system 
of monetary management, taxation, economic 
control and regulated international commerce, 
supported by the authorities of the States and 
local governments working in co-operation with 
those respcmsible to the government of the nation 
will iron out all the social and economic inequal¬ 
ities that exist. We can assiune, however, that 
the establishment of such a system will aid us in 
moving onward towards the goal of perfect social 
justice. ^Ve can balance budgets. We can 
maintain government that will be balanced in its 
service to every class and section of the land. 

“Owing at interest for national, state, muni¬ 
cipal, corporation and private debt a sum of five 
times as great as the total bank deposits, which 
are inflated by more than $40,000,000,000 over 
our total gold reserves, we are bankrupt simply 
because we have allowed bankers to finance aU 
manner of loans and investments by the use of 
a bookkeeping system and the manipulation of 
currency. 

“When the government of a nation allows 
a group of privileged monopolists to advance 
bookkeeping entries as a substitute for money 
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on loans at interest that are repayable in money, 
it invites economic chaos. For not only does the 
lender collect interest on nothing actually ad¬ 
vanced, but the borrower is compelled to repay 
in something that is not put in circulation. This 
misguided extension of the vice of usury cannot 
be allowed to continue. It must be destroyed or 
the nation must perish. 

“Abundance languishes in the very sight of 
the supply simply because we have failed to 
recognize that no duty is more imperative on the 
government than the duty it owes the people of 
furnishing them with a sound and uniform 
currency. 

“In bringing about these changes we do not 
need to socialize private finance, nor need we 
destroy the business of legitimate merchant bank¬ 
ing. The merchant banker, under proper regu¬ 
lation, can continue to invest his own capital and 
the capital actually deposited in the bank in the 
normal channels of commercial enterprise. He 
should not be allowed to issue credit as a sub¬ 
stitute for money nor should he be allowed to 
pyramid his investments by using his depositors’ 
money to purchase assets for himself. 

“We cannot allow practices that exploit the 
egregious principle of trading short to masquer¬ 
ade as sound business or honest trade. 

“We should not hesitate because the tasks 
are great. Although we must wrestle with the 
rulers of the darkness of the world and assail 
spiritual wickedness in the realm of high finance, 
‘let us not be weary of well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not’. 
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“Let us timsh the work we have vmdertaken 
by abolishing war and establishing human free¬ 
dom by conquering poverty and want. With 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see it, let 
us go forward in intelligent goodwill, healing the 
wounds of all nations, caring for him who has 
borne the battle and who bears the heat and the 
burden of the working day. Let us seek, by 
international co-operation, to change inter¬ 
national trade from covetous acquisition into 
equitable exchange of goods and services to the 
end that we may assist in eliminating from this 
earth national and individual destitution, the 
primary causes of war, revolution, anarchy and 
crime. 

“In the tasks that lie before us may we ever 
be reminded that our success will be measured 
by our ability to place human values over mater¬ 
ial things. May we have the power to renounce 
the practices in government that come to us from 
the ancient paganism of Rome, which made 
government an institution of service to monopo¬ 
lies, privileges and vested rights that were 
designed to permit the few to exploit the multi¬ 
tude. These practices must give way so that all 
economic activities will be controlled by the same 
ideas of puritanism and ethics that we teach in 
our schools and churches as the guide for indivi¬ 
duals in their relations with their fellow beings. 
Let us not hesitate to destroy monopolies that 
ignore the demands of social justice. 

If we are to enjoy the abundance which 
a benevolent providence has placed at the service 
of mankind and which God-gmded intelligence, 
expressing itself in every realm of science, is 
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multiplying, we must accept and put into prac¬ 
tice the spirit of Christian Democracy that is 
based upon the simple proposition that no sec¬ 
tion, class, group or individual in the nation shall 
be permitted to unrighteously advance at the 
expense of any other. In a true spirit of good¬ 
will let individuals and nations advance together. 

“Thus all may enjoy ‘life more abundantly 
in safety under their own vine and fig tree’. Then 
will we gain the respect of posterity. The truth 
of our highly-resolved professions that the war 
dead of every land shall not have died in vain will 
be proven by the works of enduring value. 

“Mankind, with malice towards none and 
with charity for all, will secure a new birth of 
liberty that will make possible ‘government of 
the people, by the people and for the people’ 
imder the sovereignty of God. Governments 
fimctioning imder such auspices can conquer 
poverty and banish crime and destitution from 
this earth. People in every structure of the social 
system and in every nation wiU be free to truly 
follow Christian lives. Education may conquer 
ignorance and spiritual leaders will be blessed 
with a power to bring the love of God into the 
hearts of men. Then may the Son of God be 
pleased to return to estahhsh the Kingdom of 
God on earth and fulfil the promise— 

“ ‘Fear not, for Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be unto all 
people. 

‘Gloiy- to God in the Highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill towards men.’ 
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“Emerging from the misrule of the oligarchy 
of Money Power, true Democracy will become a 
glorious reality, guiding all to freedom in a 
umversal brotherhood of peaceful progress. 

“Thus will the assault of the Nazarene upon 
the money changers be vindicated and the sacri¬ 
fice of the Son of God be glorified in the service 
of suffering humanity, and His parting message 
‘Fear not, I have overcome the world,’ will be 
established as a triumph of Christianity.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Democracy or Money Power 


Financing War 

Just twenty years ago the governments of the 
leading nations of the world were confronted with 
the problem of financing a war, the cost of which 
mounted in foutr short years to the fabulous sum of 
roughly $400,000,000,000 in direct governmental ex¬ 
penditures and an additional $400,000,000,000 of loss 
due to the destruction of property and the curtail¬ 
ment of productive activity. When the World War 
commenced, many laboured imder the delusion that 
it would be of short duration and that it would not 
continue indefinitely simply because of the fact that 
its cost would by far exceed all the money in existence. 
No one ever dreamed that all the money that might 
be required could be created, no matter how long the 
war lasted. Now, as it turned out, the longer the war 
continued and the greater the expense grew, the easier 
the problem of financing the cost became. 

Dtiring the war period some 65,000,000 men 
were mobilized as combatants, and all were carried 
on governmental pay-rolls. Another army evep 
greater in numbers was engaged in producing army 
supplies and war materials; yet there never was any 
shortage of money to meet the current cost that the 
maintenance of the W^orld W^ar involved. For a 
period after the war was over prosperous times con¬ 
tinued. Eleven years after the Airmistice was signed 
and just four years after the gold standard was re¬ 
established in Great ^Britain the world’s most tragic 



economic depression commenced. From one end of 
Christendom to the other, governments acknowledged 
bankruptcy. Debt repudiation became the general 
order of the day. Huge armies of unemployed and 
destitute workers appeared everywhere and Demo¬ 
cratic governments fell into a condition of pitiable 
impotency. Strange, is it not, that while there was 
a plentiful supply of money for war, that with peace 
established a shortage of money should everywhere 
appear. 

These somewhat unique monetary and economic 
characteristics of the 20th century cease to present 
the features of a paradox once we appreciate that the 
moment war was declared the British Government 
immediately suspended the gold standard limitation 
upon the issue of money, and all governments im¬ 
mediately followed suit. However, when peace was 
re-established, under the advice of international 
bankers, the gold standard limitations on the issue 
of money were restored by Great Britain, and other 
governments, believing in the infallible monetary 
wisdom of t^ British Government, adopted similar 
action. 

Depression 

Thus we see that the comparative shortage of 
money which we now suffer in peace time, as con¬ 
trasted with the abundance of money which existed 
in war time, is due to a definite and specific change 
in monetary policy. Obviously, since governments 
were able to increase the supply of money required 
to serve war needs they were, of course, able to re¬ 
verse the policy in peace time so that the supply of 
money could be reduced. These extraordinary finan¬ 
cial results have been accomplished by the simple 
process of suspending and restoring the gold standard 


limitation on the power of government to create an 
issue money. Surely, then, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that if an abundance of money can be provided 
to finance war when the primary purpose of govern¬ 
ment is the destruction of life and the employment of 
large numbers of people in the destruction of wealth, 
there can be no good reason why there should be any 
shortage of the medium of exchange which is required 
to finance the production and distribution of wealth, 
the sustenance of life and the governmental employ¬ 
ment of all who are available for work in the advance¬ 
ment of a cultural civilization. 

The fact that an abundance of money was made 
available by a change in the monetary policy to pro¬ 
mote the public enterprise of war proves that, under 
a sound monetary policy developed out of the knowl¬ 
edge gained from the experience of war-time financial 
policy, an equal abundance of money may be made 
available to promote the public enterprise of peaceful 
progress. War-time and post-war financial policies 
prove that the control of currency and credit is a 
practical administrative function and that it is the 
most important and far-reaching of all the powers 
that come within the jurisdiction of modern govern¬ 
ment. 

The monetary sj'^stem should be recognized as 
the most important of all public utilities, because it 
is through the control and regulation of the issue and 
circulation of the medium of exchange that the 
economic blood-stream of the social system can be 
sustained. Without money in circulation the law of 
supply and demand, as we know it, cannot function. 
The administration of the monetary system, there¬ 
fore, should be recognized as the most conspicuous 
and sacred responsibility of government. 


The Law of Supply and Demand 

The law of supply and demand is a fundamental 
law of nature. It is commonly referred to, but, like 
money, its real meaning and true purpose are little 
understood and less appreciated. Of course, every¬ 
one is subconsciously aware that no one can survive 
who does not eat, drink, shelter the body and throw 
olf the waste or residue of the materials required to 
sustain life. Life, therefore, is dependent upon the 
imceasing repetition of a three-point cycle of activity 
based on consumption, destruction by use and re¬ 
placement. The inherent and instinctive power which 
the desire to live creates, establishes the assumption 
that the demand for life’s requirements will always 
be satisfied by human intelligence from whatever 
available supply there is of hfe’s necessities. 

So long as materials essential to the sustenance 
of life are available, the demand to live will be certain 
to secure from such supply the needs of life. It is 
from these facts that the law of supply and demand 
is developed and from them emanates the assumption 
that it is inexorable. 

Now the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, in serving the three-point cycle of existence, 
viz., the cycle which involves the creation of the 
supply of life’s necessities, the destruction of them by 
consumption and use, and the replacement of wastage 
thrown off, is somewhat different to the operation of 
the law of supply and demand which comes into play 
when the three-point cycle of existence is expanded 
into the three-point cycle of progress. 

Human progress, in a social sense, is obviously 
dependent upon man’s ability to increase the supply 
of necessities of life into abundance and to extend 
that supply so that it will include, along with neces- 
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sities, the comforts and conveniences that make up 
the amenities of life. In addition to that, all these 
things must find effective distribution in human ser¬ 
vice. Progress, therefore, is dependent upon the 
ability of mankind to increase the supply of real 
wealth, to destroy it by consumption and use, and to 
replace in increasing quantities all that serves effec¬ 
tively the needs of the human race. 

Now, in considering the effect of the law of 
supply and demand in relation to human progress, 
it should be recognized that the demand for general 
progress is not possessed of the same power that sup¬ 
ports the desire of all to live; consequently, in the 
realm of progress, the law of supply and demand 
loses something of the inexorable power it possesses 
when functioning to sustain life. 

As we shall see, while progress is dependent 
upon the demands of the human family for necessities, 
comforts and conveniences being satisfied out of 
whatever supply may be available or realizable, it is 
possible to interfere with this law so that progress 
may be delayed, notwithstanding that both supply 
and demand exist. An improper or defective ad¬ 
ministration of the monetary system does, as we shall 
prove, produce this evil result, but let us first examine 
the part that money should play in helping the law 
of supply and demand to function. 

During the course of civilization’s progress, man¬ 
kind has moved from a condition of natural existence, 
when life’s necessities were supplied by natiue and 
the business of living was purely an individual enter¬ 
prise, imtil to-day, when individualism has ceased to 
exist and life itself is now dependent upon collective 
effort. When advancing intelligence made life more 
secure and a more comfortable and convenient living 


possible, a demand was created for a medium of 
exchange. 

Money was invented to satisfy this demand. It 
is, therefore, a simple tool of trade, man-made and 
man-controlled. It was invented to assist the law of 
supply and demand to function in the realm of prog¬ 
ress, Primarily it should serve the purpose of assist¬ 
ing xmlimited numbers of people in creating and 
distributing wealth in human service through an 
effective division of labour and intelligence. 

If money is to serve the purpose for which it was 
invented, viz., that of a tool of trade assisting in the 
creation and distribution of wealth, it must be created, 
issued, circulated, cancelled and re-issued so that it 
may serve the purpose of creating, using and replac¬ 
ing the wealth that is essential to the sustenance of 
life and the maintenance of progress. 

Like water in an irrigation system, money must 
be circulated in the social system as the means of 
sustaining the production and development of life’s 
needs. Going concern activity and going concern 
values are, therefore, dependent upon the effective 
circulation of the medium of exchange in common 
use. Money used in this way is a God-given in¬ 
vention that constitutes mankind’s greatest creative 
opportunity. 

Unfortimately, money is not controlled and 
managed to serve as a tool of trade aiding in the 
creation and distribution of wealth, the purpose for 
which it was invented. To-day it is primarily con¬ 
trolled and used for the purpose of acquiring wealth. 
Under the private money system, the medium of ex¬ 
change has been perverted into a dangerous instru¬ 
ment of appropriation. The private money system 
has changed it from a simple tool of trade into a 
power that negatives the law of supply and demand. 


and appropriates to the service of the few the entire 
wealth-creating power of modern civilization. 

The power to create, issue and circulate the 
medium of exchange, which should be recognized as 
the supreme prerogative power of government, now 
foims the stock-in-trade of the business of our super¬ 
banking system, which functions as the servant of 
usury in the realm of high finance. 

Under the powers enjoyed by our super-banking 
structure, the medium of exchange is employed by 
a powerful and well-organized minority to place 
humanity in slavery to the financial community. In 
employing money in this misguided purpose, the 
medium of exchange, which should function as the 
economic power carrying the supply of available and 
realizable wealth to the service of the demands of 
progress, does the very opposite. Employed as an 
instrvunent of appropriation in the service of the few, 
its operation under the private money system pre¬ 
vents the law of supply and demand from serving in 
the realm of progress. Instead of there being an 
abimdant supply of the medium of exchange circulat¬ 
ing to sustain progress, a shortage of the medium of 
exchange is deliberately maintained with the result 
that progress is denied. 

No factor has played So great a part in this un- 
fortimate development as that of the gold standard. 
The gold standard, considered by many to have been 
a security for social, economic and international prog¬ 
ress, was, in fact, an effective deception. It was 
designed to prevent governments exercising their 
power to issue currency as a medium of exchange 
serving human needs. By its operation, the power 
of government to issue a medium of exchange in ade¬ 
quate quantities to sustain progress, was eliminated. 


The production of gold, and not human needs, fixed 
the volume of national currency in issue. The supply 
of gold, as this depression has compelled us to realize, 
bears no relation whatever to the capacity of the 
people to create and distribute wealth in the service 
of mankind; consequently the monetary laws, which 
establish the gold standard money system, negatived 
and made inoperative the law of supply and demand. 

Thus we see that in the realm of progress the 
law of supply and demand is not inexorable. The 
depression which the private money system has pro¬ 
duced is, therefore, neither novel nor unique. It is 
the normal and natural result that has always followed 
when government has delegated a power, which it 
alone should exercise for the benefit of all to a mono¬ 
poly which is authorized to use that power as a means 
of exploiting the multitude in the service of a privi¬ 
leged few. Fortunately for humanity, such mono¬ 
polies are always blind. Dominated by greed, they 
invariably sow the seeds that produce their own 
destruction. 

The private money system having secured the 
power to limit the supply of money so that all— 
government, corporation and individual—would have 
to borrow at interest, proceeded to pyramid interest- 
bearing obligations into a mountain of unpayable and 
inextinguishable debt claims. The private money 
system having thus made progress impossible, it must 
now give way to a governmental administration of 
the monetary system. All are now agreed that the 
indisputable causes of want in the midst of plenty 
are due solely to the fact that government, at the 
behest and on the advice of the private money system, 
has set up and maintained monetary laws which have 
made the wages of money superior to the wages of 
men. The operation of the gold standard, combined 
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with the unbridled power to exact usury, has been 
established as -a sacred privilege of the lovers of 
money, while the right of mankind to progress has 
been sacrificed to the maintenance of the pagan rite 
of usury. 

It is the purpose of this treatise to show that the 
existing monetary system is a managed one and 
further that the management of the monetary system 
can be easily changed from an institution which 
threatens the destruction of civilization into one of 
enduring service to human progress. 

Money, A Tool of Trade 

I appreciate that the greatest difficulty that the 
ordinary individual has in understanding money lies 
in the fact that many pre-conceptions must be repudi¬ 
ated. The idea commonly accepted that money is a 
strange and mysterious institution must be abandon¬ 
ed. In truth, money is one of the simplest and most 
easily produced and managed of all the innumerable 
tools of trade used in modern trade and commerce. 
And this is true notwithstanding all the superficial 
wisdom that pours forth from our so-called academic 
economists, who constitute a group who know more 
that isn’t so, than any other group of “snootocrats” 
that our modern educational system has produced. 
As metaphysicians they are marvellous. Their out¬ 
standing achievement is to glorify the absurd and the 
impossible and to “snoot” hilariously at realities and 
the simple things that constitute the real foundations 
of economic progress. The academic economist, of 
course, is cheered on by the oligarchy of Money 
Power when he assumes that the understanding of 
money involves great achievement in the most com¬ 
plex and perplexing of all the realms of science. 
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This is so because the bankers and financier are 
fully aware that they could not co-operate without 
the sheltering and concealing power of the facade of 
mysticism that the academic economist throws over 
the entire monetary system. Were it not for the 
fact that most of the important monetary trans¬ 
actions are concealed from public gaze, the private 
money system would have been abolished long before 

now. 

In the very nature of things, money must for¬ 
ever remain a simple institution. In the operation of 
a banking system, bookkeepers can be employed, but 
there is no employment available for mathematicians 
or scientists. Of course I differentiate as ^tween 
scientists and tricksters, for it cannot be denied that 
bankets and financiers have perfected and employed, 
as the very basis of their success, the doubtful art of 
legerdemain. As a group of men who have developed 
the capacity to trick and fool humanity, they have 
acquired marvellous efficiency, but that does not en¬ 
title them to be accepted as men of science. 

Their efficiency as magicians may be inferred 
from the fact that they have been able-to develop in 
the mind of the public the absurd conclusion that 
money is a difficult thing to understand. 

A Penny 

This conclusion is amply justified once we realize 
that when a child uses a penny or a copper cent to 
buy a stick of candy, every law, principle and rule 
of procedure and practice involved in the creation, 
issue, circulation and use of money is involved. No 
variation of principle comes into play with an increase 
in the value of a monetary transaction. When a 
child uses a copper cent to piu"chase a stick of candy 
the child does everything in the way of using money 
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that is involved when a corporation purchases a 
million dollars worth of assets. The only difference 
in the two transactions is in the number of pennies 
used. When a copper cent performs the fvmction of 
transferring pi-operty in the form of candy to a child 
from the storekeeper, everything that is involved in 
the creation and use of money is included. 

THE CREATION OF MONEY 
Base Coins 

Now I have already mentioned that money is a 
simple tool of trade, and I wish to add that its crea¬ 
tion is equally simple. All money, whether it con¬ 
sists of metal coins, paper currency or bank deposits 
transferred by cheque, is created by the acts of men 
who are authorized by law to perform certain simple 
physical operations. There is, therefore, nothing 
strange or mysterious about the creation of money. 
When, for example, a government passes a law which 
says that 50 grains of copper, tin and zinc minted in 
a certain way constitute 1/lOOths of a dollar or \ 
cent, the government creates money out of nothing 
but its power to pass laws, the money value of 50 
grains of copper, tin and zinc being infinitesimal. 
The market value of the metal in the 1 cent coin has 
nothing whatever to do with the money value that 
the coinage law gives to the metal when it is developed 
and issued as a 1 cent coin. 

Silver Coins 

Similarly is this so when the government creates 
a silver dollar. When the government declares by 
law that 371 grains of silver in the United States or 
360 grains of silver, 8/lOths fine, in Canada, minted 
in a certain way, shall have a money value of 100 cents 
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or $1.00, the governmoit creates silver money by 
passing a law. 

Everyone knows that there are 480 grains of 
silver in an ounce, and that the price of silver per 
ounce has fallen to as low as 26 cents. Even at its 
present governmentally-fixed price of 50 cents an 
ounce, the silver content in a silver dollar is worth 
roughly 38 cents. 

If 371 grains of silver were worth on the mar¬ 
ket 100 cents, silver would have a value just under 
$1.30 an ovmce. Therefore, the government, by 
declaring the weight of the metal in a silver dollar 
to be roughly ^ths of an ounce, and by fixing the 
price ©f silver at 50 cents, creates with every silver 
dollar minted 62 cents of money value out of noth¬ 
ing but its power to pass laws. 

Paper Money 

The general use of paper currency in the form 
of silver certificates issued by the United States 
Government as full legal tender money, constituting 
printed promises to pay to the bearer of the silver 
certificates on demand silver dollars up to the face 
value of the silver certificates, prove that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States does create and issue metal 
and paper currency having money values based on 
nothing but the power to pass laws. The privilege 
of redeeming on demand paper silver certificates in 
silver dollars worth only 38 cents is a pure fiction 
because no one will ever exercise that privilege. It 
has, in fact, nothing to do with the currency value 
of the silver certificate as money. The silver dollar 
and the silver certificate would be just as effective as 
money if silver were reduced to 1 cent an ounce or 
to nothing. What is true of American silver coins 
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and American paper money is equally true of the 
metal and paper money of every other nation. 

The fiction that the value of paper currency 
issued under governmental authority as legal tender 
money depended upon its convertibility on demand 
into gold, was completely wiped out by the British 
Parliament in 1925, when a law was enacted under 
which the paper pound sterling ceased to be convert¬ 
ible into gold but remained the only full legal tender 
currency of the British nation. The fact that the 
pound sterling not convertible into gold became 
more valuable than it was when England was on the 
gold standard and the pound sterling was convertible 
into gold, relegates gold as the basic security for 
national paper currency to the mythological relics of 
the age of the ox-cart and hand labour. 

Now, as a further demonstration of the ease with 
which the government may create and issue money 
by passing laws, our paper currency offers an excel¬ 
lent illustration. When we examine a $1.00 and a 
$10.00 paper currency note, we find that the only dif¬ 
ference is in the printing on the bills. The paper it¬ 
self is valueless. However, when the government 
declares by law that one piece of paper printed in a 
certain way shall have a money value of $1.00 and 
a similar piece of paper printed in another way shall 
have a value of $10.00, the government creates by 
law a difference in the money value of such pieces of 
paper equal to $9.00. If we make the contrast be¬ 
tween a $1.00 and a $50,000.00 bill, we again find that 
while the difference in the two pieces of paper is 
merely a matter of printing, the differentiation in the 
buying power of the pieces of paper is 49,999 real 
dollars. This is so merely because the governments 
pass currency laws which declare that pieces of paper 
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printed in a certain way shall have the money value 
designated in the terms of the printing. It is in this 
way that governments can create money at little real 
cost to the government. 

Cheques and Bank Deposits 

The consummation of monetary transactions in 
1929 in the United States by cheque totalling $983,- 
000,000,000 and proportionately similar amounts in 
Canada and Great Britain by the use of cheques 
transferring bank deposits, which are in actual prac¬ 
tice convertible into neither gold nor money, proves 
that private banks authorized by law to operate can 
and do create credit entries in their own books which 
the bankers call bank deposits of money, and which, 
when transferred by cheque serve as an effective sub¬ 
stitute for money. Bank deposits transferable by 
cheque, however, are no less creatures of law than are 
the coins and paper currency which are issued by the 
government imder the coinage and currency laws. 
This is so because the banker can only create a bank 
credit substitute for money when he is authorized by 
the banking laws of the land so to do. Obviously, 
what the government can authorize private bankers 
to do, the government can do itself in a national bank¬ 
ing system. 


The Creation of Bank Deposits 
Prior to the war and even during the war period 
the public generally laboured under the delusion that 
all investment was limited to the accumulated savings 
of the people. It was assumed that when government 
proceeded to borrow and invest capital in public enter¬ 
prise so that the capital secured by government re¬ 
duced the amount of capital available for investment 
in private enterprise. 
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War-time financing has proven this conclusion to 
be incorrect. Such is the finding of the Macmillan 
Gommittee. This committee was appointed by the 
British government to investigate the British mone¬ 
tary system in 1929. It consisted of bankers, econ¬ 
omists and industrialists and was presided over by a 
distinguished member of the English Bar. Its re¬ 
port was filed on the 23rd of June, 1931. 

Of this report Sir Josiah Stamp, a director of the^ 
Bank of England, has said: 

“It is the best up-to-date text-book on econ¬ 
omy yet published, and contains much that is 
not to be found elsewhere.” 

The report states: 

“For the theory that there is in any sense a 
fixed loan fund available to finance investment 
which is in all circumstances fully employed, or 
that the amount of the savings of the public al¬ 
ways exactly correspond to the volume of new 
investment, is, we think, mistaken. At one time 
some such view as this appears to have influenced 
British policy. To a questionnaire from the 
International Labour Office in 1927 the British 
Government replied: 

‘The decision taken by the Government 
at the end of 1925 to restrict grants for re¬ 
lief schemes was based mainly on the view 
that, the supply of capital in this country 
being limited, it was undesirable to divert 
any appreciable proportion of this supply 
from normal trade channels.’ 

The Treasury White Paper was also cap¬ 
able of interpretation in this sense. We gath¬ 
ered, however, from the evidence of Sir R. Hop¬ 
kins that it would be a mistake to attribute this 
view to the Treasury at the present time.” 
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Since the war bank deposits have been much 
more carefully considered and analyzed than ever 
before with the result that the fact that bankers were 
able to finance loans and to create bank deposits by 
the simple process of making credit entries in their 
own books has been definitely established. The fol¬ 
lowing table discloses the increase in bank deposits 
during the war period in the coimtries named: 

BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars) 

Great Britain Canada United States 


1914 . 5,000 1,000 18,000 

1920 . 11,500 2,400 37,000, 


Increase . 6,500 1,400 19,000 

130% 140% 105% 


Thus we see that during the war period the 
banks more than doubled the total amount of moneys 
alleged to be on deposit. 

As we shall see a little later on, these alleged 
bank deposits are not supported by gold or cash. 
The war-time increase in bank deposits was the re¬ 
sult of the conversion of war contracts and war bonds 
into bank deposits through the operation of the 
bankers’ accoimting system. How then are these 
bank deposits built up? There is no mystery about 
it; it is a simple problem in bookkeeping. When 
governments, bond brokers and other individuals 
apply to bankers for loans, the banker fixes the 
securities to be hypothecated, the rate of interest to 
be paid and the date for repayment of the loan. The 
banker does not, as is generally assumed, go into his 
vault and secure capital of his own or on deposit with 
him. He has a much simpler way of financing a bank 
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loan than that; he merely makes a credit entry in 
favour of the borrower and he calls that credit entry 
a bank deposit of money. Always representing to 
the borrower that he is lending money previously on 
deposit, the banker actually lends to the borrower the 
deposit which the banker’s loan creates. Bank 
deposits are thus increased diiring the currency of 
every loan advanced and to the extent of that in¬ 
crease the liquid capital in the nation is increased. 
Obviously, when war was declared in 1914 there was 
not enough money to finance its cost; therefore, 
xmder the private money system credits were created 
in the bankers’ bookkeeping system to take the place 
of money. The enormous war debts that have brought 
us to bankruptcy were financed by the operation of a , 
bookkeeping system that produced profits for bank¬ 
ers and impossible debts for posterity. 

The manner in which bank deposits are created 
by bankers was definitely and authoritatively des¬ 
cribed in the report of the Macmillan Committee. 

Dealing with the creation of bank deposits the 
report says: 

“Since the merchant banks as a whole main¬ 
tain a cash proportion to deposits of from 10% 
to 11%, they are in fact able to increase their 
deposits by some ten times the cash created by 
the Bank of England.” 

In a word, for every $10.00 of legal tender cash 
that the bank holds it is, under banking practice in 
England, able to create $100.00 in bank loans. Thus 
we see that bank deposits are created and maintained 
without any regard to the ability of bankers to re¬ 
deem them in legal tender cash and with no regard 
whatever to their ability to redeem them in gold. The 
bankers assume that depositors do not want money 
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and do not want gold; therefore, they exploit the 
principle of trading short to the ultimate hmit that 
public deception makes possible. 

Dealing more specifically with the creation of 
bank deposits, the report states: 

“It is not unnatural to think of the deposits 
of a bank as being created by the public through 
the deposit of cash representing either savings 
or amoimts which are not for the time being re¬ 
quired to meet expenditures, but the bulk of the 
deposits arise out of the action of the banks 
themselves, for by granting loans, allowing 
money to be drawn on an overdraft or purchas¬ 
ing securities, a bank creates a credit in its books 
which is the equivalent of a deposit. A simple 
illustration in which it will be convenient to 
assume that all banking is concentrated in one 
bank will make this clear. Let us suppose that 
a customer has paid into the bank £1,000 in cash, 
and that it is judged from experience that only 
the equivalent of 10 per cent of the bank deposits 
need be held actually in cash to meet the demands 
of the customers: then, the £1,000 cash received 
will obviously support deposits amounting to 
£10,000. Suppose that the bank then grants a 
loan of £900: it will open a credit of £900 for its 
customer and when the customer draws a cheque 
for £900 upon the credit so opened that cheque 
will, on our hypothesis, be paid into the account 
of another of the bank’s customers. The bank 
now holds both the original deposit of £1,000 
and the £900 paid in by the second customer. 
Deposits are thus increased to £1,900 and the 
bank holds against its liability to pay out this 
sum (a) the original £1,000 of cash deposited 
and (b) the obligation of a customer to repay 
the loan of £900. The same result follows if the 
bank instead of lending £900 to a customer pur¬ 
chases an investment of that amount. The 
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“cheque which it draws upon itself in payment 
for the investment is paid into the seller’s bank 
account and creates a deposit of that amount in 
his name. The bank, in this latter case, holds 
against its total liability for £1,900 (a) the orig¬ 
inal £1,000 of cash and (b) the investment which 
it has purchased. The bank can carry on the 
process of lending, or purchasing investments, 
until such time as the credits created or invest¬ 
ments purchased represent nine times the 
amount of the original deposit of £1,000 in cash. 

The process is much the same when we re¬ 
move the assumption that there is only one bank. 
The credit granted by one bank may reach the 
accounts of customers in another bank. There 
is thus established a claim by the second bank 
upon the first for cash, and the ability of the 
second bank to grant loans is improved insofar 
as that of the first bank is reduced. Over the 
banking system as a whole, therefore, loans and 
investments made by the banks increase their 
deposits. There is, however, a limitation on this 
process. A bank which is actively creating 
deposits in this way will naturally find that a 
considerable part of the cheques drawn against 
them will be in favour of other banks. It will 
thus lose part of its cash reserve to those banks 
and must proceed to limit its loan operations if 
its normal cash ratio is to be maintained. In 
practice, therefore, no bank can afford to pursue 
a policy of creating deposits by making loans or 
investments which is much out of line with the 
policies of other banks.” (Sections 74 and 75 of 
Macmillan report.) 

In 1930 Mr. A. S. Baxendale in his book, “Sane 
Currency”, described the bank deposit situation in 
England in these words: 

“The forty-one banks (which can only meet 
cash liabilities up to about £300,000,000 in the 
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“improbable event of the Bank of England pay¬ 
ing every penny of its reserve to them, and also 
provided they can pass off as legal tender the 
£22,000,000 of subsidiary coinage that we know 
they usually hold) have liabilities to their 
depositors amoxmting to £2,435,000,000.” 

Here we see that trading short did not originate 
in the stock market nor is it confined to stock gamb¬ 
ling. 

The practice developed in England has been 
fully adopted in the United States. This was placed 
beyond question by Mr. Carl Snyder, statistician of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in a public 
address he delivered to the Academy of Political 
Science on November 22nd, 1929, in which he said: 

“Thai bank credit is created whenever a 
bank increases its loans or investments; and this 
is added to a credit fund that turns over on the 
average possibly about twenty times a year . . . 
and it is of no great consequence whether the 
deposits are labelled ‘demand’ deposits or ‘time’ 
deposits, or ‘government’ deposits.” 

This opinion of Mr. Snyder was fully confirmed 
by ex-President Hoover during his campaign against 
hoarding. Early in 1932 Mr. Hoover said; 

“I am convinced that citizens hoarding cur¬ 
rency or money do not realize its serious effect 
on our country. 

“It diminishes the credit facilities by many 
billions. 

“Every dollar hoarded means a destruction 
of from five to ten dollars of credit. 

“Credit is the hlood-streara of our economic 
life. Restriction or destruction of credit crip¬ 
ples the revival and expansion of agriculture, 
industry and employment. 

“Every dollar returned from hoarding to 
circulation means putting men to work. 
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“It means help to agriculture and to busi¬ 
ness. 

“Every one hoarding currency injures not 
only his own prospects, and those of his family, 
but is acting contrary to the common good. It 
is to their own interests that they should retirrn 
it to circulation, as well as a patriotic service to 
the country as a whole.” 

Now what Mr. Hoover was actually saying to 
depositors who had withdrawn their legal tender cash 
from the banks was that on every $100.00 of legal 
tender cash deposited with the banker, the banker 
could lend at interest from $500.00 to $1,000.00 of 
bank credit. On the face of it this proposition is 
obviously a racket and an extremely vicious and 
dangerous one. Hoarding was stopped and money 
was re-deposited with the bankers, but unfortimately 
there were no borrowers available who could pay the 
bankers interest for their fiction of money; conse¬ 
quently the campaign against hoarding proved futile 
and valueless. The depression continued and banks 
collapsed, notwithstanding the fact that the hoarders 
re-deposited their money and in some instances l#st it. 

Thus we see by examining the records of mone¬ 
tary and credit statistics, on the authority of the Mac¬ 
millan Committee report, Carl Snyder and ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover, that bank deposits consist of a pure fic¬ 
tion of money manufactured in bankers’ books by the 
mere stroke of a pen. 

It is in the light of these facts that the statement 
made by Sir Josiah Stamp, Director of the Bank of 
England, that: 

“The main function of the gold standard is 
to set an outside limit upon the creation of money 
and credit to put it beyond the caprice of human 
frailty and political desires,” 
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is of the greatest significance. What Sir Josiah says 
about the limitation of the issue of money does not 
apply to hank deposits. He conveniently overlooks 
the fact that the banker creates a substitute for 
money, the issue of which is not limited by the gold 
standard and which is not placed beyond the frailty 
and unbridled desire of usury. 

This latter proposition is now of the utmost im¬ 
portance because under modern credit practice gold 
and money have receded into the background of the 
monetary system. Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice- 
President of the National City Bank of New York, 
and a recognized authority on the operation of the 
gold standard money system in the United States, 
clearly pointed out that fact by this statement: 

“I have already said that gold has passed 
out of use as a circulating medium and venture 
to say that this inaugurates a fundamental 
change in the use of gold in monetary systems. 
Gold is no longer required for any monetary 
use except as the standard of value, and for the 
settlement of balances, and the last statement 
may be limited to international balances. Take 
notice of what a change this signifies from our 
old conception of gold as a reserve against all 
currencies and bank deposits in the minds of 
some persons; even the basis of all private con¬ 
tracts and business; in fact, business is not based 
upon gold in any such sense as that.” 

These are the facts that justify and confirm the 
truth that John Maynard Keynes, the eminent Eng¬ 
lish economist, declared in 1923 when he said: 

“In truth the gold standard is already a bar¬ 
barous relic. AH of us, from the Governor of 
the Bank of England downward, are now prim¬ 
arily interested in preserving the stability of 
business, prices and employment. 
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“If we restore the gold standard we will 
return to the pre-war conceptions of bank rate 
and allow the tides of gold to play what tricks 
they like with the internal price level, and we 
will abandon the attempt to moderate the disas¬ 
trous influence of the credit cycle on the stability 
of prices and employment.” 

Bank deposits unsecured by money or gold are 
therefore manufactured as a simple practice in 
accounting by bankers who are authorized by law to 
use cheques transferring fictitious bank deposits 
created in their own books to take the place of money 
which the gold standard denies the government the 
right to issue. 

In a summarization of the facts we find that 
under existing monetary law, banking and credit 
practice, the medium of exchange, whether consisting 
of money or intrinsic value (no longer in use), token 
currency in the form of minted coins, printed pieces 
of paper or cheques transferring alleged bank 
deposits, is a simple man-made tool of trade that can 
be created by law and banking practice in unlimited 
amounts. There is, therefore, in this enlightened 
age, no good reason why government with power to 
pass monetary laws should ever be short of money. 
Whatever volume of the medium of exchange is 
required to finance war and the demands of rational 
progress in peace times can be created and issued by 
government for the supply of the medium of ex¬ 
change is now inexhaustible. The problem of manag¬ 
ing circulation is one that is quite apart from the 
creation and issue of money, and, as w'e shall see, it 
does not involve any great difficulty. 

Governmental bankruptcy and general depres¬ 
sion due to money shortage should, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, be properly charged to bad government, 
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because there is no good reason why government can¬ 
not create and issue the medium of exchange neces¬ 
sary to finance progress. The fact is that the crea¬ 
tion of money is one of the simplest problems in ele¬ 
mentary political economy. 

Now having examined and shown the ease with 
which the creation of the medium of exchange can be 
accomplished, let us proceed to deal with the problem 
of circulation. 

Circulation 

We have already seen that the creation and issue 
of money is a simple process, but simple and all as the 
creation of money is, it is no simpler than the prob¬ 
lem of maintaining effective circulation. When the 
government issues national currency and monetizes 
credit through a national banking system as a means 
of financing public enterprise, it can prevent depres¬ 
sion resulting from the shortage of the medium of 
exchange in circulation. To maintain progress, how¬ 
ever, it must assume the responsibility of controlling 
and regulating circulation. In this task it has three 
simple problems to solve and they are: 

(1) To prevent an unrighteous amount of the 
medium of exchange accumulating in the 
possession of individuals or groups. 

(2) To prevent the total volume of the medium 
of exchange in issue from becoming re¬ 
dundant. 

(3) To prevent an undue and unwarranted 
exportation and importation of gold, silver, 
cash and credit. 

By doing these things, depression due to defec¬ 
tive circulation can be eliminated. 

Fear that unbridled inflation must follow is un¬ 
warranted. By correlating with the government’s 
power to issue money its power to withdraw money 
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from circulation by taxation, the evils of inflation can 
be easily avoided. Income and excess profits taxes, 
probate and succession duties, license and excise fees 
can be levied and collected so that no individual, group 
or class in the community may acquire and withhold 
from circulation an unrighteous amormt of the cir¬ 
culating medium. A general turn-over tax provides 
all that is necessary to withdraw from public circula¬ 
tion any volume of the medium of exchange that may 
be considered detrimental to ordered progress. 

In the face of the existing records, no one can 
dispute that the technique of creating and issuing 
token currency and credit as a substitute for money 
has been perfected, and certainly no one will suggest 
that the technique of levying and collecting taxes re¬ 
quires anything further to bring it to perfection. 
The steps that have been taken with reference to the 
price, export and import of gold and the control that 
is now exercised by government over international 
credit and debts proves that international finance can 
be regulated. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
government can create, issue and circulate with ease 
whatever volume of the medium of exchange is re¬ 
quired to support production, destruction by use, con¬ 
sumption and replacement of all that is necessary to 
maintain the going concern activity of the social 
order. 

When we ask ourselves the following questions: 

Why does government with power to create an 
effective medium of exchange borrow at interest the 
medium of exchange required to sustain govern¬ 
mental activity and governmental stability? 

Why does government borrow at interest that 
which it can create at profit to itself and the com¬ 
munity at large? 
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Why does the government not issue through its 
own banking system the currency and credit needed 
to maintain the operation of the cycle of production, 
consumption and replacement? 

—we are told that if the government finances by the 
direct issue of currency and credit through a national 
banking system, such a bank controlled by govern¬ 
ment would issue and leave in circulation too much 
money and therefore disruption from inflation would 
be inevitable. 

As the only alternative to this disaster, we have 
been assured that the issue of national currency must 
be tied to gold and that the issue and control of credit 
must be left to the unlimited control of bankers. We 
have been led to believe that by this course stability 
in the economic structure and rationality in the rate 
of progress and commerce, trade and the general 
standard of living would be guaranteed. 

Now that international and domestic trade has 
collapsed, the standard of living has been wrecked, 
credit control has ended in chaos, and progress in all 
things has been changed to retrogression, these 
answers are no longer satisfactory. They never were 
sound because they were deliberately designed to sus¬ 
tain a system based upon foundations which were 
absurd, thoroughly unwise and wholly impracticable. 

Let me make that perfectly clear by asking— 
What sane individual with power to create money 
would impose upon himself starvation and misery by 
refusing to create his own buying power? What 
normal individual with a single atom of business 
sense, possessed of power to create money, would 
give that power away and then impose bankruptcy 
upon himself by borrowing the money back again 
and paying interest for it? Certainly, no one would 
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be so foolish. That being so, there is no sound reason 
why members elected to represent the people in Con¬ 
gress or in Parhament should give the nation’s power 
to issue money away to private bankers and then suf¬ 
fer the collapse of civilization under bankruptcy by 
borrowing back at interest that which the government 
has power to issue as an inherent privilege that no 
other institution can exercise without the sanction 
of government. 

What individual with power to create money 
would deny himself the privilege of enjoying a higher 
standard of living for want of the buying power that 
he is able to create with ease? Certainly none but one 
whose insane kn'e of money places the ownership of 
money and Money Power above human values. Un¬ 
fortunately, this is the attitude of our modern bank¬ 
ers and it is because this attitude dominates in the 
realm of finance that we now suffer want in the midst 
of plenty. 

Whg We Are Short of Money 

If we ask ourselves why consumers are not 
buying the abundance which is available and readily 
realizable, the answer is that they have no money 
with which to buy. If we ask the question—^Why 
have they no money?—^the answer comes at once that 
they have no work and cannot earn wages. If we ask 
ourselves why national, state, provincial, county and 
municipal governments are not providing work and 
wages by proceeding with the vast programmes of 
public works and social services which the great 
majority are anxious should be advanced, the answer 
is that governments have no money. If we ask our¬ 
selves why governments have no money, the plain 
answer is because governments have delegated their 
powers to create and issue money to a private 
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monopoly of bankers. By this course, the govern¬ 
ments have established the sovereignty of Money 
Power over Democracy and have placed usurers in 
charge of the destiny of humanity; consequently we 
have strife and destitution where peace in abundance 
should rule. 

There is nothing abnormal about this result, for 
the banker is interested in using money and credit to 
earn interest. The power of money to accumulate 
wealth is his primary consideration. Money, when 
the banker controls the monetary system, is there¬ 
fore more important than real wealth. As a result, 
we have been led to believe that we should sacrifice 
the value of homes, farms, commercial and industrial 
organizations, trade, and in fact all our political and 
social institutions that constitute the material fabric 
of our civilization to maintain the value of money. 

The present depression is forcing all to see and 
to recognize the utter absurdity and futility of the 
banker’s point of view. This point of view unfor¬ 
tunately places the value of money above the value 
of the needs and comforts of human existence. It 
foolishly sacrifices the going concern value of the 
assets and institutions which are essential to main¬ 
tain going concern activity, which, after all, is the 
thing that gives to money its only value. 

We know that governments have the power to 
create money and that the creation of money is a 
simple problem in practical political administration. 
The fact that consumers are without buying power 
and that governments with power to create money 
have been induced to borrow themselves into a state 
of hopeless bankruptcy, and that they are unable to 
finance progress by supplying people with the 
medium of exchange necessary to the production, 
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consumption and replacement of wealth justifies the 
conclusion that ‘‘there is a nigger in the economic 
woodpile” and that the “nigger” is of the type of 
financial racketeer who throws “monkey wrenches” 
into the machinery of Democratic government. 

Money and the Credit Medium of Exchange 
Now a proper understanding of the monetary 
system involves, along with a knowledge of how the 
medium of exchange is created, some appreciation of 
how it is issued and used. By referring to the monetary 
statistics of leading nations we can see at a glance 
what we now use for money and how it is put into 
circulation. The available records now disclose in¬ 
disputable facts from which the truth may be secured. 
The following table is compiled from the records of 
the nations named: 


1934 


Great Britain Canada United States 
(in 000,000 of dollars) 


Gold reserves. Gold at $20 

an oz. 1,000 100 

Full legal tender currency* 2,000 170 

Private bank note currency Nil 160 

Bank deposits transferable 

by cheque . 11,500 2,200 

Monetary transactions 1929, 
consummated by cheque 230,000 50,000 


4,500 

1,264 

4,500 

43,000 

983,000 


Since 1929, cheqlie transactions have fallen by 
roughly 50%. The figures in this table are averages 
for the year. 

Now these figures disclose that while the bulk 
of oxu- alleged money consists of bank deposits, 
strangely enough oin* bank deposits do not consist of 


N3. ’In England the full legal tender currency now consists of Bank 
of England notes which are issued by a private banking corporation, 
the Bank of England. Therefore, the government of Great Britain 
issues no full legal tender for the use of the British people. In 
Canada, legal tender paper currency consists of Dominion notes, 
which, under the Bank of Canada Act of 1934, will be issued as Bank 
of Canada notes by a private corporation. In the United States, the 
Federal Reserve Bank notes are not legal tender. There, legal tender 
is still confined to United States notes (gold coin and gold certificates) > 
now withdrawn from circulation, and silver certificates. 
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money. They also show that while the issue of money 
has been tied down by the gold standard, no such 
limitation has been put upon the bankers’ right to 
create and issue bank deposits as an effective substi¬ 
tute for money. In practice, the banker repudiates 
his own arguments against inflation, for in the 
development of bank deposits he ignores the gold 
standard and the volume of money in circulation. 

Bank Inflation 

The following table shows the excess of bank 
deposits over gold and full legal tender cash in issue 
in the respective nations referred to; 

Deposits in 000,000 of Dollars 


In excess In excess of 

of gold legal tender cash 

Great Britain . 10,500 9,500 

Canada . 2,100 2,030 

United States . 38,500 41,736 


Here we see that governments on the advice of 
bankers maintain a shortage of money and allow the 
bankers to issue billions of dollars in bank credit 
which serves as an effective substitute for the medium 
of exchange that the government can and should 
issue. Now, as part of the very clever scheme by 
which the banker has concealed this racket, the banker 
has consolidated tw’o distinct types of banking activ¬ 
ity that should always be kept separate and apart. 
Private bankers have taken over the power to issue 
credit as a substitute for money, which makes the 
private banker an issuer of money, a function that 
belongs to the State. He also combines with that 
function the business of taking deposits from the 
public. 

Now whatever may be the justification for a 
private banking system empowered to use the money 
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owned by bankers and depositors as the capital of 
the bank, there can be no justification for the govern¬ 
ment turning over to a private monopoly the govern¬ 
ment s power to issue money or a credit substitute for 
money. Such a policy, in fact, is tantamount to 
legalizing counterfeiting for a privileged group 
which is, of course, preposterous. But that is exactly 
what takes place under the existing monetary and 
banking laws. 

Having dealt with the methods employed in the 
creation and issue of money and the credit medium of 
exchange now in use, let us review briefly some inter- 
esting facts that are pertinent to an understanding 
of the change from the use of money of intrinsic value 
to the use of token currency and credit that has taken 
place in monetary and banking practice. And I hope 
the reader will have observed that while we commonly 
talk money based on gold we really use credit based 
on accounting. 

Banker Control 

Now that gold coin has been withdrawn from 
circulation, the only money governments issue is the 
small change, consisting of copper and silver coins. 
Thus we see that the issue of the medium of exchange 
has been transferred from government to a private 
monopoly of bankers. To-day, as these statistics 
show, the banker issues a credit substitute for more 
than 95 per cent of the total media of exchange in 
common use. Therefore, the banker now controls the 
issue of the spending power of government and the 
buying power of the consumer. The banker, imder 
the circumstances, is the real ruler of the land. 
Governments have therefore farmed out to bankers 
the supreme prerogative of the State, namely, the 
right to issue the media of exchange, 
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Money of intrinsic value has been withdrawn 
from circulation and gold has ceased to be a security 
for the payment of debt or the basis for the issue of 
the me^um of exchange. The creation of bank 
deposits transferable by cheque is not restricted by 
gold reserves, nor are bank deposits in actual practice 
convertible into gold or money. These facts are now 
established upon an indisputable basis. The gold 
standard is obviously a piece of financial trickery 
designed to destroy the government’s power to issue 
money. 

According to these statistics, the public has been 
weaned away from the idea of money of intrinsic 
value and has unconsciously adopted a credit system 
based on accounting. National currency has given 
way almost completely to bank credits transferable 
by cheque as the medium of exchange in common 
use. A credit system operated by private bankers 
has taken the place of a money system operated by 
the government. 

The banker, while talking money based on gold, 
has actually appropriated the wealth of modern 
nations to the service of usury through the opera¬ 
tion of a credit system based on pure inflation, to¬ 
gether with an unparalleled exploitation of the evil 
of mass usury. In working out the technique of 
substituting a credit medium of exchange for a 
money medium of exchange, the banker has merely 
taken advantage of the opportunity that elementary 
education has created. There is nothing difficult or 
scientific about his methods or practices. 

The Evolution of Credit 

Since illiteracy no longer dominates the world, 
money consisting of coins having by law a fixed in¬ 
trinsic value is no longer necessary. 
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The plain fact is that elementary education, by 
teaching people how to read and write and by giving 
them an understanding of elementary arithmetic, has 
made it possible for all to use token currency and 
cheques transferring credits in an accounting system 
as a substitute for money based upon gold or silver. 
Where formerly the volume of money depended upon 
the production of gold and silver, to-day no such 
limitation exists. Education, by making it possible 
to substitute a credit system based on accounting for 
a money system based on gold, has emancipated our 
civilization from an involuntary shortage of money. 
Elementary education, therefore, has accomplished 
what the alchemists of old sought to achieve when in 
their vain attempt to transmute base metals into gold 
they tried to create abundant money. 

Supply of Credit Inexhaustible 

Here then we find that the greatest of all accom- 
phshments in the realm of technological achievement, 
namely the creation of an abundance of effective buy¬ 
ing power, is a simple product of elementary educa¬ 
tion. This is by no means a theoretical conclusion. 
It is based upon the indisputable monetary facts that 
the monetary system in operation has established. 
Gold and silver no longer are required as the security 
for the value of paper currency or bank deposits. To¬ 
day we use copper, nickel and silver coins of little or 
no intrinsic value as legal tender money for small 
change transactions. Paper currency notes not con¬ 
vertible into gold are used for out-of-pocket current 
expenses, while more than 90 per cent, of the total 
volume of modern monetary transactions is consum¬ 
mated by cheques transferring bookkeeping entries 
in an accounting system, commonly called bank 
deposits, which are not in actual practice convertible 
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into gold coin or legal tender currency. The creation 
of money, therefore, is one of practical administra¬ 
tion which is within the administrative power of 
modern government. We know from the statistics 
which disclose that which we now use as an effective 
medium of exchange that there need be no shortage 
of buying power. 

Now let us examine, in the light of actual 
facts, the true purpose of the gold standard limitation 
on the issue of national cimrency and credit. 

The Gold Standard Racket 

A most casual examination of the statistics cited 
discloses the fallacies and purposes that the bankers’ 
theories were designed to serve and upon which the 
private money system is based. We have been told 
that by restricting the issue of national currency to 
a gold reserve basis, investment of money would he 
secured, trade would be advanced and economic pro¬ 
gress would be established. The facts now disclose 
that the gold standard limitation upon the issues of 
national currency was designed to maintain a short¬ 
age of money and to permit the bankers to issue a 
credit substitute for money which the natianal 
government should have created. 

Let us deal first with the shortage of national 
money which the records disclose to be the result of 
the gold standard limitation. By analyzing the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the foregoing statistics: 


1934 Great Britain Canada United States 

(in 0(X),000 of dollars) 

Gold reserves . 1,000 100 5,000 

Legal tender money in cir¬ 
culation . 2,000 160 1,264 


we see that the governments of the nations re¬ 
ferred to have issued for the use of the people full 
legal tender national currency to the value of $16.00 
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per capita in Canada, $43.00 per capita in Great 
Britain and $10.60 per capita in the United States. 
In the case of Great Britain, however, the govern¬ 
ment does not issue the legal tender paper currency. 
It is issued by the Bank of England and that will be 
the case as soon as the Bank of Canada is in operation 
in that Dominion. Obviously legal tender cash issued 
is totally inadequate to maintain the production and 
consumption of wealth required to sustain bare exist¬ 
ence. The shortage of money is perfectly obvious. 

The long accepted representation that the gold 
standard is the anchor of economic security, the basis 
of the value of money, the automatic regulator of the 
rate of progress of domestic trade, an effective means 
of regulating international commerce and the sole 
means of settling international monetary balances 
are now proven to be false. It should be recognized 
also that while many have been led to believe that the 
gold standard has been abandoned, that is not entirely 
true. Some features of the gold standard have been 
abandoned, but the gold standard limitation on the 
power of government to issue money is clearly still in 
force. That is now, as it always has been, the only real 
purpose and the only effective part that gold has ever 
played in the monetary system for more than half a 
century. In the conflict between the people who need 
money in abundance to maintain progressive trade 
and the banker who profits from a shortage of the 
medium of exchange in circulation, the gold standard 
has been used to give victory to money and credit 
dealers. The gold standard, therefore, is a “barbar¬ 
ous relic” of the dark and illiterate past. It is, in 
truth, a vicious instrument used by usurers, under the 
protection of government, to plunder the people of 
their wealth. It forces all to borrow the bankers* 
credit substitute for money at interest. 
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Bank Money 

Now let us examine how and in what manner 
the demand for money occasioned by this shortage 
has been supplied. In Great Britain no private 
bank other than the Bank of England has the privil¬ 
ege of issuing paper money, but in Canada and the 
United States private bankers are privileged to print 
paper currency notes, not legal tender, as a substi¬ 
tute for money. In Canada and the United States 
the shortage of money created by the gold standard 
has been partly supplied by the issue of private bank 
note currency. In Canada private bankers partially 
satisfied this shortage by the issue of some $160,000,- 
000 of private bank notes unsecured by gold or 
anything else, while in the United States the amount 
of private bank note currency issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and other private banks totals $4,500,- 
000,000, only a part of which was secured by a 33 1/3 
percentage of gold reserves. This amount of bank 
note currency was not sufficient to supply the needs 
of either nation and the practice developed in Great 
Britain of substituting bank deposits existing merely 
in the form of statements of accovmt in private 
bankers’ books constituting promises to pay on 
demand money which does not exist, for national cur¬ 
rency has been followed. 

Now in the substitution of private bank currency 
and bank deposits for money, the banker has con¬ 
veniently ignored the gold standard limitations which 
he insists must at aU times be observed in the issue 
of national currency. Let us examine the relation 
of bank money, that is, private bank note currency 
and bank deposits, to the monetary gold reserves 
available. 
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GOLD RESERVES AND BANK MONEY 


1934 Great Britciin Canada United States 

(in 000,000 of dollars) 

Gold reserves ... 1,000 150 4^0 

Bank money . 13,500 2,350 47,500 


These figures show the extent to which the 
banker has substituted inflated bank note currency 
and bank deposits for national currency. 

These bank deposits are looked upon by the pub¬ 
lic as money. Transferred by cheque from one in¬ 
dividual to another in the bankers’ books, they are 
used as a medium of exchange transferring property 
and services in every department of the life of the 
community. How, then, is it possible for bankers to 
owe their depositors billions of dollars of money that 
does not exist? The perfectly obvious enquiry that 
these statistics arouse is how the banker can get along 
without money. This is how it is done. “A” has a 
deposit in the bank. He writes a cheque to “B” 
“B” has the right to go to the bank and demand legal 
tender cash in payment of the amount named in the 
cheque. The banker, however, knows from actual ex¬ 
perience that he will not be called upon to meet this 
money liability. He knows that in the vast majority of 
cases the receiver of the cheque will deposit the cheque 
in his own account and that a transfer of the credit of 
the drawer of the cheque to the account of the payee 
of the cheque will be accepted by all parties as a can¬ 
cellation of the banker’s money liability. It is in this 
way that bank deposits in the form of statements of 
account transferred by cheque circulate from one in¬ 
dividual to another and from one generation to an¬ 
other. When a man dies, if he has a deposit in the 
bank, a transfer of his credit in the bank to the credit 
of his heirs or beneficiaries is all that is necessary. 
Bank deposits transferable by cheque therefore cir¬ 
culate indefinitely, the banker never being called 
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upon to redeem but a very small percentage of them 
in money. 

The circulation of bank deposits transferred by 
cheque is analogous to the circulation of money. For 
instance, when the government mints a silver dollar 
and puts it in circulation it circulates from one indi¬ 
vidual to another and from one age to another 
through the bankers and possibly back to the govern¬ 
ment in payment of taxes, but it keeps on circulating 
until it is either lost or returned to the Mint on 
account of mutilation for re-issue. 

Bank deposits set up in a national banking sys¬ 
tem would circulate in the same way and govern¬ 
ment could finance public enterprise by the circula¬ 
tion of bank deposits in exactly the same way that 
the private banker now finances loans with state¬ 
ments of account issued in his own bookkeeping sys¬ 
tem. There is obviously no need for government to 
pay interest for a credit medium of exchange that is 
produced by the operation of an accounting system. 
In addition to that, there is no need for government 
to arbitrarily withdraw its investments from circu¬ 
lation on a given date. 

The banker has taken advantage of this fact a.nd 
he eliminates the cost of carrying money or accumu¬ 
lating money with which to redeem his liabilities to 
depositors. The banker, of course, is the only one 
who enjoys a privilege that exists, merely because he 
has taken full advantage of the opportunities that a 
credit system offers. All other debtors are compelled 
to redeem their debts with money on specific dates. 

All bank loans and all government borrowings 
are made upon the basis of repayment at a specific 
time. Obviously, if bankers can create debts to 
depositors which in actual practice are not redeem- 
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able simply because bank deposits circulate indefin¬ 
itely as a credit medium of exchange, tben the govern¬ 
ment, through a national bank of issue and deposit, 
can finance public enterprise by creating credits in a 
national banking system which are transferable by 
cheque. In this way the government can increase 
and augment the volume of private capital required 
to sustain the commerce and industry of the nation. 

The necessity for debt redemption, as far as 
government is concerned, is therefore a pure fic¬ 
tion, invented by usurers as a means of securing for 
themselves the wealth of the taxpayers by the simple 
process of purchasing interest-bearing bonds issued 
by the government with a bankers’ fiction of money. 

Bank Mints Credit 

Under the banker-created and self-imposed fear 
of inflation, governments, while refusing to issue 
media of exchange, have allowed the banker to enjoy 
that privilege by issuing bank credit without restric¬ 
tion. Here, then, is the ludicrous position in the 
United States. The government has issued $1,264,- 
000,000, while the bankers have issued $4,500,000,000 
of bank notes and $43,000,000,000 of bank deposits 
or a total of $47,500,000,000. Therefore, of the 
medium of exchange in use the gold standard limits 
the issue of national currency to 2.6 per cent., while 
the banker issues 97.4 per cent, of the total medium 
of exchange in circulation with which the bulk of 
modern monetary transactions are consummated. 

In Canada and Great Britain the bankers are 
even more firmly entrenched as the creators and 
minters of the nation’s money, for in these allegedly 
enlightened nations the bankers have sucessfully in¬ 
duced thoroughly gullible statesmen to create the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Canada as private 
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banking corporations and to hand over to these 
private profit-seeking monopolies the exclusive right 
to create and issue full legal tender currency of the 
nation as the stock-in-trade of a private business. 

Inflation 

The truth is that while bankers have been un¬ 
ceasing in their efforts to frighten governments and 
people with a fear of inflation of national currency, 
they have at the same time proceeded to plunder both 
government and people with inflated bank credit. 
These statistics disclose that the so-called gold stan¬ 
dard, banker managed, private sound money system 
is a pime racket. It is based upon the substitution 
of bank credit for money and the ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of the criminal and egregious principle of 
trading short. Our so-called “sound money system” 
is based upon chicanery and barefaced fraud. The 
banker obtains money by false pretences, in that he 
represents that he is lending money when the truth 
is that he is merely lending bookkeeping entries. He 
also gains by representing that he has money on 
deposit which he does not possess and has no means 
of securing. Any other group of business men who 
operated on this basis would land in the penitentiary 
as criminals of the most reprehensible type. 

If we ask the banker the plain question—How 
can there be on deposit ten times the value of the 
total legal tender in issue, the banker is forced to con¬ 
fess that his representation to bank depositors that 
he has their money on deposit is false. He must 
acknowledge that his bank deposits exist merely in 
the form of statements of accoimt which constitute 
promises on the part of the banker to pay to deposit¬ 
ors on demand money which does not exist. In the 
development of the private money system, the power 
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§ovemment to issue money has been destroyed. 
The banker has become the minter and issuer of the 
credit substitute for money that now constitutes the 
medium of exchange in common use. It is in these 
facts that we find the **root cause of our troubles”. 

The Central Bank 

Now the operation of a credit system on the 
principle of trading short is not without risk. If 
depositors lose confidence in a bank and demand their 
deposits, the bankruptcy of the bank is inevitable. 

In the hope of minimizing this danger, the 
central bank policy was established and perfected. 
Under this system the private merchant banks are 
permitted to borrow legal tender cash from the de¬ 
positors central bank in such amounts as may be re¬ 
quired to satisfy the public’s demand from time to 
time. In addition, the central bank issues to private 
banks the legal tender cash required to settle inter¬ 
bank balances arising from the failure of cheques 
taken in for deposit to offset the cheques drawn 
against bank deposits. For example, let us use Bank 
A. and Bank B . At the end of a day the cheques 
drawn upon Bank “A” and deposited in Bank “B” 
total $50,000, while the cheques drawn upon Bank 
“B” and deposited in Bank “A” total only $40,000. 
Therefore, Bank “A” will owe Bank “B” $10,000 and 
Bank “A” must pay to Bank “B" $10,000 in cash. 
The banks settle these balances with legal tender cash. 
If a bank cannot settle, bankruptcy or merger follow^s. 
Naturally, the fewer the banks the less the danger, 
for if there were only one bank all cheques drawn 
against the bank would be deposited in the same bank 
and there never would be any inter-bank balances. 
The aim of the private money system quite naturally 
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has been to reduce the number of banks to a mini¬ 
mum. 

In Great Britain and Canada great success to¬ 
wards this end has been accomplished. The several 
hundred banks that existed in England in 1844 have 
been reduced to the point where only forty-one banks 
are in operation and the “Big Five” do the bulk of 
the banking business. In Canada, of the nine bank¬ 
ing houses the “Big Three” do most of the Canadian 
banking business. The Federal Reserve central 
banking system having been established only since 
1914, the number of banks in the United States is 
still very large, but with time, at the rate they have 
been wiped out during the last five years, the number 
of banks in the United States will be brought in line 
with the private money system’s ideas. Yes, the 
reader might well say that this is hard on some of the 
bankers and not in their interest as a whole, but the 
reader should remember that the business of usury is 
always blinded by selfishness, and in the end always 
ruins the usurer as well as his victim. The private 
money system is created and designed to serve a 
financial oligarchy based upon a monopoly which 
means that with time the whole power of money will 
centre in one organization consisting of the very few 
who are able to survive in a business that is based 
upon insatiable and rapacious greed. 

Easy Money 

Now let us consider how the banker uses bank 
credit and bank currency to accumulate assets and to 
finance the pyramiding of deposits and interest bear¬ 
ing debts. 

We have already noted how the banker creates 
deposits by making loans and allowing overdrafts. 
The banker is also privileged in Great Britain to bor- 
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row cash from the Bank of England. In Canada 
and the United States, in addition to borrowing cash 
from the government and the Federal Reserve Bank, 
liie bankers are privileged to print their own money- 
in the form of bank note currency. They are also 
privileged to take money on deposit. In a word, the 
banker may create his own buying power by making 
credit entries in his own books, by printing money 
and using for his own purposes money left on deposit 
in the bank. Within certain broad limits the banker 
is entitled to use whatever buying power he controls 
in the purchase of profit producing assets for the 
bank. He can and does purchase interest-bearing 
securities and other assets with his own capital and 
credit and with borrowed and depositors’ cash for 
his own account. Quite naturally, this system oper¬ 
ates wholly in favour of the banker. When govern¬ 
ment is forced to expend new capital it issues bonds. 
These bonds are handed over to brokers who under¬ 
write them with credit advanced by bankers, and 
while it is true that private individuals as well as 
credit dealers and bankers purchase government 
bonds with bank deposits, nevertheless the fact re¬ 
mains that it is the banker who issues all the credit 
medium of exchange with which government bonds 
are purchased. The banker is therefore in a position 
to exchange mere bookkeeping entries for govern- 
nient interest-bearing bonds payable on a specific 
date as to both principal and interest in money, the 
bonds in question constituting a charge upon the 
entire wealth of the nation. 


When we come to an examination of war-time 
finance, the outrageous nature of this policy will be¬ 
come more pertinently apparent, for the truth is that 
the enormous war debts were very largely incurred, 
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not by the borrowing of money, but by the borrowing 
of credit entries in bankers’ books through which the 
medium of exchange necessary to carry on the war was 
provided. All the bankers did was to monetize and 
make available as spending power the credit value that 
the war bonds and contracts contained. Of course, no 
one ever heard of a banker borrowing money to build 
a bank or to purchase assets. The banker, having 
taken over the power to create bank capital, does not 
need to borrow. Obviously, if the government main¬ 
tained and operated a national bank, it could create 
and issue the capital of government without incur¬ 
ring the impossible cost that the private banking sys¬ 
tem now imposes upon all public finance. Thus we 
see that the banker, having the power to create and 
issue a credit substitute for money, can finance the 
purchase of assets and loans to public and private 
enterprise by the operation of a bookkeeping system. 

In addition to that, the banker is empowered to 
use all cash in his possession over and over again 
for the purchase of assets, and he does use cash in 
that way. 

Velocity of Circulation 

Let us examine a possible transaction in govern¬ 
mental interest bearing bonds. A citizen has a bond 
for $1,000. He cannot spend it because it exists in 
the form of frozen wealth. To convert it into spend¬ 
ing power, he must convert it into cash or a bank 
deposit against which he can issue cheques. To do 
this, he takes the bond to a banker. The banker ex¬ 
changes for the interest-bearing bond $1,000 in bank 
note currency and the citizen puts his $1,000 on 
deposit with the banker. Immediately after that is 
done, another citizen with a $1,000 bond appears 
and asks that his bond be purchased. The banker 
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takes the bond and hands over the $1,000 that has 
been left on deposit by the first citizen who came in, 
with the result that the second individual who gets 
$1,000 invariably places it on deposit. At the end 
of the transaction, the banker has $2,000 in interest- 
bearing bonds and as much cash on deposit as he 
had before the bonds were purchased. From these 
transactions we may secure a fairly good idea of the 
most important feature of what the banker calls 
“velocity of circulation”. 

This so-called “velocity of circulation” has liter¬ 
ally whirled oiu: civilization into a condition of dis¬ 
aster under a Mathering blight of imiversal bank¬ 
ruptcy. Our monetary guardians have in truth 
turned out to be ravening wolves. 

In offering these illustrations, I am fully aware 
that every time the bank creates a deposit by using 
depositors’ money to purchase assets and receiving 
that money back on deposit, or by making a credit 
entry in his books, that he is creating a debt to a 
depositor that gives the depositor the right to call for 
his money on demand by writing a cheque on the 
bank. 

Yes, let me repeat it is quite true that when bank 
deposits are created by using other people’s money to 
purchase assets or by the mere stroke of a pen as the 
means of collecting usury, that the deposits so created 
give the depositors the right to demand legal tender 
money from the banker. The banker, however, 
knowing that depositors do not use money, assumes 
that never but a small percentage of depositors will 
ask for cash at one and the same time. On this 
assumption, the banker does not hesitate to incur 
liabilities to depositors amounting to billions of dollars 
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in excess of all his available cash. If the banker hap¬ 
pens to be wrong and depositors lose their confidence 
in his short-trading racket and are foolish enough to 
ask for their money, well, it is just too bad for the 
depositors, because the bank closes and the banker 
very rarely goes to goal. Yes, I am aware that the 
depositors have a right in law to ask for their money, 
but I am aware of something else that is even more 
important, and that is that the banker incurs debts to 
depositors with a criminal indifference to his actual 
ability to pay his obligations to depositors. This has 
been proven over and over again. When any appre¬ 
ciable number of depositors ask the bankers for their 
money, bank bankruptcy is the result. This situation 
exists simply because the bankers’ entire credit racket 
is based upon the assumption that the banker is 
entitled to the protection of the government while 
he uses all the devices of the counterfeiter and all the 
privileges of obtaining profit by legalized fraud and 
misrepresentation. 

Now I quite appreciate that to the average indi¬ 
vidual these examples of banking transactions I have 
offered are so foreign to plain reason and honest 
business that they are almost unbelievable. They 
offer, however, the only available explanation for the 
excess of bank deposits over cash and the appalling 
excess of debts over both bank deposits and cash in 
existence. 

Unpayable Debt 

Let us, for the purpose of checking my conclu¬ 
sions, correlate the legal tender money in which all 
debts, including bank deposits, are payable with the 
bank deposits and the public and private interest- 
bearing debts that are now outstanding. They speak 
for themselves and here they are: 
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1934 


Full legal tender casii . 

Alleged bank deposits . 

Public and private interest- 
bearing debts . 


Britain Canada United States 
(in 000,000 of dollars) 

3000 170 1,264 

11,500 2,200 43,000 


80,000 


9,500 


275,000 


No one but the bankers knows the exact total of 
the value of bank assets representing bank loans and 
investments. They are always reported as represent¬ 
ing a substantial surplus over the total bank deposits. 
The amount held in secret reserves and which is in 
the possession of those who, enjoying the oppor¬ 
tunity to let their friends in on preferred lists, i.e., 
the enormously wealthy credit barons, is, of course, 
considered information which the government and 
the public have no right to possess. Suifice it to say 
that in Canada, with $160,000,000 of paid-up capital 
and less than $200,000,000 of cash in the nation, bank 
loans and investments have risen to more than $3,000,- 
000,000. In the United States with $3,000,000,000 
of bank capital, and $4,500,000,000 of cash, the 
bankers’ loans and investments have risen to more 
than $50,000,000,000. 

Once we fully realize that the enormous load 
of debt established is payable in legal tender cash, 
We see at once that the banker has not overlooked 
anything. He has made his position as master of 
the nation s wealth secure by making all debts pay¬ 
able in species of legal tender which, under the sys¬ 
tem, does not exist in anything like the amount re¬ 
quired to settle the debts extant. The figures quoted 
indicate the hopeless position of government and 
public as bankrupt borrowers. 


Specie Payment 

American debtors are called upon to pay $275,- 
000,000,000 out of $1,264,000,000 of legal tender 
money, or for every $275.00 they owe they have 
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$1.26 to pay with. In Great Britain for every 
$80.00 of debts owing $2.00 is available for settle¬ 
ment. In Canada for every $95.00 owing $1.70 
exists as the means of legal payment. These statis¬ 
tics disclose the extent to which the private gold 
standard money system places the borrower at the 
mercy of the lender. Of course, when times are good 
and bank credit is circulating freely, the danger that 
arises when bank loans and other interest-bearing 
debts repayable in money are financed by the issue 
of a fiction of money, is not apparent. Borrowers 
are then able to secure and liquidate their money 
debts with credit. When, however, hard times set 
in and bank credit is being withdrawTi from circula¬ 
tion, the shortage of money always present makes its 
open appearance. Hypothecated assets must then be 
sold for money values in a market where the volume 
of credit for debt settlement purposes is controlled 
by the bankers who have the power to issue and with¬ 
draw it at will from circulation. The result is that 
real assets lose their money value. Homes, farms, 
business institutions and all manner of investment 
values in going concern activities decline. If the 
decline in the value of real wealth goes far enough, 
the investments in municipal, state and national 
bonds also lose their value. Bankruptcy and debt 
repudiation are thus inevitable. Once the decline 
in values has definitely set in, bankers under their 
system are unable to restore prosperity. They have 
everything they can do to maintain their own sol¬ 
vency, and this they can do only by reducing their 
obligations to depositors. This is so because the 
banker has no power to issue the legal tender money 
which his depositors have the right to demand. The 
banker, having obligated himself to pay depositors 
far more cash than exists is compelled, therefore, in 
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periods of depression, to reduce deposits with the 
fall in value of the assets he holds as security for the 
loans he has financed with statements of account. 
When people complain about the bankers not put¬ 
ting credit in circulation in bad times, they overlook 
the fact that imder the existing system the banker 
is powerless to resort to re-issues of further credit 
without running the risk of bankrupting his bank¬ 
ing institution. In a word, the existing system 
makes it possible to finance interest-bearing debts, 
but it is devoid of the power of creating the means 
of liquidating all the interest obligations that such 
debts establish. The banker, it should be remem¬ 
bered, never puts anything in circulation with which 
to pay the total interest he demands. Once interest- 
bearing debts reach a certain point the collapse is 
inevitable. Debts have now reached that point. 

Recapitulation 

Appreciating the difficulty that the average per¬ 
son finds in keeping figures in mind and in the hope 
that the figures quoted may be properly appreciated 
as the factors whose correlation is necessary to justify 
and support the conclusions I have submitted, I have 
summarized in chart form the fimdamental monetary 
statistics already dealt with. 

In these charts I have shown the position of gold 
reserves, notes in circulation, cash in the banks, bank 
deposits and the national public debt for the years 
1914, 1920, 1929 and 1933, for the three countries 
named. The charts visualize the effect of war-time 
finance and show the extent to which bank deposits 
and national debts are inflated above the actual supply 
of gold and cash. In a word, bank deposits, which 
constitute debts of bankers to depositors and national 
debts, are unpayable in money. The increase in these 
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two items discloses that inflation has been resorted to 
by bankers on the one hand whose money liabilities 
to depositors far exceed the total of money in exis¬ 
tence, and on the other by national governments 
whose total obligations far exceed the reasonable 
limits of the debt load that should be carried. 

For the year 1933 I have included a column 
which shows the total figure of public and private 
interest-bearing debts, i.e., the national debt, the debts 
of provinces (States in the United States), munici¬ 
palities, corporations and private individuals com¬ 
bined. These charts clearly disclose that the debt 
position which has been developed under the banker- 
managed gold standard—usury—private money sys¬ 
tem is impossible. 

They disclose the utter impossibility of meeting, 
under that system, the debts it has developed. Unless 
the system of issuing and putting the medium of ex¬ 
change into circulation is changed so that a greater 
volume of medium of exchange can be maintained in 
continuous circulation, there is no way by which exist¬ 
ing debts can be serviced. Repudiation is inevitable. 
They also show that it is utterly impossible to finance 
progress by adding further debt burdens to the im¬ 
possible load that is now being carried. 

It is also to be noted that the statistics and charts 
disclose that practically the same relative results have 
been developed in Great Britain, United States and 
Canada. In Chart 4 I have pictured the same figures 
in another form, showing the mountain of debt now 
carried by the Canadian people. A similar chart 
picturing the same results would disclose that the 
debt load of the people of Great Britain and the 
United States is proportionately heavy. 
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Unfortunately the debt load is now so great 
if deflation were depended upon to reduce it by bank- 
ruptcy and repudiation to the level where it could be 
carried so that a new start could be made, so sweeping 
would be the destitution and bankruptcy that would 
follow that starvation and revolution would be in¬ 
evitable. The only remedy available is an increase 
in the total volume of wages and consumers’ buy ing 
power in circulation. This can only be accomplished 
under an effective scheme of currency And credit 
management maintained through a national banking 
system administered by men who are servants of the 
State. 

In a later chapter I will outline a plan whkdi I 
think Lincoln had in mind when he inaugurated his 
^tional currency programme in the United States 
in 1861 and which he developed during his Presi¬ 
dential term and which, I firmly believe, he would 
have further developed and put into practice had he 
not been assassinated shortly after his inAngiiy j^.t?^n 
in 1865. 
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CHAPTER II 

Money Is Rconomic Power 

The creation of money and the regulation of 
its circulation, as we have seen, involve the exercise 
of no powers which all national governments do not 
possess. In the exercise of these powers, there is 
no administrative function that requires anything 
but plain reason and common sense. Government, 
therefore, by correlating its power to create and 
issue the currency and credit medium of exchange 
now in common use with its power to withdraw cur¬ 
rency and credit from circulation by taxation, can 
maintain in effective circulation whatever volume of 
the medium of exchange may be required to main¬ 
tain the going concern activity of the social system. 
In a word, government can and should use its power 
to create, issue and circulate the medium of exchange 
as a creative power. 

No government need suffer bankruptcy while 
its powers in the realm of currency and cr^it remain 
unused. To save itself from destruction by the dic¬ 
tatorship of Money Power, Democratic government 
must establish a national banking system. In making 
the dhange, it should be recognized that national 
banking and commercial banking are, and should 
be treated as, separate and distinct functions in 
the monetaiy system. The national banking system 
should be confined in its operation to the creation, 
issue and regulation of the circulation of the domestic 
and international medium of exchange necessary 
to maintain government and the trade and commerce 
of the nation. The merchant banking system should 
be confined to the business of serving the private 
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commercial needs of the nation. The former is 
essentially a public enterprise, while the latter is a 
normal part of the private enterprise of a capitalistic 
system. The problems the administration of such a 
system will meet will be discussed more fully later on. 

Economic Difficulties 

I wish now, however, to point out that I am 
fully aware that the reconstruction of the monetary 
system is not in itself a panacea for all the economic 
problems that confront us. It is merely the first 
step. 

We have learned that the promise that economic 
and social security could and would be sustained by 
the management of the private money system cannot 
be fulfilled. In addition to that, we have been com¬ 
pelled to recognize that the international gold stand¬ 
ard is not an effective means of regulating inter¬ 
national trade and that the adverse balances which 
unmanaged international trade develops cannot be 
settled out of the gold reserves available. In the 
future we must, therefore, segregate monetary from 
non-monetary factors and recognize that monetary 
management, other than providing the economic 
power which an effective circulation of the medium 
of exchange offers, should have little or nothing to 
do with the control and regulation of factors and 
institutions which are purely social, economic and 
political. In the past, our inability to segregate and 
administer monetary and non-monetary factors has 
been very largely responsible for the impotency of 
government and the failure of our monetary system. 

Much of the confusion that now exists is due 
very largely to the fact that we have wrongly 
assumed that progress could and should be regulated 
and controlled by those empowered to regulate the 
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flow of the mediiim of exchange in the social system. 
We should have known that progress is 'vdioUy de¬ 
pendent upon education, for it is upon the advance¬ 
ment of intelligence that we must depend to provide 
administration with increasing efficiency. 

The monetary system, instead of being em¬ 
powered to restrain the progress which education 
makes possible as it has been in the past, should be 
charged with the responsibility of financing rational 
progress towards the complete conquest of poverty 
and to the end that cultural life shall be made avail¬ 
able to every individual born into the world. Some 
will say, no doubt, that this will change the estab¬ 
lished order, but it should be remembered that 
changes are always necessary to secure perfection. 

We ought to know by now that a completely 
changed outlook upon the fvmction and power of the 
monetary system is long overdue. Instead of allow- 
mg the monetary system to rule the rate of progress, 
we must make the monetary system the servant of 
progress. Money must be circulated as the economic 
energy of the social system. It should at all tiTn«>a 
be ready and able to increase the volume of bu 3 nng 
power needed to assist science in raising the general 
standard of living. 

Currency and monetized credit must cease to 
be issued against fixed standards such as gold and 
the capacity of borrowers to pay interest in the 
future. It must be issued to eliminate unemploy¬ 
ment and to alleviate indigency due to accident, sick¬ 
ness, age or any other involimtary incapacity suffered 
which makes it impossible for the individual to earn 
a decent living. The gold standard must be changed 
into the wages and decent living standard, because 
money should be issued to serve human progress. 
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Irrigation 

For the purpose of presenting clearly what I 
mean, let me here explain the analogy already re¬ 
ferred to of the circulation of the media of exchange 
in the social system with water circulating in an irri¬ 
gation system. First, in an irrigated area an inex¬ 
haustible supply of water,' sufficient to serve the 
needs of the irrigated land over an indefinite period 
must be established. Next, the means of putting 
the water on the land at the times andf in the quanti¬ 
ties required must be developed, and thirdly, a prac¬ 
tical administration of the circulation of the water 
must be maintained. The water itself will produce 
nothing but weeds. The success of the agricultural 
activities must, therefore, depend upon the industry 
and intelligence of the farmer who works the land 
from year to year. The kind of crop he plants, the 
quality and quantity he produces, the proceeds from 
sale and distribution, the type of buildings and equip¬ 
ment and the social life on the farm are all dependent 
first upon the maintenance of the supply of water, 
and secondly upon the intelligence and industry of 
tire farmer. 

Communal life is sustained in much the same 
way. An inexhaustible supply of the medium of 
exchange must be established. That is now avail¬ 
able. The means of maintaining the medium of ex¬ 
change in circulation must be developed. Wages and 
consumers’ buying power must be sustained and new 
capital must be issued as it is required from time to 
time. Once the social system is supplied with its 
medium of exchange and capital requirements and 
the means of regulating circulation are established, 
the monetary system is ready to do its work. It is 
able to supply the individuals in the community with 
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the medium of exchange necessary to divide labour 
and intelligence. What they will produce, how they 
will use it, the type of social system they maintain 
and the cultural progress they achieve, are dependent 
upon the intelligence and industry of leaders in the 
innumerable structures of the social system. Modern 
progress, therefore, depends first upon the power of 
government to maintain an effective circulation of 
the medium of exchange with which people can 
divide the produce of their industry, and secondly, 
upon education which should create both intelligence 
and capacity to work with others in ever-increasing 
service to all. 

Now I appreciate that while water runs away, 
the medium of exchange tends not only to accumulate 
but to increase its buying power tmder the influences 
of accelerating velocity of circulation. Therefore, in 
the social system taxation must be used to prevent 
the flooding of the social system with buying power 
and to prevent its clogging in the possession of the 
few. In addition to the national banking system, 
which issues the medium of exchange, and the taxation 
system, which prevents inflation, deliberate powers of 
control and regulation must be established and main¬ 
tained; otherwise the provision of abundant buying 
power will only result in chaos overwhelming 
progress. 

Industry, commerce and trade and social activi¬ 
ties must ail be taken in hand and co-ordinated under 
an effective scheme for the development of a national 
social order. The work of national, provincial, state, 
county and municipal government must be co-ordin¬ 
ated to the end that all will contribute towards 
achieving ordered progresss. In no other way J^can 
glut be avoided. 
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Balanced progress must be maintained in all 
departments of the commercial, industrial and social 
life of the nation. The mere fact that many of these 
problems appear to be difficult and do involve ex¬ 
perimentation should not prevent us from going for¬ 
ward. We should, on the experience of the past, 
feel justified in the conclusion that with time and 
experience, solutions of practical value will be found 
for every problem that confronts us. We should 
not forget that men twenty-five and fifty years from 
now will probably be in a much better position than 
we are to solve the ultimate difficulties of some of 
the problems we are now compelled to meet. 

The vast extent of the work involved in any 
scheme of planned economy may be inferred from 
what has grown out of the reconstruction programme 
started by ex-President Hoover in 1932, when he 
launched the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
At that time everyone thought that the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, by coming to the aid of 
bankers and large corporations with financial assist¬ 
ance, would be able to act as a priming of the pump 
that would set the wheels of progress in motion. The 
programme of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion proved to be inadequate. 

Since then President Roosevelt, in his endeavour 
to make his recovery programme effective, has foimd 
it necessary to expand his National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act into the following administrative depart¬ 
ments : 

AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra¬ 
tion. 

ACP—Advisor on Consumer Problems. 

NIRB—National Industrial Recovery Board. 

FCC—Federal Communications Commission. 
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FSEC—Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
TVACI—Tennessee Valley Associated Co- 
Operatives Inc. 

FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration. 

FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation. 

CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Banks Board. 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
FSLIC—Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

FCT—Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 

FACA—Federal Alcohol Control Administra¬ 
tion. 

FHA—Federal Housing Administration. 
SAPFT—Special Advisor to the President on 
Foreign Trade. 

EIB—Export-Import Banks. 

FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion. 

PAB—Petroleum Administrative Board. 

PWA—Public Works Administration. 

SHC—Subsistence Homesteads Corporation. 
PWEHC—Public Works Emergency Hous¬ 
ing Corporation. 

The establishment of all these agencies has 
increased the total of government employees in 
Washington by almost 100,000, and resulted in 
a boom-time prosperity for Capitol landlords 
and business men. 

President Roosevelt has found all these to be 
necessary to arrest the progress of depression and he 
is by no means finished. Experience in this depressimi 
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is compelling all to recognize that the NBC or the 
National Banking Corporation is the most essential 
of all the departments needed to bring about pros¬ 
perity. Another is the NE & HA, or the National 
Education and Health Administration. Only with 
such organizations can the government finance and 
maintain the tremendous increase in the cost of 
government that planned economy involves. 

To relieve unemployment, the government has 
found it necessary to launch a vast programme of 
public works. In the beginning the reactionary 
elements declared that every step Roosevelt took 
was a mistake. But the forces of reaction are declin¬ 
ing and their opposition is disappearing. For ex¬ 
ample, many people have decried the programme of 
public works upon the ground that modern construc¬ 
tion is of such a permanent nature and offers so little 
in the way of labour for maintenance that in a com¬ 
paratively short time the saturation point in public 
works will be reached and unemployment will be 
more serious than ever. 

For while this is partly true, the fact remains 
that if every nation were to undertake to reconstruct 
buildings, roads, railroads and all public and private 
institutions so that twentieth century standards 
would be established, unemployment during the next 
quarter of a century would be unknown. This pro¬ 
gramme, however, cannot be financed if credits are 
to be borrowed at interest, but such a programme 
does offer an opportunity for national governments 
to put buying power in circulation that will sustain 
domestic and international trade. In the meantime, 
plans could be laid to provide for the needs of an age 
when leisure would be permanently established as 
the normal state of human existence. But as yet 
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work, not leisure, is our problem. We are just wast¬ 
ing our time worrying about something that can 
only be dealt with years in the futiu-e. Doing that, 
we lose the opportunity to do the work now waiting 
to be done. 

Let us solve oiu* present problems, and if we 
do our job properly, posterity will take care of the 
many problems that we are not able to deal with, 
simply because they are not ready or ripe for solu¬ 
tion. One thing is certain: once we are in a position 
to effectively finance trade and commerce, many of 
the problems that to us now seem unsolvable will 
solve themselves. 

Certainly no progress can be made until an 
effective management of the monetary system is 
established, and that is not in itself a difficult prob- 
lenu 

Taxation Obfolete 

From what we have observed, it is perfectly 
apparent that governments with power to create and 
issue money and credit need not borrow capital 
necessary to finance government. No levies of taxes, 
therefore, are required to maintain government other 
than those essential to maintain the effective circula¬ 
tion of the medium of exchange. 

By the adoption of a sane attitude towards 
money and credit, the financing of public works and 
social services can and should be changed from one 
of disastrous expense to the taxpayers into a profit¬ 
able operation serving the general betterment of the 
entire social system. 

The Valve of National Currency and Credit 

Let us check these conclusions by examining 
more closely the proposition that the government’s 
ri^it to issue the medium of exchange is and should 
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be treated as a wealth-creating and wealth-producing 
function. The facts and plain reason support such 
a proposition. When, for example, the government 
authorizes the minting of 38 cents worth of silver 
into a $1.00 coin and declares it to have 100 cents 
in money value and uses such a medium of exchange 
to pay civil servants and governmental contractors 
for labour and material, the government makes a 
profit of 62 cents on every dollar issued. If the 
government uses cheaper metal, paper or an account¬ 
ing system in which credits transferable by cheque 
are substituted for token currency, the profit to the 
government would be even greater, amounting to the 
difference in the cost of the metal, paper or account¬ 
ing system employed. 

Now let us examine a little more closely what 
the power to create and issue money means to govern¬ 
ment. Let us assume that the government is going 
to build a school worth $100,000. The govern¬ 
ment lets the contract and the contractor builds the 
school and turns it over to the government, and the 
government gives to the contractor, let us say, 
100,000 silver dollars. The government, by ex¬ 
changing for the 100,000 silver dollars that cost the 
government $38,000 for a school worth $100,000, 
makes a profit of $62,000 on the transaction. But 
let us assume that the government issues a $100,000 
paper currency note or enters a credit in the books 
of a national banking system in favour of the con¬ 
tractors for $100,000 transferable by cheque, then the 
cost to the government would be a purely nominal 
amoimt and the profit to the government would be 
increased proportionately. The government has ac¬ 
complished a two-fold purpose. It has increased the 
real wealth of the conummity with a $100,000 school 
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and it has increased the money wealth of the com¬ 
munity by $100,000 of money, and no one is in debt. 

Taxes Eliminated 

Here, then, we observe that the power of govern¬ 
ment to create money places the government in a 
position to finance all public enterprise without cost 
to the taxpayers. But there is something even more 
important than that. By this course the government 
is able to steadily increase the volume of consumers’ 
buying power required to serve the demands of pro¬ 
gress. For example, the $100,000 which the govern¬ 
ment has issued in payment for the school has gone 
into circulation. It has been used by all those en¬ 
gaged in providing the material and the labour out 
of which the school was created with buying power. 
They, in turn, have bought the needs and comforts 
and conveniences of existence, and the social system 
is enriched by an added volume of medium of ex¬ 
change that has been put into circulation as a result 
of the creation of real wealth in the form of the com¬ 
pleted school. The community at large has a school 
representing real wealth to the value of $100,000 and 
$100,000 in buying power has been put in circulation. 
The books are balanced. 

Let us carry the illustration further. There is 
the cost of maintaining and operating the school. 
When the government creates its own paper money 
or credits in a national banking system to finance the 
school’s operation as a going-concern unit in the 
social system, a continuous stream of purchasing 
power is put in circulation. That increase is re¬ 
quired to support the greater demand for the in¬ 
creased buying power needed to purchase the increas¬ 
ing supply of comforts and conveniences which edu¬ 
cated people desire. 
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Now let us assume that all of the public works 
and social services now being maintained on a nig¬ 
gardly basis by national, provincial, state, county 
and municipal authorities were financed by the issue 
of national currency and credit, and that govern¬ 
ments were under no obligation to arbitrarily with¬ 
draw from circulation any sum other than the 
amount necessary to maintain the effective buying 
power of the medium of exchange. Governments 
could then usher in an era of progress in govern¬ 
mental service to the people that would eliminate any 
possible suggestion of imemployment. Wages could 
be maintained at all times and in all circumstances. 
People could be paid to go to school if there was 
nothing else for them to do. “Yes,” the inflationist 
says, “but what about prices?” Well, we will deal 
with that issue in the proper time. It is a problem, 
but it is not altogether a monetary problem. 

Tastes and Bankruptcy 

In contrast with this proposal, let us take a 
concrete case under the present system. The govern¬ 
ment now issues $100,000 of 5 per cent, bonds, repay¬ 
able in forty years. The community builds, uses and 
pays for the school. The credit dealers convert the 
bonds into credit medium of exchange. When the 
school is completed the government takes it over and 
pays over $100,000, which is then in circulation, but 
the books do not balance, because while there is $100,- 
000 in circulation against the value of the school of 
$100,000, there is a liability to repay the bonds over 
a period of forty years at 5 per cent., which totals in 
all $300,000. When the government finally pays for 
the school, $200,000 more than was put into circula¬ 
tion by the lenders has been transferred from the 
community at large to the lending community. 
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When we realize that it is under this system 
that we have tried to finance government and private 
enterprise, war and progress, we should not be 
amazed when we find that the circulation of the 
medium of exchange has ceased its active flow. 
Under the system it could not end in any other re¬ 
sult. That will be made more than plain when we 
consider in more detail war finance, post-war pros¬ 
perity and post-war depression. Suffice it to say at 
the moment that this illustration proves that the gold 
standard usury system is bound to end in depression. 

Under a sane monetary system children, 
mothers in need, the injured, those entitled to super¬ 
annuation allowances and the aged could be cared 
for on a basis of Christian social justice. Instead 
of being treated as irksome and costly burdens to 
the taxpayers they would be converted into con¬ 
sumers of real value to the commercial life of the 
nation. The standard of public life and the living of 
the masses of the people could be raised to the level 
that modern science has made a practical possibility. 
Surely there is nothing visionary or impractical in 
managing the nation’s power to create money for 
such purposes. 

In the face of the facts, we must recognize that 
depression and poverty are abnormal and purely 
artificial conditions. 

The Glittering Delusion 
In the light of all that has taken place, we should 
be coming to an appreciation of the wisdom of Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland who, on December 3rd, 1888, in¬ 
cluded in his message to Congress this profound ex¬ 
pression of superior statescraft: 

“He mocks the people who proposes that 
government shall protect the rich and that they 
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in turn will care for the labouring poor. Any 
intermediary between the people and their 
government or the least delegation of the care 
and protection the government owes to the hum¬ 
blest citizen in the land makes the boast of free 
institutions a glittering delusion and the pre¬ 
tended boon of Ajnerican citizenship a shame¬ 
less imposition.” 

Time has vindicated Cleveland’s understanding and 
we are paying the price of the obvious folly of the 
past. 

We are now face to face with the day of reckon¬ 
ing, and that day can no longer be put off. In our 
worship of money and gold we have forgotten God. 
Church organizations, in their desire to accumulate 
money-wealth, have ignored the Christian dogma 
that the teaching of the laws of God is their sacred 
duty. As a result usurers, the servants of the arch¬ 
fiend, have succeeded in establishing hell on earth. 
The wolves of society have been entrusted with the 
care of the economic Hfestream of the social system 
and they have devoured the economic power of civil¬ 
ization. The very men against whom all govern¬ 
ments should have been on guard have been placed 
in a position of complete control over the destiny of 
progress. The sin of covetousness is accepted as a 
virtue. It is supposed to be the soul of good business. 

The Sovereignty of Bankers 
In confirmation of the soundness of my con¬ 
clusion that under the present monetary system, 
governments have actually delegated the power to 
control the trade of the nation to bankers. Let me 
call as a witness to the fact the evidence of a former 
Governor of the Bank of England. In 1910 the 
Governor of the Bank of England declared before 
the American National Monetary Commission that: 
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“The Bank of England regulates the con¬ 
ditions imder which the trade of the country is 
carried on, and imposes a charge on the trade 
of the country for legitimate accommodation.” 
Despite the ruin and despair, the bankruptcy 
and the destitution, and the total collapse of domestic 
and international trade that have attended banker 
management of currency and credit, the bankers stiU 
flamboyantly declare; 

“The lessons of experience and the common 
judgment of students of the subjects of money 
and credit everywhere have led to the universal 
policy of entrusting to banks the responsibility 
of managing the money system.” 
Unfortunately, the management of the money 
system carries with it the control of government and 
trade. Thus we have been led by the shallowest kind 
of trickery into the adoption of a system that has 
imposed poverty on the masses and to accept the 
delusion that the people should remain mystified, 
perplexed and poor, for fear that they would suffer 
disaster from plenty. We have foolishly listened to 
the exhortations of money changers and credit deal¬ 
ers that bankers alone possessed the integrity and 
administrative knowledge that is required to pro¬ 
perly control and regulate the issue and circulation 
of the medium of exchange which constitutes the 
spending power of government and the buying 
power of the consumer. So long as this nonsense 
continues, we must acknowledge that we have 
learned nothing from God, the Scripture, the teach¬ 
ings of Christ or history. For the truth is that the 
private money system violates the sanctions of both 
Christian teaching and experience. 

Confu&ion 

Instead of placing the men responsible for the 
issue and circulation of the medium of exchange 
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under the responsibilities and checks of national and 
public stewardship, we have allowed the operators 
of a private money system to enjoy unchallengeable 
authority to use the medium of exchange of our 
Christian era as a means of private gain. Intoxicated 
with power, these irresponsible trustees have in¬ 
dulged the lust and insatiable greed of usury to the 
point where all vitality has been literally sucked out 
of the most advanced and enlightened civilization 
that ever existed. 

It is because money is now managed primarily 
as an instrument of appropriation serving the in¬ 
terests of a private monopoly that there is so much 
confusion engendered whenever currency and credit 
problems are considered. That is why you hear on 
every hand statements such as: 

“I do not know anything about money,” 
“Currency and credit problems are over my 
head,” “Do not talk to me about the monetary 
system, I cannot imderstand it,” 
and so on, ad nauseum. 

Confusion and perplexity dominate in a realm 
that is and should always remain the soul of sim¬ 
plicity, for sound money, sound credit, sound bank¬ 
ing and a sound monetary system must always be 
simple. Walter Bagehot made this clear in his book, 
“Lombard Street,” written in 1873, which has always 
been recognized as the bankers’ Bible, when he said: 

“A banker’s business—^his proper business 
—does not begin while he is using his own money; 
it commences when he begins to use the capital of 
others. 

“The business of banking ought to be simple; 
if it is hard it is wrong. 

“The only secm-ities . •. that a banker ought 
to touch are those which are easily saleable and 
easily intelligible.” 
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Now if money were created and circulated as a 
medium of exchange by the government instead of 
being created and managed by private bankers as an 
instrument of appropriation, all would be able to 
agree with Walter Bagehot. 

In the face of all the facts which undoubtedly 
support Bagehot’s conclusions, there certainly is no 
reason why anyone should feel that an acknowledg¬ 
ment of a complete and total ignorance of money and 
monetary problems is a mark of sophistication. That 
such an attitude is adopted by men, otherwise normal¬ 
ly sane and intelligent, merely proves that propa¬ 
gandists, working in the service of private monopolies, 
can always successfully depend upon the shibboleths 
and fetishes of superstition to overrule and dominate 
plain reason. 

Now the fact that the banker has misled us into 
believing that the management of money and credit 
is a difficult and complex science that no one can 
understand proves beyond any question the imsound- 
ness of his system. The private money system is one, 
however, that must be protected by confusion and 
perplexity because if statesmen, chmrch leaders, busi¬ 
ness men and the public really xmderstood it, they 
would recognize it as a racket and insist upon its de¬ 
struction. The banker, however, has successfully 
fooled and dominated everyone. Rulers of church 
and state, the press and public, aU became the wilL'ng 
and humble servitors of the captivating and guileful 
charm of usurers. Statesmen applauded and church 
leaders condoned the repudiation of the law of God: 
‘‘Thou shalt not lend on usury.” The monetary sys¬ 
tem of Great Britain, which established and consti¬ 
tutionalized a colossal scheme of mass robbery, theft 
and fraud, was held out by all as a perfect institution 
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of social justice and a contributing factor to human 
progress. The Morgan family, with the attainment 
of monetary leadership in the Land of Liberty, be¬ 
came the unofficial sponsors of the Church of Eng¬ 
land in the United States. Bishops and church dig¬ 
nitaries became shareholders in banks, armament 
companies and distilleries, profiting, along with 
others, from the fruits of usury and in the production 
of the instruments of human destruction. Everyone 
became money minded and money took the place of 
God as the symbol of power throughout Christendom. 

It therefore appears that our difficulties are not 
due to any inherent defect in Christian Democracy, 
but solely to the fact that we have been wrong in our 
attitude to the management, use and purpose of the 
medium of exchange. The issue is perfectly plain 
and it is— 

Shall the power to create money be managed by 
men responsible to the government and the nation 
as a public utility or shall it be managed as the stock- 
in-trade of a private profit-seeking monopoly of mass 
usury? 

That is an issue to which the answer was made 
more than 3,000 years ago when Moses, under the 
direction of God, laid down the law “Thou shalt not 
lend on usury.” 

Banker Versus State Control 

It is in considering the issue of whether the power 
to issue and circulate money should be used as the 
economic power of government or as the stock-in- 
trade of a private profit-seeking monopoly that we 
find the root cause of the failure of Democracy and 
capitalism. It is upon this issue that the ideals of 
true Democracy clash with the theories and purposes 
of orthodox finance. 
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Issuing and circulating money to serve the needs 
of the people is a plain and easy proposition, but 
when money is issued and circulated to serve a private 
monopoly a facade of mystery must be developed to 
hide the truth. That is perfectly plain. No fraudu¬ 
lent racket could survive otherwise. In any event I 
feel certain that an examination of the powers that 
bankers have secured will place my conclusions that 
the private money system is a plain racket upon sub¬ 
stantial grounds. Let us see first what the banker 
needs and second the powers he has secured. 

Powers Needed hy the Banker 
If the power to create and circulate the medium 
of exchange is to be effectively used as the stock-in- 
trade of a private banking monopoly, privileged to 
accumulate wealth by earning interest on paper and 
credit issued by bankers as a substitute for money 
which should be issued by governments, the private 
monopoly will naturally seek to secure from govern¬ 
ment the following extraordinary powers; 

(a) The exclusive management of the monetary 
gold reserves of the nation and the right to 
say how much or how little gold would be 
held for monetary purposes. 

(h) The exclusive monopoly of the creation and 
issue of the nation’s legal tender paper cur¬ 
rency and bank credit transferable by cheque 
as a substitute for money, leaving to the 
goveimment the right to mint and issue metal 
coins, the least used and the most costly 
form of money. 

(c) The exclusive monopoly of the power to 
regulate and manage the circulation of the 
nation’s medium of exchange. 

(d) The exclusive monopoly of the issue of new 
capital, including capital required for 
governmental and private investment. 
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(e) Supreme authority over government in the 
realm of currency and finance, together with 
the power to control the creation of capital 
for investment in public enterprise, industry 
and commerce. 

(f) The unrestricted and unfettered privilege 
of creating, issuing and circulating bank 
credit transferable by cheque and a sub¬ 
stitute for money and the right— 

(1) To create bank deposits by advancing 
loans of bank credit established by the 
mere entry of a credit in the banker’s 
books in the name of the borrower; 

(2) To circulate bank credit as overdrafts 
of credit loans established by the bank; 

(3) To purchase governmental bonds and 
all manner of interest-bearing securi¬ 
ties and profit-producing assets with 
legal tender money issued by the Bank 
of England, and wdth bank credit issued 
by private bankers, thereby permitting 
the banker to finance interest-bearing 
loans by the creation and issue of a pure 
fiction of money. 

Poiaers Given to Bankers 

Now it is not without significance that when we 
examine otir coinage, currency and banking laws, we 
find all these powers are now vested in the monopoly 
of private banking while the records containing mone¬ 
tary statistics prove beyond any question that they 
have all been used to serve the craft of usury in a way 
that has proved detrimental to the well-being of 
national and social economy. In proportion to the 
increase in the debts of government and people, the 
wealth of the financiers, credit dealers and bankers 
has steadily increased. Clearly, there was method in 
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the bankers’ advice to government on monetary 
policy. It was all in favour of the banker. 

It is, of course, idle to conclude that a monetary 
policy which has been so disastrous to society and so 
beneficial to the ancient trade of money dealing hap¬ 
pened by chance. It is much more reasonable to 
assume that it is the result of coldly-planned and 
skilfully-operated manipulation. It is quite clear 
that the bankers’ monopoly is not the result of laissez 
faire on the part of the bankers. The proof that the 
bankers, during the last 200 years, knew full well 
what they were about is to be found in an examination 
of the laws which established the original Bank of 
England in 1694, the original Bank of the United 
States in 1791, the second Bank of the United States 
in 1816, which, incidentally, was the same year that 
silver was demonetized in Great Britain, the Bank 
of England in 1844, the Federal Reserve banking 
system in 1914 and the Bank of Canada in 1934. 
These laws were aH moulded from the same pattern 
and, strangely enough, they followed the genejial 
plan outlined by the original bank of credit manip¬ 
ulation which was established in Genoa in 1409. 
The laws that have created our super-banking struc¬ 
ture were developed under the direction of the master 
minds of the age-old craft of usury. They were 
designed to establish the sovereignty of Money Power 
over Democracy, and they have been successful. 

Everyone who knows anything about the enact¬ 
ment of laws knows full well that all banking, cur¬ 
rency and credit legislation is drawn by and enacted 
under the supervision of the ablest lawyers that 
bankers’ money can buy. They invariably work in 
the service not of the state, but of the private money 
system. That they have done their work well and 
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effectively may be inferred from the fact that in every 
nation, with the exception of Russia and Japan, 
private bankers now enjoy the privilege of managing 
the monetary system and the power to achieve the 
following objectives: 

(1) To maintain a shortage of money. 

This is accomplished by restricting the government’s 
power to issue money to a metal reserve limitation 
and by skilful propaganda threatening the disasters 
of inflation. 

(2) To vest in the bankers the control of the 
issue of currency and credit. 

This is accomplished by the creation of a central bank 
to which is delegated a monopoly of the national pre¬ 
rogative of issuing paper currency. 

(3) To permit bankers to finance interest-bear¬ 
ing loans and to purchase profit-producing 
assets with bankers’ printing press money, 
and bank credit created by the mere stroke 
of a pen in bankers’ books. 

This is accomphshed by giving to private banks the 
right to print, issue and use paper currency and by 
the practice of permitting bankers to finance loans 
with bookkeeping entries and allowing the banker to 
call his bookkeeping entries bank deposits of money. 
Naturally, they advise that the bankers and not the 
government should have the monopoly of creating 
new capital. All must therefore borrow from the 
private money system, using a fiction of capital 
created by the bankers in an accounting system. 

(4) To compel government, corporation and in¬ 
dividual to finance all public and private 
enterprise requiring new capital by borrow¬ 
ing bank credit at interest repayable m 
money. 

This is accomplished by permitting bankers to re¬ 
main the exclusive technical advisers upon banking, 
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currency, credit loans and governmental monetary 
policy. Any other practice, we are told, would con¬ 
stitute unsound finance and be injurious to our credit. 

(5) To place under the control of the banker 
the government of the nation, the level of 
prices and the standard of living of the 
people. 

This is accomplished by a unique exploitation of the 
doctrine of specie payment and the practice of trading 
short. The gold standard having been employed to 
maintain a shortage of legal tender money, the bank¬ 
ers financed loans and all debts so created were made 
payable in legal tender based on gold. The banker, 
permitted to purchase interest-bearing assets with 
paper currency and with credits transferable by 
cheque created in the bankers’ books by the mere 
stroke of a pen, which are not subject to the limita¬ 
tion of gold or anything else, but the private bankers’ 
judgment, thus became the complete master of 
government, producers and consumers. The legal 
minds, who were charged with the work of devising 
banking and ciurrency laws to serve bankers, finan¬ 
ciers and credit dealers, did their work effectively and 
well from the usurer’s point of view. Governmental 
bankruptcy, unemployment, destitution and unpay¬ 
able debt in the midst of abundance now bear witness 
to that truth. 

ECONOMIC FALLACIES 
The Negation of the Law of Supply and Demand 

In view of the situation that actually exists, it is 
not surprising to find that the fundamental laws which 
academic economists say are essential to the mainten¬ 
ance of what the banker calls a “sound money system” 
are thoroughly unsound and wholly impractical. They 
do, in fact, actually violate the laws that must be de- 
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pended up<m to maintain economic and social prog¬ 
ress. The restrictitwn of the issue of currency to gold 
or any other fixed standard is obviously unsound. 

We know that the law of supply and demand 
which serves production, consumption by use and re¬ 
placement is in a continuous state of fiux. None of 
the innumerable factors involved in the progress of 
civilization remains static, nor can any of them be 
standardized. Therefore, the creation, issue, circula¬ 
tion and cancellation and re-issue of the medium of 
exchange must be readily changeable; otherwise the 
variations that must be made from time to time to 
meet the changes in the production and use of wealth 
cannot be accomplished. If this is not possible, the 
medium of exchange cannot be used to serve effective¬ 
ly the law of supply and demand, for it cannot be 
circulated to maintain in balanced equasion the 
natural expansion of production, consumption and 
replacement that progress demands. 

Ignoring these facts, we have been told by the 
bankers that the issue of national currency must be 
restricted to scarce commodities such as gold and 
silver. Foolishly adopting this absurd conclusion, 
we have by law restricted the power of government 
to issue money by limiting the issue of the medium 
of exchange to gold, which bears no relation whatever 
to the possible creation and use of goods and services 
and the replacement of destructions. We should, 
therefore, not be surprised when we find our mone¬ 
tary system conflicting with the entire social order 
for, in truth, we have established a monetary law that 
stands as an effective barrier to the proper function¬ 
ing of education as a means of advancing civilization. 
This is so because our monetary laws which limit the 
issue of the medium of exchange to gold negative the 
natural operation of the law of supply and demand. 
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Monetary laws which restrict the issue of national 
currency to a gold ratio destroy the power of govern¬ 
ment to provide the nation with the medium of ex¬ 
change essential to progress. The government’s 
power to create money is eflFectively nullified. Govern¬ 
ment thus imposes upon itself a condition of im- 
potency in the realm of its most important respon¬ 
sibility. Under the gold standard ft cannot finance 
progress. 

Bankers’ Circvlation 

Equally unsound is the bankers’ scheme of cir¬ 
culation. The banker has assumed that he can man¬ 
age the circulation of purchasing power by advancing 
credit at low rates of interest in good times, and by 
checking the rate of progress through the raising of 
the rate of interest and withdrawing his loans from 
drcxilation when he thinks prosperity has gone far 
enough. The assumption that there is an3rthing 
scientific in the expansion and contraction of bank 
credit as the purchasing power medium of exchange 
of the people is utter nonsense. The banker blindly 
follows and encourages periods of speculation by ex¬ 
panding credit freely. When a speculative era has 
attained the crisis that always comes with the hysteria 
and madness that dominates the public in the pursuit 
of easy gains, the banker withdraws his credit, leaving 
the public holding worthless assets and loaded with 
impossible debts. 

Under banker management, the cycles that ter¬ 
minate in boom and depression crises are inevitable. 
Unfortunately, as the trade cycle operates, in the main 
the banker profits. In the first instance the banker 
gains by earning interest on credit loaned as specula¬ 
tion advances prices, and in the second instance the 
banker gains from the accumulation of hypothecated 
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wealth of borrowers unable to repay loans. Yes, it 
is true that in these cycles bankers occasionally do 
suffer bankruptcy, but the bankers who survive are 
always the gainers. With each major boom and de¬ 
pression the bankers become fewer and richer, while 
the poor and destitute become more numerous. 

The Functions of Bank Rate 
The Macmillan Committee dealt very complete¬ 
ly with the bankers’ system and methods of controll¬ 
ing the regulating circulation, and they pointed out 
its pitiful inadequacy. The report says: 

**The methods by which a modern Central 
bank controls the volume and terms of credit in 
its domestic monetary system consist, in the 
main— 

“(i) In what are now known as ‘open mar¬ 
ket operations’, that is to say, the purchase or 
sale of assets in the market on the initiative of 
the Central Bank itself, and 

“(ii) in varying the terms on which it will 
purchase assets on the initiative of the seller, 
which is conveniently summed up as ‘bank rate 
policy’.” 

Prior to 1931 it was assumed by bankers that 
their pre-war policy, which was very largely limited 
to making money cheap or dear, of encouraging bor¬ 
rowing or withdrawing loans, could be effectively 
augmented by the additional policy of open market 
operations. Since 1931, however, the idea that the 
bankers could improve the circulation of private fin¬ 
ance by buying and selling interest-bearing securities 
has failed to produce any satisfactory results. 

The bankers’ system of circulation has proven 
to be inadequate. It has failed completely. The 
IMacmillan Committee anticipated this result when 
they said: 
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“There can be no doubt in our judgment 
that bank rate policy is an absolute necessity for 
the sound management of a monetary system 
and- that it is a most delicate and beautiful in¬ 
strument for the purpose. Nevertheless, there 
are certain limitations to its usefulness.” 

The subtle sarcasm that is brought into play by 
describing “bank rate policy” as a “delicate and beau¬ 
tiful instrument” becomes noticeably conspicuous 
when the report describes how this “delicate and beau¬ 
tiful instrument” works. According to the Mac¬ 
millan report, “bank rate policy” destroys business 
profits, establishes unemployment and creates a con¬ 
dition of depression which it is impotent to correct. 
This, according to the Macmillan Committee, is how 
it works: 

“Its efficacy depends, in the first instance, 
on reducing the profits of the business men 
When in th^e effort to minimize this result, out¬ 
put and unemployment are contracted, it de¬ 
pends on decreasing the amoimt of business 
profits and increasing unemployment up to what¬ 
ever figure is necessary to cause business men 
either to decrease their costs by additional econ¬ 
omies or to insist on, and their workers to accept, 
a reduction of wages. But public opinion does 
not easily acquiesce in such a process. And the 
reduction, if and when effected, will fall unequal¬ 
ly and unfairly on those sections of the commun¬ 
ity who are least protected by contract, least able 
to defend themselves, and often least able to 
afford the sacrifice. 

“Moreover, those who are in charge of our 
monetary system will—naturally and excusably 
—be reluctant to carry through so ruthless a 
policy to its proper conclusion, with the result 
that we may continue for a long period in a de¬ 
pressed condition with severe losses and severe 
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“imemployment and yet with not enough of both 
to compel by force majeure the necessary re¬ 
adjustment of incomes. Moreover, once such a 
condition of depression has become firmly estab¬ 
lished a policy of dear money will no longer be 
necessary to ensure its continuance; for it will 
contain within itself the seeds of its own per¬ 
petuation.” 

Surely a policy that creates results so disastrous 
to the welfare of humanity and the social system is 
something more than a “delicate and beautiful instru¬ 
ment”. It is a vicious and monstrous power that has 
been outrageously abused. It is the power that per¬ 
mits bankers to place money and their credit substi¬ 
tute for money upon a plane where it is superior to 
human values and human needs. This power, even 
in the hands of altruists, would be dangerous. No 
such power should ever be given to any group of 
money-loving, profit-seeking individuals. 

The record of bankers clearly shows that they 
have never placed the needs of humanity or the wel¬ 
fare of general trade and commerce first. The welfare 
of the banking community in the exercise of its power 
to earn interest and to accximulate wealth by invest¬ 
ment of a preferred nature has always been placed 
first. National seciu’ity, social welfare and stable 
trade have always been sacrificed to secure the profit 
and power of the banking community. 

To those who fear that public men administering 
a national banking system would prefer political 
partizans, the thought never seems to come that in 
the monopoly of banking a vicious scheme of dis¬ 
crimination, preference and privilege is continuously 
in operation. Bankers engaged in all manner of com¬ 
merce and industry are in a position to use their power 
to prefer themselves and their friends to the dis- 


advantage of those with whom they are competing or 
to whom their friendship is not extended. 

There is no power that government can ever use 
to eliminate the evils of privilege and preference in 
our commercial system as long as the bankers have 
the right to create and control the circulation of 
buying power. 

This power to prefer and discriminate against 
has gradually spread through every department of 
our modern commercial and industrial life. Like a 
great cancer, it has destroyed fair competition and 
converted modern trade and commerce into an inten¬ 
sive activity in which the idea of monopolistic power 
profiting by discounts, rebates, favours in advertising, 
special prices and a host of other things that have 
come to make the word “chiselling” one of the most 
significant and sinister of modem expressions. It 
compels us to conclude that the control of circulation 
must be undertaken as a national responsibility. 

Interest and Profit 

But let me return to the outstanding defect in 
the bankers’ scheme of circulation—the defect that is 
inherent in the system they have established. It is 
the exaction of interest. In this iniquity, the invest¬ 
ment banker is, of course, the real culprit. The 
merchant banker is not so much to blame, for his loans 
are for short terms and he gives a measure of real 
service. Once we realize that every dollar of bank 
credit which the banker puts into circulation is issued 
under a contract to be returned to the banker on a 
specific date with interest, we should be able to see 
the danger involved. Obviously, under this practice, 
the banker, by making loans, temporarily increases 
the volume of the medium of exchange in circulation. 
When the loans are repaid, however, the total volume 
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of medium of exchange in circulation is less than it 
was when the loans were made by the amotmt of the 
discounts, charges and interest which the banker has 
exacted. 

Under the theories of the private money system, 
the continuous expansion of the circulation of the 
medium of exchange required to sustain progress is 
impossible. A moment’s reflection on what takes 
place will make that proposition perfectly clear. Take, 
for example, the simple illustration of capital invested 
in a shoe factory. The owner invests a certain amount 
of money in the plant, supplementing his own capital 
with borrowed bank credit for operating expenses. 
The sale price of the product of the plant must in¬ 
clude a sufficient amount to repay operating ex¬ 
penses, capital investment, interest to the banker and 
profit on the operation. Therefore, the sale price of 
a pair of shoes must exceed the cost of producing the 
shoes by their proportionate share of the interest and 
profit demanded. Now, nothing has been put into 
circulation to take care of interest and profit. If the 
operation is successful, banker and capitalist in the 
end must be possessed of more than they put into 
circulation; consequently, the consumers’ bujdng 
power stream is subject to an exaction that will 
eventually reduce it to the point where the buying 
power of the consumer cannot support the operation 
of the plant established. Now, when government fin¬ 
ances by borrowing capital from the private money 
system, agreeing to repay it with interest, the govern¬ 
ment joins with the capitalist and the banker in de¬ 
manding more from the taxpayers, who are also con¬ 
sumers, than government, banker and capitalist put 
into circulation. 

If this policy is persisted in, it must result in the 
ultimate destruction of the consumers’ buying power. 


the confiscation of the wealth of the taxpayer and the 
bankruptcy of the State. Under this impossible pro¬ 
gramme, which the banker offers as a sound money 
system, the medium of exchange wealth of the nation 
is hound to centralize in the possession of bankers, 
financiers and credit dealers. In time, borrowers who 
can operate at a profit cease to exist and the monetary 
wealth of the nation becomes valueless to the com¬ 
munity at large because it is deliberately withheld 
from circulation. 

Bankruptcy and Debt 

Of course, circulation can be prolonged and is 
prolonged by individual bankruptcy and by the pyra¬ 
miding of debts. In the course of time, however, 
although it may be staved off, the day of reckoning is 
inevitable and likewise the coming of depression is 
inescapable. 

Now it does not require a great deal of intelli¬ 
gence to appreciate that if capitalist, banker and 
government join together in demanding from tax¬ 
payers and consumers more in the way of prices, in¬ 
terest and taxes, than capitalist, banker and govern¬ 
ment put into circulation, that the circulation of 
buying power will be wiped out. Anyone can check 
the soundness of this conclusion by applying the fol¬ 
lowing test: Take a bucket of water and a dipper. 
Pour into the bucket one dipperful and then pour 
out two. If this is kept up long enough the result 
will be that the bucket will emptied. That is what 
has happened and must always happen under the 
stupid theories of monetary management upon which 
our so-called “sound money system” is bas^. 

It is this system that has changed our civilization 
from one of progress to one of retrogression. Govern¬ 
ments with power to finance war, hypnotized by the 
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cabaEstic jargcm of metaphysical economists, who in 
turn were flattered into a blind pvursuit of their folly 
by the blandishments of an aristocracy of Money 
Power, have gladly joined with the bankers and their 
willing dupes, the trade monopolists, in the wreck of 
civilization. The public, not knowing the real cause 
of the trouble, is now convinced that Democracy and 
Christianity have failed when the truth is that neither 
Democracy nor Christianity has ever been tried. 

The Sovereignty of Government 

Under a proper system of Christian Democracy 
the government should be able to finance education 
and whatever progress education can make possible. 
For instance, when a government frames a policy on 
education it should act upon the advice of men quali¬ 
fied to lay down a plan of education that will lead 
towards the establishment of cultural respectability 
as the stabilizing power in a scheme of ordered pro¬ 
gress. When the policy of education is framed, the 
government shoifld be id)le to lay before the national 
banking organization the monetary requirements to 
put that policy into effect. Similarly, the govern¬ 
ment should be free to act in developing and admin¬ 
istering its policy on health. In that policy the 
government should be guided by the opinion of recog¬ 
nized authorities capable of advising the government 
on what is essential to the protection and advance¬ 
ment of the health of the whole community. Surely 
no banking organization should be empowered to 
deny to the government the national currency and 
credit which is essential to the advancement and 
maintenance of the intelligence and health of the 
people that the government represents. We do not 
allow bankers to restrict the issue of credit for war. 
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and we should not allow them to plxmder the wealth 
of the nation or to prevent progress in times of peace. 

Now what I have said with reference to the fin¬ 
ancing of education and health applies with equal 
force to governmental policies designed to increase 
the production and use of wealth; and to advance the 
quality and quantity of all public enterprise and social 
service that is necessary to a life of contented respect¬ 
ability for every worthy citizen in the land. Surely 
the craft of usury should not be placed in a position 
where it can deny the government the right to finance 
ptogress. When we realize the folly of our present 
monetary policies we will be able to see that, when 
government invests national credit in improving the 
intelligence, health, contentment and cultural ad¬ 
vancement of the people, it is building a foundation 
of economic and social security that is infinitely more 
valuable than any accumulation of gold or other form 
of material wealth can possibly be. 

Unfortunately, under the monetary policies dic¬ 
tated by bankers, the accumulation of money has l>een 
treated as more important than the expansion of 
cultural progress. Material money values have been 
allowed to push human values aside. 

Bankers Not Competent to Ride 

Emancipated by education from an involuntary 
shortage of an effective medium of exchange, we have 
courted bankruptcy and destitution by accepting the 
advice of bankers who we are now coming to know 
are not gods, but merely usurers. Experience has 
established that the banker is not competent to man¬ 
age the rate of progress of civilization. He is not 
capable of fixing the rate of progress of industry, 
commerce and the standard of living of the people. 
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That duty must be performed by men properly equip¬ 
ped and capable of advising government in an im- 
selfish way upon the practical services that govern¬ 
ment can render to the people. 

The idea that social and economic destiny was 
safe in bankers hands has ended in the disaster that 
should be recognized as the normal and natural re¬ 
sult of the misguided nature of the monetary policies 
that have been accepted by modern governments. 

The Depression Continues 

We cannot escape the realization that the de¬ 
pression which broke in 1929 is still continuing. Un¬ 
certainty in business, attended by the open disruption 
between labour and capital; the persistence of the 
unemployment of from 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 
destitute industrial workers in the leading nations; 
the continuance of mimicipal, state and national 
bankruptcy and the persistent rise in the volume of 
interest-bearing debts prove that, under the private 
control of credit. Money Power is gaining and 
Democracy is losing. 

Education and health are being neglected while 
culture is declining. Factories and all manner of 
utilities are closed or operating partially because con¬ 
sumers have not the means to purchase the normal 
requirements of a decent standard of living. 

State, municipal, corporate and individual debts 
are also increasing while the cost of living is rising. 
On the other hand, the ability of the taxpayers and 
consumers to carry the accelerating obligation of 
greater debt and increased cost of living is declining 
because incomes and wages are not increasing pro¬ 
portionately. 

Democratic government is losing out to the 
banker and the public is losing out to the credit dealer. 
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The demand for payment of money is increasing 
while the means of paying money debts is declining. 
The government, under the system, is now confiscat¬ 
ing the wealth of the taxpayers to meet debts incurred 
by borrowing rags of paper and mere bookkeeping 
entries. Such a situation is diabolic and monstrous. 

Democracy Bankrupt 

Obviously, xmder the private control of credit, 
government, corporation and individual, consiuners 
and taxpayers are all enthralled by the deliberate 
maintenance of a money shortage. Interest-bearing 
debts are hopelessly inflated. Democracy is bankrupt 
through its own misguided laws, and the financing of 
progress is impossible. The world, abimdantly 
wealthy, writhes in the impoverishment imposed by 
“soimd money” adherents, intent, apparently, upon 
sacrificing humanity to the relentless grip of “the 
dead hand of usury”. 

Ignoring the laws of God and the wisdom of the 
experience of past ages, we have tried to build a 
ci'riJfeation on a foimdation of usury. We are now 
learning that mass usiny imposes upon civilization 
the same blighting moral disruption that rapacious 
individual usury always imposes upon its hapless vic¬ 
tims. Were this not so, our civilization would not be 
bogged down with abtmdance, nor would it remain 
in a condition of stagnation in the face of unparalleled 
opportunity for constructive achievement. Whether 
or not our civilization is doomed to suffer a prolonged 
period of the chaos and strife which is inevitable when 
the multitude in destitution are compelled to watch 
the few enjoying the opulence of abundance that 
should be available for everyone is, of course, prob¬ 
lematical. Up to the present, there is good reason 
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for assuming that our inability to manage currency 
in an era of possible plenty will bring about the de¬ 
cline and eventual eclipse of what we are pleased to 
commonly describe as our Western civilization. 

Whether we like it or not, we are at the parting 
of the ways. In our financial, political and social 
institutions, we have reached the stage when an era 
of conscious and dehberate management must succeed 
the era of undirected natmal evolution that has been 
characterized by the unbridled exploitation of human¬ 
ity by Money Power. One thing at least is certain 
and that is if the educational and spiritual leaders 
fail to dominate in the future where Money Power 
has ruled in the past, we shall experience the tragedy 
of that prophetic period when on every hand there 
will be “weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth”. 

Wonderful World 

This is true notwithstanding the fact that all are 
agreed that if we could manage the money factor we 
truly live in a marvellous world. Science has ehmin- 
ated drudgery from human toD. None need want for 
all that is required to sustain a life of respectable 
leisme is now available. There are millions of jobs 
crying to be done and millions of idle brains and hands 
anxious to go to work. Although we all recognize 
that we live in an age when a waste of labour con¬ 
stitutes a real and irreparable material loss, we stand 
still, unable to circulate the medium of exchange that 
is needed to put the unemployed to work. Yes, living 
in an age when a waste of intelhgence in unemploy¬ 
ment is recognized as a loss in possible achievement 
that constitutes an immeasurable moral calamity, 
governments bound by false conventions refuse to 
provide the medium of exchange necessary to convert 
idle intelligence and labour into constructive and pro- 
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ductive activity. The anomalous nature of our plight 
is apparent when we realize that while we are able 
to finance war with ease, we are unable to finance 
peace and progress. It does seem to me that nothing 
but the power of God can save us from our own folly. 

Doubt and Disagreement 

In considering the seriousness of our present 
situation, we should not forget that history is replete 
with records of social and political tragedies that 
might have been avoided. The decline of the Chinese 
civilization, the collapse of the Roman Empire, the 
French revolution, the American revolution, the 
Hungry Forties, the American Civil War, the World 
War, the Russian revolution, the Gherman and Aus¬ 
trian debacles, and the present world-wide economic 
chaos, constitute afflictions that have fallen on strug¬ 
gling humanity simply because doubt and disagree¬ 
ment ruled when united action, based upon reason, 
should have prevailed. 

In our present plight all are forced to admit 
that a civilization that has conquered starvation and 
pestilential disease; that is able to span the world 
with transportation and eommimication facilities; and 
that is able to control the circulation of electricity has 
come to grief because it cannot manage the simpler 
problems of issuing and circulating the medium of 
exchange whi<ii is created by law. Hence, with the 
ccHiquest of material, moral and spiritual poverty 
within our grasp through the advMice of education, 
we have come to grief because a foolish love of mon^ 
has blinded us to the possibility of managing currency. 
The mere fact that the changes can be made easily 
and that they will be effective in akfing humanity to 
achieve the actual conquest of poverty is not sufficient 
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in itself to justify the conclusion that the public will 
endorse any effective scheme of reform. 

A study of history discloses that major political 
and economic reforms of the nature we must bring 
about come rarely except when necessity comp>els 
action as the only alternative to an acknowledged 
threat of appreciated calamity. Even when these 
circumstances exist and the imminence of social 
tragedy is fully appreciated, blind fear and doubt 
often develop, creating confusion of thought with the 
result that plain reason and common sense cease to 
be available as the guide to public action. Such a 
situation is, in fact, our greatest danger to-day. 

Great social tragedies in the past have been the 
result very largely of failure on the part of people 
to agree upon the methods to be adopted under which 
the changes in political and economic practices could 
be affected, which were essential to bring about the 
results that all agreed were both desirable and neces¬ 
sary. And it is quite possible that our capitalistic 
civilization may come to grief for the same reason. 
The doubt and fear that always attends any funda¬ 
mental change in any department of the economic 
structure is invariably intensified by the confusion 
that is deliberately and designedly interjected by 
selfish interests and by leadership blinded by jealousy. 

For these reasons, political institutions and eco¬ 
nomic practices once established in the service of 
monopolies and minorities will persist long after they 
are recognized by the majority as being decidedly 
harmful. 

The Revolution of Humanity 
We must face the fact that humanity, to save 
Democracy, must organize and prosecute a militant 
revolution against the oligarchy of Money Power. 
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That revolution may be every bit as bloody and bitter 
as any revolution ever waged against autocratic tribal 
leaders, feudal barons, or misguided kings. But that 
makes no difference, for the struggle is now inevitable. 
Of course the overthrow of Money Power may come 
through peaceful and constitutional means, but the 
extent of the confusion which now exists justifies no 
such conclusion. The hope, however, should be that 
reason will prevail. Despite the gloomy nature of 
the present outlook, there is, thank God, some little 
ground to justify that hope. 

Now having indicated the cause of our depression 
and the practical nature of the remedy that must be 
applied, I want to frankly acknowledge that I believe 
that no recovery can come until the following con¬ 
ditions are satisfied: 

(a) A majority must unite in agreement upon 
the proposition that our monetary and eco¬ 
nomic policies are unsound. 

(b) This same majority must agree that exist¬ 
ing policies can and should be changed. 

(c) A dominating majority must come to an 
agreement upon the monetary and economic 
policies that are to take the place of those 
whose abandonment has been determined as 
essential to progress. 

In substantiation of my belief that these things 
can and may be brought about by peaceful means, 
I want first to review the lessons that come from a 
consideration of war-time finance. Next, I will re¬ 
view the expressions of leaders which indicate an ever¬ 
growing volume of authoritative opinion that should 
result in securing the support of an overwhelming 
majority to the cause of a new financial and economic 
order. Then I will propose, from the wisdom of 
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Lincoln, a plan 'wWdi I firmly believe he would have 
put into execution had he lived to serve out his second 
Presidential term. It is a plan upon whidh all reason¬ 
able Christian men should be able to agree. This 
conclusion I think I can justify by proving that it 
is based upon Christ’s interpretation of the laws of 
God. 
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CHAPTER III. 

War and Usury 

In 1894 Arthur Kitson, who is still valiantly 
carrying on his great crusade against the private con¬ 
trol of currency and credit, published a book entitled 
“A Scientific Solution of the Money Question”. The 
basis of his argument rested upon these propositions: 

“Money is a tool of trade.” 

“Banking should exist to facilitate com¬ 
merce. Our present system is wrong because 
under it commerce exists for the benefit of bank¬ 
ers and is compelled to adapt itself to their whims 
and opinions.” 

“A shortage of money is maintained to assist 
money to function as an instrument of appro¬ 
priation.” 

“Men producing different kinds of wealth, 
the exchange of which would result in the satis¬ 
faction of their wants, are prevented from doing 
so simply from want of this tool of exchange— 
money—which but for law they would create for 
themselves. Therefore, we witness starvation ’i 
the midst of wealth.” 

Kitson also argued that the gold standard money 
system would be the cause of world war. 

Prescience 

Denoimcing the right of financiers to sit on the 
highway of progress using a golden cat-of-ninetails 
with lashes of preference, privilege and usury to 
thwart the attempt of Glod-fearing and unselfish men 
to advance our civilization, Kitson earned the right 
to be recognized as a modern prophet. In the closing 
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pages of his work the courageous prescience of an 
inspired writer is clearly indicated. In this book of 
forty years ago he wrote; 

“The gold standard money system creates 
debts and then prevents men from settling them. 
It places mankind in perpetual bondage. It is 
a prison gate that only opens inward. Its vic¬ 
tims are permitted to enter but never to escape. 

“Not only are the factors of well-being and 
of progress rendered impotent by the gold stan¬ 
dard money system, but the factors of evil 
minister to its exploiters. Wars, state ex¬ 
travagance and political corruption all serve to 
build up this pyramid of irremedial debts which 
alrnost every nation is now adding to and upon 
which the gold octopus feeds. 

“Repudiation is inevitable. Let us clearly 
see this. It is not a threat. It is an inevitable 
result. It cannot be avoided. Nations must 
strangle this monster or it will strangle them. 
The gold debts of the world can never be re¬ 
deemed. 

‘In vain men toil, in vain they produce, so 
long as this tapeworm of society exists. All our 
surplus wealth which should go to form a national 
store, all our surplus creations we must sacrifice. 
In vain science prosecutes her voyage of dis¬ 
covery and art labours to convert the discordant 
and hostile elements of nature into a system of 
usefulness and harmony. In vain temples of 
learning are reared and libraries founded. All 
these institutions, all these achievements that have 
for their object the advancement of learning and 
the raising of labour to a higher state of efficiency 
serve but to strengthen and nourish this octopus 
and give it a firmer grasp and a strangle hold on 
society. The gold standard means inevitable 
war. Nations cannot possibly exist long under 
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“The children bom of it are fire and sword, 
red min and the breaking up of laws. 

“This question, this money question, is the 
supreme question of the hour. It is not a mere 
abstract question of economics. It does not mere¬ 
ly concern statesmen and students of finance. It 
is the greatest moral, the greatest social question, 
which mankind has ever had to consider. It con¬ 
cerns the lives, fortunes and happiness of every 
human being in society and all the generations 
yet unborn. It is the problem at the turn of the 
century, and our answer to it will determine the 
character of the drama we shall have to witness 
and upon which the curtain of the twentieth 
century is about to rise.” 

Red Rmn 

The curtain has been raised and in less than half 
a century every prophetic statement made by Kitson 
has been fulfilled to the letter. War, revolution, debt 
repudiation and destitution are the rewards of a 
civilization that made gold its God and power its 
religion. Eleven million human lives were sacrificed 
in the most imbecilic war ever waged. The blood of 
45,000,000 wounded and mangled men mingling with 
the life-blood of the dead for fovir long years literally 
saturated the earth with human gore. This greatest 
of aU human sacrificial offerings was attended by the 
richest and most bountiful harvest that the lovers of 
money ever garnered as the proceeds of usury. The 
welter of interest-bearing debt that capitalists de¬ 
veloped through the years of war-time finance was 
sufficient, could it have been maintained as a sacred 
debt claim, to place humanity in perpetual bondage. 
The burden was impossible, however, and the uni¬ 
versal debt repudiation described by Kitson came. 
But more than that, the debt claims payable in gold 
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established by the Treaty of Versailles at the dictation 
of and under the advice of the bankers as the fruitful 
seeds of future wars are already beginning to 
germinate. Under their malevolent influence the 
forces of capricious ambition and lustful greed are 
already wrecking the constitutional powers of Demo¬ 
cratic government and the clouds of revolution and 
war are forming on every horizon. Within the next 
twenty years, if banker rule continues, the world will 
be seething again in another great blood and hatred 
sacrifice to the god of mammon. Make no mistake 
about it. War is an essential instrument to the effec¬ 
tive operation of the game of high finance. 

Surely we should have learned that if it was 
necessary to suspend the gold standard to secure the 
moneys necessary to finance war that we would be 
unable to pay war debts and the costs of rehabilitation 
if the gold standard was re-established. We should 
have learned that when governments distribute wages 
an increase in buying power is established and the 
attendant new demands for all manner of goods and 
services create work and wages and profits for busi¬ 
ness, commerce and industry. But we apparently 
learned nothing. No sooner was the war over than 
the international financiers proceeded to re-establish 
the crudest regimentation of humanity in a straight- 
jacket of gold that had ever been imposed upon any 
civilization. The international bankers demanded the 
restoration of the gold standard and stupid statesmen 
agreed to their demand. 

The Post-War Conspiracy 

This monstrous conspiracy was not carried out 
without opposition. In 1918, Arthur Kitson, antici¬ 
pating what was coming, wrote: 
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“The nation should be on its guard to see 
that the war debt is not enhanced by some jug¬ 
glery with our legal tender after the war. I 
have already sounded a note of warning in my 
last book ‘A Fraudulent Standard’, on this 
matter. The re-introduction of a gold currency 
accompanied by the gradual withdrawal of our 
Treasury notes, will, by raising the purchasing 
power of money and lowering prices, double, if 
not treble, the actual amount of the war debt in 
terms of labour and commodities with which the 
public will have to pay both principal and in¬ 
terest. The method is so insidious and can be 
accomplished so easily that the public may be 
cheated before they are aware of it. The war 
debt has been incurred in cheap poimds, and 
honest dealing requires repayment in pounds and 
in commodities of the same value as when the 
debt was incurred. To raise the value of money 
after the war is an old trick of the world’s finan¬ 
ciers. It was practised after the apoleonic and 
American Civil wars, and led to years of indus¬ 
trial and social disasters and untold misery. At 
all costs a repetition of such jugglery should be 
prevented.” 

This warning went unheeded. The British 
Government set up the Cunliff Commission in 1918. 
The international bankers became active and before 
the Armistice was signed it became apparent that 
they were bent on re-establishing as quickly as they 
possibly could all the iniquities of the gold standard 
system. 

Danger 

The Cunliffe Committee, in 1918, made an 
interim report, which was completely confirmed by 
the final report of the Committee in December, 1919, 
advising— 
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“the restoration of the gold standard at the pre¬ 
war parity without delay.” 

Kitson, in criticism of this interim report at that 
time, wrote: 

“We cannot possibly go on in the sense of 
reconstructing and developing our trade and 
industries with a scarcity of money which the 
Committee recommend. It is therefore the 
bounden and patriotic duty of those who really 
understand this great question and foresee the 
dangers and perils to which our economic future 
will be exposed by a return to our pre-war cur¬ 
rency system, to do all in their power to prevent 
the adoption by the Government of the Com¬ 
mittee’s report.” 

Again, in 1920, Kitson warned the people of 
Great Britain against the bankers’ conspiracy. At 
that time he wrote: 

“We are threatened with wholesome bank¬ 
ruptcy and national ruin through the return to 
the gold standard now being strenuously ad¬ 
vanced by the Treasury and Inland Revenue 
officials, aided by certain financiers both national 
and international and their organs. Unless the 
true nature of this policy is exposed and the con¬ 
spiracy which lies at its root defeated, the British 
taxpayers will not only be saddled with a debt 
which will become practically inextinguishable, 
but we shall witness a period of industrial de¬ 
pression and social upheaval more terrible than 
that following the Napoleonic wars of a century 
ago. . . . Deflating the currency and raising 
the bank rate and a period of falling prices spell 
evil and misfortune to both Labour and CapitaL 
Neither manufacturers nor workmen gain any¬ 
thing from such conditions. . . . Deflating tte 
currency means inflating debts. If the present 
purchasing power of money is doubled, then it 
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“follows that everyone owing money must pay in 
goods or services twice what he otherwise would 
have to pay. In short, this movement to con¬ 
tract the currency means wholesale robbery. It 
means plundering the masses for the benefit of 
those who own money and bonds and credits. 
It contemplates the greatest system of confisca¬ 
tion that has ever been attempted. ... To 
bring the value of money back to its pre-war 
level means the doubling of all debts. The pres¬ 
ent war debt has been incurred in what these 
professors caD ‘cheap pounds’ and ‘debased cur¬ 
rency’. And they have the impudence to sug¬ 
gest that the taxpayers should repay this moun¬ 
tainous debt in ‘dear pounds’.” 

This warning was also in vain. Great Britain 
returned to gold and poverty for the people, and in 
1931, to save that nation from the disaster of revolu¬ 
tion, gold payments were abandoned by England 
for ever. England will never return to gold as the 
means of settling debts in specie. 

Kitson was not alone. John Maynard Keynes, 
the distinguished economist of Cambridge, did not 
hesitate to declare in 1923 that: 

“The gold standard is a barbarous relic. 
Advocates of the ancient standard do not ob¬ 
serve how remote it is from the spirit and re¬ 
quirements of the age.” 

Analyzing fully what the return to the gold 
standard meant, Keynes declared that its purpose 
was “to restrict credit”, “reduce wages” and to bring 
about “a deliberate intensification of unemployment” 
which will result in a “great depression”. 

Time has proven Kitson and Keynes correct in 
their exposure of the diabolic inhumanity of the 
orthodox policy of the gold party which the academic 
economists call “sound money”. 
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Everyone is now aware of the unemployment 
and the reduction in wages that the return to the gold 
standard has exacted since 1925. But let us look for 
a moment at the international situation which the 
gold standard was supposed to put on a basis of auto¬ 
matically regulated progress. 

The Race For Gold 

The return to gold in the post-war period 
created an unparalleled race for gold. Each govern¬ 
ment endeavoured to establish a favourable balance 
of trade payable in gold. In the vain endeavour to 
avoid national bankruptcy, every nation engaged in 
a suicidal attempt to establish national solvency at 
the price of national bankruptcy to its neighbors. 
International trade on a basis of fair exchange gave 
way to economic warfare waged with tariffs, dump 
duties, trade embargoes, bonuses and depreciated 
ciurencies. This inane and futile struggle brought 
about the collapse of international trade. In this 
mad race for gold, the United States, being the 
largest creditor nation, won, but instead of bringing 
prosperity, success in this particular instance was 
attended by unparalleled calamity. 

The Fruits of Greed 

When the crash came it started, quite naturally, 
in the New York Stock Exchange. It swept rapidly 
through Europe and into Great Britain, and by 1932 
the economic chaos which was sweeping over the 
world engulfed the United States in a condition of 
bankruptcy, destitution and unemployment more 
serious than that which existed in Europe. The 
American banking system, supported by the greatest 
accumulation of gold ever concentrated in one nation, 
collapsed in a state of abject helplessness and im¬ 
potent bankruptcy. In the wake of the disaster, 
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respectability gave way in the age-old conflict with 
poverty. An uncontrollable wave of crime gripped 
the United States. In desperation the government 
set up a National Crime Commission and it reported 
the crime calendar of the United States for the year 
1933 as follows: 

“12,000 murders, 50,000 robberies, 100,0(M) 
assaults, 3,000 kidnappings, 5,000 cases of arson 
and 40,000 birrglaries.” 

Thus was fulfilled the prophecy made in 1876 
by the Monetary Commission of the United States 
Congress, which was appointed under a joint commis¬ 
sion to investigate and report uptm the consequences 
of the demonetization of silver by Congress in the 
Coinage Act of 1873, which had passed almost un¬ 
noticed during that year. That Commission, among 
other things, reported as follows: 

“Finally, the Commission believes that the 
facts that Germany and the Scandinavian States 
have adopted the single gold standard, and that 
some other European nations may possibly 
adopt it, instead of being reasons for persever¬ 
ance in the attempt to establish it in the United 
States, are precisely the facts which make such 
an attempt entirely impracticable and ruinous. 
If the nations on the continent of Europe had 
the double standard, a gold standard would be 
possible here, because, in that condition, they 
would freely exchange gold for silver. It was 
that condition which enabled England to resume 
specie payments in gold in 1821. The attain¬ 
ment of such a standard becomes difficult pre¬ 
cisely in proportion to the number and im¬ 
portance of the countries engaged in striving 
after it; and it is precisely in the same propor¬ 
tion that the ruinous effects of striving after it 
are aggravated. To propose to this country a 
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“contest for a gold standard with the European 
nations is to propose to it a disastrous race, in 
reducing the price of labour and commodities, in 
aggravating the burdens of debt, and in the 
diminution and eoneentration of wealth, in which 
all the contestants will suffer immeasurably, 
and the victors even more than the vanquished.” 

We have lived to see this prophetic warning vin¬ 
dicated. 

The collapse of world trade, wild red raging 
revolution in Europe and poverty and destitution on 
an imparalleled scale, have more than vindicated 
Kitson’s prophetic warning that: 

“That the children born of the gold stan¬ 
dard private money system are fire and sword, 
red ruin, and the breaking up of laws.” 

The Awakening 

It is difficult to understand how a Christian 
civilization in whose sacred books the worship of gold, 
usury and the love of money are all condemned, could 
remain blind and indifferent to the warnings that 
have been offered. Our eyes have been blinded and 
our ears have be^ closed. We have been able to 
ignore the law, but we are not going to find it so easy 
to escape the punishments. Disillusioned by bank¬ 
ruptcy we are now forced to the conclusion that the 
secrecy and mysticism long accepted as evidence of 
the involved and scientific nature of the bankers’ 
administration of the currency and credit was just 
so much “hokus pokus”. The day has now passed 
when the legerdemain tactics of the bankers have 
power to deceive. The sweep of monetary activity 
during the war and post-war periods has effectively 
brought the private money system out into the open. 
The size of the financial operations during those 
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periods produced somewhat similar results to those 
made possible through the invention of the micro¬ 
scope. Financial operations become so vast that it is 
no longer possible to conceal by a unique combination 
of cabalistic jargon and superior silence the nefarious 
nature of the private money system’s operations. 

Anyone can now see how that system fvmctions. 
This was not so prior to the war. Then no one out¬ 
side the few who were actually engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of credit manipulation was aware of what was 
taking place. Statesmen, politicians, business men, 
including merchant bankers and the public, remained 
hopelessly in the dark. And many of them are still 
in the same place simply because they will not ex¬ 
amine the facts that are now available. 

The financial activity of the private money sys¬ 
tem during the last 20 years has opened our eyes to 
the fact that while the merchants of death reap while 
war rages, the credit dealers reap for countless ages 
after the carcasses of the war dead are bin-ied and 
the sacrifices of heroes are forgotten. 

Now that all governments are ealled upon to ask 
the veterans and their dependents to accept reduc¬ 
tions in pension allowanees and to tighten their belts 
to weather the finaneial storm, it is not unfitting that 
we should look closely at the harvest whieh the barons 
of credit, successors to the money changers of old, 
have reaped from the debts developed during the 
period when millions gave their lives to save the world 
for Democracy. 


The Wages of Credit 

Future historians will no doubt recognize the 
facts that I shall now review as the evidence of the 
blind and stupid greed of mass usury that was re- 
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sponsible for the wiping’ out of the sovereignty of 
Money Power in the twentieth century. The private 
money system cannot survive its omti outrageous 
record. 

In 1914 the National Debt of Great Britain was 
£700,000,000. On March 31st, 1919, it was £7,434,- 
949,429. From 1920 to 1933 inclusive there was paid 
towards the redemption of the British National Debt 
£4,104,843,068. During the same period there has 
been paid in interest charges £4,288,925,186. By 
adding these two items together, we find that the total 
amount paid by the British taxpayers since the war 
ended amounts to £8,393,768,254, some £868,000,- 
000 in excess of the total debt as it stood at March 
31st, 1919. Notwithstanding this enormous pay¬ 
ment, the National Debt of Great Britain on Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1933, was £7,947,000,000, or roughly £500,- 
000,000 greater than it was at the close of the war. 

The same story may be told of Canada. In 1914 
her National Debt was less than $500,000,000. In 
1920 this debt had been increased to $2,700,000,- 
000. Between 1920 and 1934 upwards of $2,500- 
000,000 had been paid in interest and debt redemp¬ 
tion, and in 1934 the National Debt stood at more 
than $3,000,000,000, or more than $300,000,000 
more than it was in 1920. 

In the United States the National Debt in 1914 
was $1,000,000,000. In 1920 it was $26,000,- 
000,000. During the period of post-war prosper¬ 
ity it was reduced to $16,000,000,000, but since 
1929 the National Debt of the United States has been 
increased to a new high of more than $32,000,000,- 
000 and it is still going up. Usury is responsible 
for every dollar of these unpayable interest-bearing 
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debts because if it were not for the power of organ¬ 
ized mass usury every nation would issue the spend¬ 
ing power of government and no public debts would 
exist. 

If we ask the simple question—How was the 
war financed?—we do not need to depend upon 
bankers and financiers for the answer. We know 
that it was financed by the operation of a bankers’ 
system of accounting, and this is hoM' it was operated. 
When war broke out, the government issued war con¬ 
tracts carrying substantial margins of profit. War 
contractors took their contracts to the banks and the 
bankers entered credits in their books which they 
called bank deposits and which the war contractors 
were able to use by the chequing system as a means 
of financing the production of war material. The 
bank deposits that financed the M'ar were produced 
with pen and ink. Similar credits were entered in 
favour of the bond dealers who under-wrote govern¬ 
mental issues of interest-bearing bonds. The govern¬ 
ment used the credits to finance army payrolls and to 
pay war contractors. No money w'as borrowed to 
finance the war, but governments paid for the privi¬ 
lege of using the accounting system of the private 
banks as though the bankers were lending money. 
When the credits were transferred from the govern¬ 
ment to private individuals they in timn pmrchased 
from bond dealers and bankers some portion of the 
bonds so issued. Public debts and bank deposits 
were therefore increased enormously. Under this 
system the banker could have gone on financing the 
war forever. In Canada bank deposits rose from 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,400,000,000, while the debt in¬ 
creased by more than $2,000,000,000. In the United 
States deposits rose from $18,000,000,000 in 1914 to 
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$37,000,000,000 in 1920, and national debts of the 
United States climbed from $1,000,000,000 in 1914 
to $26,000,000,000 in 1920. 

Men Conscripted—Credit Bonused 

During the war period the government did not 
hesitate to conscript men to serve in the labour of 
death and to fix their wages at $1.10 a day, a reduc¬ 
tion of at least 50 per cent, on the standard labourer’s 
wages at the time. The bankers and financiers dur- 
ing the same period, through their privilege of issuing 
and charging interest for credits created in their own 
books, reaped a harvest at the time and from succeed¬ 
ing generations. I’hey out-profiteered the most 
favoured of all those who found in the war the oppor¬ 
tunity to amass fortunes of undreamed-of propor¬ 
tions. Instead of conscripting the credit machinery 
and financing the war without cost in usury, the rates 
of interest were increased from 2^ and 3 per cent, 
to 5*4 per cent., an increase in the wages of credit of 
nearly 100 per cent. Thus we see in war-time that 
the wages of men who died as a part of their work, 
were reduced by .50 per cent., while the wages of 

credit were increa.sed by double that amount. 

< 

A system that permits one section of the people 
to enjoy the unbridled privilege of enslaving pos¬ 
terity by indulgence, in an insatiable lust for gain 
while all the rest are sacrificing and serving unto 
death to maintain the security afid tenure of national 
life is out of tune with Democracy. It constitutes a 
scandal against public decency and outrageous Chris¬ 
tian morality. The oligarchy of Money Power by its 
action during the war and post-war periods has 
proven itself willing to ignore the Scripture, anxious 
to repudiate the teachings of Christ and ready to spit 
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in the face of God. That is why what is left of our 
Christian world thrilled with hope when President 
Roosevelt declared; 

“The money changers have abdicated their 
high seats in the temple of government. We may 
now restore to the temple the ancient truths.” 

Prosperity and Depression 
Now let us look at what has actually happened 
in the post-war period that followed a war financed 
with inflated bank credit which the governments bor¬ 
rowed at interest and agreed to repay as to both prin¬ 
cipal and interest in money exactions levied upon the 
taxpayers. The governments raised the cost of 
financing war-time expenditures by borrowing from 
the private money system on the security of interest 
bearing bonds. Let us assume that the average life 
of the bonds was twenty years repayable with inter¬ 
est at 5 per cent. During the twenty-year period, 
the government repaid an amount in interest that 
equalled the total amount of the loan and still had 
to pay the full amount of the principal. The credits 
that went into circulation to finance the loan were 
manufactured in the books of private bankers, but 
unfortunately nothing was put into circulation to 
take care of the interest charges; consequently as the 
loans were repaid with interest, more was being 
steadily taken out of circulation than was being put 
in. The consumers and taxpayers gradually became 
poorer. The credit lenders became richer. Circula¬ 
tion declined and in some quarters ceased entirely. 
Then the calamity of depression was experienced. 
Here then we see the working out of the great 
fallacy in the bankers’ scheme of circulation. Here 
we have the proof that the bankers’ theory that all 
government investment must be made upon the basis 
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of interest-bearing debts redeemable in money is im¬ 
practical and unsoxmd. Such a policy can only be 
maintained at the cost of disaster to commerce. Thus, 
we see that the monetary policy imposed by the 
“sound money” theorists on government serves the 
lender of credit, but in satisfying usury it destroys 
progress. 


The Crash 

Let us keep these facts in mind as we recall the 
consequences that followed when war-time expendi- 
tirres and post-war investments were withdrawn from 
circulation. For a brief period after the war the 
circulation of war expenditures created prosperity. 
Other expansions of debt followed, but unfortunate¬ 
ly upon the same basis. Bankers and financiers, 
drunk with profit and mad with power, exploited 
state and municipal government, industry and com¬ 
merce, and the accumulated savings of the public. 
During the post-war years the $37,000,000,000 of 
inflated bank deposits that represented the money 
wealth of American depositors in 1920 was further 
inflated to the sum of $54,000,000,000 in 1929. 

Towards the end of 1929 the demands of capi¬ 
talists for interest and dividends on investments 
developed a drain upon the consumers’ buying power 
that brought about its coUapse. The shortage of real 
money definitely maintained as the fundamental 
security for Money Power became painfully appar¬ 
ent. In the name of “sound money”, government, 
commerce and industry had been trapped into the 
slavery of unpayable interest-bearing debt that had 
been financed with a pure fiction of money. Usury 
demanded its pound of flesh and the crash came. 
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When the crash came in 1929 from the with¬ 
drawal of $8,000,000,000 of credit loans from the 
New York stock market, the demand for payment of 
debts became acute, and the deposits alleged to be in 
the banks of the United States totalling $54,000,- 
000,000 began to shrink. Under the programme of 
deflation inaugurated by the banks to save them¬ 
selves, this total fell steadily until 1932, when it was 
down to $41,000,000,000, when the banking structure 
itself collapsed. The fact that the American bank 
deposits in the United States are now some $25,000,- 
000,000 in excess of what they were in 1914 has not 
prevented wages and prices from falling and con¬ 
tinuing on depression levels. 

Here then we find the circulation of bank credit 
doing exactly what its managers place it under con¬ 
tract to perform. It was issued to serve in the social 
system, supporting the government at war, and pro¬ 
gress in the post-war period for a limited period of 
time. At the end of that time it was under the terms 
of its issue compelled to return to the bankers and 
credit dealers "with its freight of interest, leaving less 
of the medium of exchange in circulation than ex¬ 
isted when the credit loans were advanced to govern¬ 
ment and other borrowers. Unfortunately more 
debts were created than could be paid. But sufficient 
of principal and interest has been returned to the 
banks and the credit dealers to disastrously impair 
the circulation of the medimn of exchange necessary 
to progress. The remaining debts are largely un¬ 
payable. Bankers and credit dealers, unable to col¬ 
lect interest, refuse to lend to a world that has been 
bankrupt under the evil influence of the system they 
have been privileged to operate. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the bankers and credit dealers have come to the 
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limit of their resources. The chaos they have pre¬ 
cipitated is beyond their control. They are involved 
and cannot escape. Their system has brought about 
the necessity for its own destruction. 

If during the war period the government had 
conscripted the bankers’ credit machinery it could 
have issued its o\Vn currency and monetized its own 
credit. There need not have been any harvest to 
usurers. There need not have been war debts or any 
arbitrary withdrawal of credit, and there was no 
good reason why peace should have ended in econ¬ 
omic chaos. The purchasing power created to fin¬ 
ance war could have been continued in circulation to 
finance peace, and there need not have been any post¬ 
war depression. Surely if war were to break out 
again we would conscript the money and credit 
machinery of the nation. Well, that being so, we 
must soon recognize that all nations are at war with 
usury. Why, oh God, are men in government so 
blind that they cannot see that a mighty civilization 
is being debauched and ruined by men who receive 
their power from our stupid and asinine monetary 
laws? 

Unsound Bank Credit 

The monetary statistics in all leading nations 
disclose that while academic economists and states¬ 
men, misled by the shibboleths and fetishes of the 
private money system, have wrangled over “hard 
money” and “soft money”, “sound money” and “un¬ 
sound money”, “specie payment”, “the gold stan¬ 
dard” and the nebulous theories under which the price 
level is supposed to be controlled by the supply of 
purchasing power, all have ignored the necessity of 
maintaining the distribution of wages so that con¬ 
sumers’ buying power could be sustained. Every- 
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one has been equally indifferent to the proposition 
that while the banker professed to be worshipping 
“sound money”, he was actually controlling govern¬ 
ment and restraining the possible rise in the standard 
of living by financing interest-bearing claims with 
unsound bank credit. Unfortunately, the bankers’ 
“soft credit loans” are always repayable in “hard 
money”. 

Now great as the evil is of allowing one group 
in the community to collect interest on loans financed 
by a medium of exchange that is created by printing 
cmrency or operating a bookkeeping system, it is by 
no means the most dangerous feature of the private 
money system. The most dangerous element in the 
system is to be found in the fact that all the banlcers’ 
credit loans and the interest charges are repayable in 
legal tender cash which neither government nor 
banker puts in circulation. Neither government nor 
private enterprise can escape bankruptcy under such 
a system, for it is designed to give to usury a strangle 
hold on the entire wealth of the nation. 

The Octopus in the United States 

In the face of these facts, it is a great mistake 
to conclude that the monetary system “just grew” like 
“Topsy” or that it is like the weather, something be¬ 
yond the control of human beings. It is equally a 
mistake to believe that it is the result of laissez faire. 
The private money system is a coldly planned, highly 
organized, definitely managed and closely guarded 
institution. Up until 1914 powerful banking groups 
in the United States maintained the bankers’ control 
of credit. In that fatal year the American Govern¬ 
ment was induced by bankers, desirous of perfecting 
their monopolistic control of credit of the nation, to 
enact the Federal Reserve bank law. This Act is 


modelled after the banking laws of England. Thus 
we see established in 1914 the identical racket that 
Alexander Hamilton proposed in 1790 and wliieh 
Congress refused to continue in 1811, which Jackson 
vetoed in 1836, which was established in England in 
1844, and which Lincoln died opposing. 

It is not surprising that this system has ended 
in chaos. The surprising thing is that men should 
have ever expected it to succeed, for it contravenes 
the fundamental law of Christian philosophy, viz; 

“No man can serve two masters, for where 

your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

The mere fact that the private money system 
has failed and that it cannot operate carries with it 
no assurance that the sovereignty of Money Power is 
going to be overthrown. Before a monopoly so 
powerful as the private money system can be des¬ 
troyed, God-guided leadership on the part of men in 
whom the public have confidence must be developed. 
Public condemnation of the private money system 
must be established. A monetary policy under which 
government delegates to bankers and financiers the 
right to issue credit as a substitute for money, and 
the further privilege of managing the monetary sys¬ 
tem as the stock in trade of a profit-making monopoly 
must be considered a menace to social welfare. 

The greatest danger of usury is that its sponsors 
are master students of human nature; they know its 
weaknesses and susceptibilities to deception, and they 
work secretly and relentlessly, and agents are main¬ 
tained in every structure and element of the social 
system. 

In spite of the cimning of usury there is some 
evidence that the required leadership is appearing, 
and that it is securing a genertms sup^rt from men 
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in all walks of life and in all nations throughout the 
world. Once public opinion is prepared to condemn 
the gold standard, hanker-managed money system, 
there will he leaders quite willing, able and capable of 
establishing a sane monetary system that will have 
one objective, and one objective only, and that will 
be to issue and circulate national currency and credit 
for the purpose of aiding in the production and distri¬ 
bution of w’ealth. It is not surprising in the face of 
what has happened that there is a great army of 
thinkers at work enlightening public opinion upon 
the iniquitous evil that we have so long icvered and 
respected as a sound money system. Progress and 
prosperity are ready to be ushered in the moment the 
people demand that Democracy shall assert its right 
to rule by destroying the sovereignty of Money 
Power. We are at the dawn of a new era. Neces¬ 
sity has created a demand for a sound money system. 
Knowledge based on experience is now emerging to 
supply the need of this great age of boundless oppor¬ 
tunity. Will reason prevail over greed? That is the 
great issue. The answer will be disclosed, but it is 
now held secretly in the matrix of time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Signs of Emancipation 
During the last seventy years, any suggestion 
that money and credit could and should be submitted 
to a banking organization answerable to the nation 
and the people under the stewardship of public ser¬ 
vice has been ridiculed and swept aside with the same 
finality that an intelligent people would offer to a 
proposal that the government should manage the 
weather. Gold was established as a god. Bankers 
and financiers were established as the high priests in 
a religion that worshipped usury as a sacred rite. 

Monetary reformers were jeered at as heretics 
and sneered at as the stupid emulators of an imprac¬ 
tical Christ. They were treated contumaciously by 
the sons of Judas who still roam the earth to plague 
the peace of man. Press, church leaders and subser¬ 
vient politicians joined in the general conspiracy to 
lead humanity in the worship of false gods. Leaders 
in every walk of life were willing to sacrifice every¬ 
thing to men now known to be wolves in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing who were coldly preparing and planning the 
sacrifice of our civilization and our faith in God on 
the altar of unpayable debt. 

Here and there individuals saw the danger, but, 
like Arthur Kitson, they warned and pleaded in vain. 
When the late Woodrow Wilson in 1911 publicly 
declared: 

“The great monopoly of this country is the 
money monopoly. So long as that exists, our 
old variety and freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the question. The 
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“growth of the nation and all our activities are in 
the hands of a few men who, by reason of their 
own limitations chill, check and destroy genuine 
economic freedom.” 

He was merely a voice crying in the wilderness. 
This fact he learned to his heart-breaking sorrow 
when the Federal Reserve legislation which he pro¬ 
posed as a great reform was perverted by Congress 
and Senate at the instigation of German and other 
foreign financiers into a law of privilege that gave 
to American bankers the English monetary system 
and the power to exploit, debauch and bankrupt the 
richest nation on earth, a power that has been exer¬ 
cised to the very limit of its mispeakable and greedy 
possibilities. 

Senator Elihu Root opposed the Federal Re¬ 
serve system. In one of the most remarkable demon¬ 
strations of constructive oratory that ever fell from 
the lips of a statesman anxiously desirous of serving 
the best interests of the people of his own time and 
of future generations, he condemned the Federal 
Reserve Bill. Among the many truths he uttered 
was the following: 

“This Bill (the Federal Reserve Act) pro¬ 
poses to put in pawn the credit of the United 
States. We are setting our steps in the pathway 
that brought Rome to its fall.” 

In 1929 Senator Carter Glass, who was one of 
the sponsors of the bankers’ Federal Reserve Bill, 
twitted the great Senator Root by saying: 

“None of the disasters prophesied by Root 
has yet broken upon the country.” 

Unfortunately Carter Glass cannot repeat that 
statement now, for in the five years that have elapsed 
since he wrote his public confession of willing, though 
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possibly unconscious, service to the Money Power, 
entitled “An Adventure in Constructive Finance”, 
every boast made by Glass has proven unwarranted 
and every disaster that Root prophesied has come to 
pass. 

In 1912 following the Pujo money investiga¬ 
tion, which was so ably counselled by Samuel Unter- 
meyer of New York City, Louis D. Brandejs, then a 
practising attorney and now an associate justice 
upon the Supreme Court Bench of the United States, 
wrote his book, “Other People’s Money”, in which 
he sounded the same note that had been offered by 
Arthur Kitson in 1894, hy saying: 

“We must break the money trust or the 

money trust will break us.” 

These pre-war advocates of monetary reform 
suffered the fate of all pioneer reformers. They were 
forced, like Cassandra of old, to watch disaster come 
despite their warnings simply because the people 
preferred to accept false promises of gain rather than 
words of wisdom uttered by wise and unselfish men. 

When the crash came in 1929 everyone was 
assured that the bankers had the situation well in 
hand. A temporary depression was acknowledged. 
The public was informed that it was necessary to 
permit the bankers to effect certain unknown but 
practical adjustments in the monetary machine so 
that an even greater period of prosperity could be 
ushered in. Blindly believing in the leadership of 
bankers and financiers, the public waited in patience 
until confidence in the bankers gave way to open 
suspicion. 

During the last five years a complete change in 
the attitude of every one towards money and the 
monetary system has taken place. In no class, grou;j 
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or individual was the change of attitude so complete 
and outstanding as that which appears when the 
utterances of ex-President Hoover made in 1928 are 
contrasted with his public addresses of 1932. In 
1928 Mr. Hoover publicly declared: 

“We in America to-day are nearer to the 
final triumph over poverty than ever before in 
the history of any land. ... We have not yet 
reached the goal, but given a chance to go for¬ 
ward with the policies of the last eight years, we 
shall soon, with the help of God, be in sight of 
the day when poverty shall be banished from 
this nation.” 

There is no reason to doubt Mr. Hoover’s sin¬ 
cerity or his conscientious belief in the truth and 
practical possibility of his optimistic anticipation at 
that time. 

Later on when trouble came, Mr. Hoover 
worked as no individual had ever worked before to 
avert disaster, and he failed because the task imposed 
upon him as President of the nation of maintaining 
prosperity was impossible under the bankers’ control 
and mismanagement of the nation’s monetary wealth. 
By 1932 INIr. Hoover, more than any other indivi¬ 
dual, was in a position to speak with the voice of 
authority based upon a knowledge of the actual facts. 
Then INIr. Hoover, notwithstanding that the private 
money system had always, under the Ilepublican 
party, enjoyed the protection of a sacred institution, 
courageously acknowledged its failure through abuse 
of privilege. IVIr. Hoover was aware of the facts be¬ 
cause the evils of the private money system had ])een 
brought over the doorstep of the White House and 
right into the President’s office. 
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According to Mr. Theodore G. Joslin, Mr. 
Hoover’s secretary, Mr. Hoover was compelled to 
work through June 27th and 28th, 1932, a Saturday 
and a Sunday, without rest, to avoid the tragedy of 
“the worst financial panic in history”. Mr. Joslin, 
hi “Hoover Off the Record”, tells the public that 
upon those dates the difficulties of the Chicago bank 
of which General Dawes was the head were such that 
“confidential advices indicated that it might start a 
nation-wide panic’. Mr. Joslin says that the enquiry 
following developed— 

“That the Dawes bank had 122,000 deposit¬ 
ors. The average saving deposit was only 
$140.00. In the banks threatened (if the Dawes 
bank was allowed to go imder) there were 
20,000,000 depositors who were unaware of their 
danger. They were in their homes, concerned 
with their own affairs and blindly indifferent to 
the insecurity of the banks that were the cus¬ 
todians of their money wealth.” 

Mr. Joslin cryptically points out: 

That time and again on that Saturday and 
Sunday newspaper men called me up to know 
what the President was doing. The Lord save 
me, I told them he was resting. What else could 
I say ? Had I told the truth I would have ruined 
the banks from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

It Was no doubt the knowledge of this pitiful 
insecurity of the so-called “sound money system” 
which came to President Hoover at that time that in¬ 
duced him during the campaign of 1932 to promise 
banking reform in this unrestrained and caustic 
declaration: 

I stated that this depression has exposed 
many weaknesses m our economic system. It 
has shown much wrong-doing. There has been 
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“exploitation and abuse of financial power. 
These weaknesses must be corrected and that 
wrong-doing must be pimished. 

“The American people must have protec¬ 
tion from insecure banking through a stronger 
system. They must he relieved from conditions 
which permit the credit machinery of the country 
to be made available without adequate check for 
wholesale speculation in securities, with its ruin¬ 
ous consequences to millions of our citizens and 
to national recovery. This the Federal Reserve 
system has proved incapable of doing. I recom¬ 
mend to the Congress the sane reform of omr 
banking laws.” 

This note of warning and promise of reform 
coming from the head of the Republican party indi¬ 
cated the possibility of a new deal for humanity in 
the administration of money and credit. It was not 
sufficient, however, to ward off the defeat of Mr. 
Hoover which was inevitable. Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected despite his promises to retain the gold stan¬ 
dard and the private money system. However, neces¬ 
sity forced monetary reform into the forefront and 
made it the outstanding and most conspicuous issue 
at the moment of the new President’s inauguration. 

On the 4th March, 1933, the banking structure 
of the United States collapsed and, to avoid a colos¬ 
sal panic in a chaos of hank failures, the entire Ameri¬ 
can banking system was suspended. On this day 
President Roosevelt, the first President, as such since 
Abraham Lincoln, to seriously question the sover¬ 
eignty of Money Power, offered to the people a 
scathing public denunciation of the private money 
system. Launching the New Deal programme, he 
declared: 
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“Nature still offers her bounty, and human 
efforts have multiplied it. Plenty is at our door¬ 
step but a generous use of it languishes in the 
very sight of the supply. Primarily this is be¬ 
cause the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s 
goods have failed through their own incom¬ 
petence. Practices of the unscrupulous money 
changers stand indicted in the court of public 
opinion, rejected by the hearts and minds of 
men. 

“Stripped of the lure of profit by which to 
induce our people to follow their false leader¬ 
ship, they have proposed only the lending of 
more money. 

“They have resorted to exhortations, plead¬ 
ing tearfully for restored confidence. They 
know only the rules of a generation of self 
seekers. They have no vision and where there 
is no vision the people perish. 

“The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. We 
may now restore that temple to the ancient 
truths.” 

Now the importance of President Roosevelt’s 
statement is not only in what was said, but in the fact 
that it is an acknowledgement on the part of the 
leader of the Democratic party that synchronizes 
with the acknowledgement of the leader of the Re¬ 
publican party that the private money system has 
failed, not merely because of bad management, but 
primarily because of abuse of privilege. In spite of 
the fact that Hoover and Roosevelt have condemned 
the private money system. Money Power still rules 
in the Land of Liberty. 

The subtle and sinister nature of the influence 
that the private money system wields is evidenced 
by the continuation of its domination over Roose- 
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velt’s “New Deal” administration. Notwithstand¬ 
ing Roosevelt’s scathing indictment of Money Power, 
he has pursued a policy of borrowing at interest and 
has persistently refused to acknowledge and assert 
the power of government to create and issue money. 
Guided by the demands of the clamorous voices of 
orthodox finance, the Roosevelt administration has 
been enveigled into the adoption of policies under 
which the financial situation in the United States has 
grown steadily worse instead of better. Unless 
Roosevelt establishes a national banking system, his 
“New Deal” policy will continue to head into the 
dawn of nothing until it crashes in a tail-spin of econ¬ 
omic confusion. 

Repeating parrot-like the bankers’ jargonistic 
clap-trap about “honest dollars” and “sound money”, 
the leaders of the New Deal have refused to recog¬ 
nize that the nation is under-currencied and over¬ 
burdened with unpayable debt. The New Deal has 
gone on blindly, borrowing dishonest credit dollars 
when it could have reheved the situation by issuing 
honest national dollars. Notwithstanding its enor¬ 
mous gold reserves, the New Deal government has 
intensified the shortage of money that existed when 
Roosevelt took office. 

Under all the circumstances, the record of mone¬ 
tary facts presented by the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of July, 1934, is amazing, for it is exactly contrary 
to what the public should have expected from the 
statements made by the President in his inaugural 
address. A nation, bankrupt for want of currency in 
March of 1933, finds itself at the end of a year 
more seriously imder-currencied than ever. Here are 
the facts as the Federal Reserve BuUetin presents 
them: 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(In millions of dollars) 

March, 1933 March, 1934 

(1) Money issued by the gov¬ 
ernment, legal tender cash 1,801 1^4, a decrease of 527 

(2) Money issued by the 

bankeis .... 4,517 44-18, a decrease of 399 

Total ..... 6,318 5,392, total ” ” 926 

N.B.— 

(1) Consists of gold coin, gold certificates, standard silver dollars, 
silver certificates, treasury notes of 1890, subsidiary silver, minor 
coin, United States notes (greenbacks). 

(2) Consists of Federal Reserve notes. Federal bank notes and 
National bank notes. 

The decrease of legal tender money and bank 
note circulation in the first year of the Roosevelt 
a dminis tration by $926,000,000 offers unanswer¬ 
able proof that the destruction of the power of the 
nation to issue money is continuing. The money 
shortage, acute in 1933, has been accentuated by the 
withdrawal of gold and gold certificates from cir¬ 
culation and it is not likely that the issue of silver 
certificates will make up the loss of medivun of ex¬ 
change thus brought about. Up to now, the silver 
policy of the administration remains nothing but 
mere “political eyewash”. 

It would appear from this record that while 
President Roosevelt is sound upon his personal atti¬ 
tude to the private money system, he is forced by 
some circumstances to follow out policies that are 
inconsistent with his own ideas. His difficidty, no 
doubt, is that of every other political leader. He 
knows that the private money system is wrong, but 
he is not in a position to set up a national monetary 
system that he is confident will work. The generous 
support, however, that an overwhelming majority of 
the American people has extended to his courageous 
leadership, should go a long way in convincing him 
that public opinion will support him in the establish- 
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ment of a national banking organization that will 
serve the monetary and credit needs of the nation and 
the people. The recent appointment of Marriner 
Eccles, who learned his banking in the State of Utah, 
as Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
proposed $4,800,000,000 recovery programme indi¬ 
cate that Roosevelt is going to make his promises 
good. 

The support Roosevelt has received is by no 
means confined to the people of the United States. 
His programme is supported throughout the British 
Empire not only by the British people but by leaders 
who recognize that Roosevelt’s recovery programme 
is of international and world significance. 

Lloyd George, observing that Roosevelt’s war 
on high finance is thrilling a dark and troubled world 
with hope, added these words of commendation to the 
Roosevelt attack: 

“The intrepidity with which he is fighting 
against the machinations of the established and 
arrogant priesthood of the golden calf is being 
watched with a thrill of admiration by those who, 
all the world over, have been suffering from its 
thraldom. If he wins he will have rendered a 
service to mankind which will exceed that of 
Lincoln when he abolished a more limited 
slavery. 

“But his task is even more formidable, for 
the hierarchy he has challenged is powerful and 
its janissaries in aU lands are federated in a weU- 
knit, well-drilled and well-equipped brotherhood 
in arms. They play into each other’s hands— 
they fight each other’s battles. If they fail, they 
will share each other’s ruin—if they succeed, they 
will divide the loot among themselves. 

“In London and in Paris they are unassail- 
ably entrenched. To adopt the Scriptural quo- 
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“tation, ‘Judas is their law giver. Industry is 
their wash-pot and over successive ministries 
have they cast their shoe’. 

“The President has resolved that this verse 
shall no longer apply to American governments 
and American producers.” 

And I would like to add my prayer that the good 
God above may guide him in the great work he has 
in hand. 

Lloyd George’s voice was not the only one that 
thrilled at the courage and new leadership which 
President Roosevelt was offering. 

In similar vein, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of London has denounced the private money 
system as an outworn institution that hindered, 
rather than assisted, the production and distribution 
of goods. In its official publication, “The London 
Chamber of Commerce Journal”, in July, 1933, it 
said: 

“That the conventions of the international 
gold standard system are so fundamentally 
opposed to modern social and economic condi¬ 
tions that no government could, even if it wished, 
give effect to them, must be evident to anyone 
who is prepared to recognize that he is living in 
the twentieth and not in the nineteenth century. 

“Economic theories, wrongly described as 
‘laws’, upon which the gold standard system is 
based, do not even recognize the existence of two 
of the biggest factors in the economic life of to¬ 
day, namely, the mechanization qf agriculture, 
industry and transport, with displaced human 
labour, and the power which that mechanization 
has given to backward races with a low standard 
of living to undercut and so destroy the standard 
of living of the more advanced nations. The 
international gold standard system is an ana- 
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“chronism in the twentieth eentury; it can never 
again function, but as its high priests still hold 
sway over the nations and regard it as sacri¬ 
legious even to discuss alternative systems, there 
appears nothing for it but to await the further 
inevitable collapse of the structure built upon 
it.” 

Dealing with the failmre of the World Economic 
Conference, in the same issue, it said: 

“Having evaded recognition of the root 
cause of the trouble which, as has been consist¬ 
ently stated by the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for the last eighteen months, is a vicious 
monetary system, the Conference will now con¬ 
centrate upon trying to mitigate effects, but the 
problems of tariffs, exchange restrictions and 
quotas cannot be solved until the monetary sys¬ 
tem has been reformed, nor can prices be raised 
and stabilized under the existing monetary 
system.” 

Again in October, 1933, this eminent body of 
the British Empire returned to the attack stating: 

“As the Chamber has consistently stated for 
nearly a year and a half, the root cause of inter¬ 
national fear and hostility is to be found in the 
international and national monetary systems. 
Internationally, the nations must have active 
‘favourable’ balances in order to gain the dis¬ 
position of gold or gold ciurencies. Those who 
are successful in this struggle are able either to 
take gold from those nations with ‘xmfavourable’ 
balances, or to compel them to borrow the dif¬ 
ference and so get more hopelessly into debt. 
Instead of trading for goods and services to 
their mutual advantage, the nations are com¬ 
pelled, under the system, to fight tooth and claw 
for ‘favourable’ balances — i.e., gold — under 
penalty of finding themselves in the degrading 
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“and miserable position of being in pawn to their 
successful competitors. 

“There is no escaping the logical conclusion 
that either we evolve a new system under which 
nations trade for goods and services to their 
mutual advantage, or western civilization must 
collapse. The London Chamber of Commerce, 
nearly eighteen months ago, put forward a 
scheme which would render pointless the lower¬ 
ing of general price levels with a view to under¬ 
cutting. A nation which exported goods and 
services would either have to take payment in 
goods and services from some other nation (al¬ 
though not necessarily the one to which it sent 
its export) or it would merely be making a pres¬ 
ent. State-subsidized exports would become 
purposeless. Tariffs, in so far as they excluded 
imports, would to that extent preclude exports. 
Exchanges would be immutably fixed, eliminat¬ 
ing the speculator, and the fear of the money¬ 
lender would be removed. 

“It is quite evident that if Glermany’s ex¬ 
port trade continues to diminish, the time will 
come when the external value of the mark will 
be, once more, in danger. Germany has no in¬ 
tention of going through uncontrolled internal 
inflation twice in one generation, and having re¬ 
gard to the trend of German thought in the last 
few years, it would not be surprising if she then 
declared all external trade to be a State mon¬ 
opoly. She would sell her goods abroad as 
Germany, just as Russia does; she would acquire 
pounds, dollars, francs, etc., for those sales, 
and with them would buy her necessary imports. 
There would be no exchange rate for the mark, 
just as there is no exchange rate for the rouble. 
Germany’s industry could then be put to work 
at 100 per cent, of capacity, and the surplus pro¬ 
duction thrown on to the markets of the world 
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“at the price it would fetch- Japanese and Rus¬ 
sian undercutting would be mere child’s play 
compared with what could be done in this way 
by industrial Germany.” 

In January, 1934, this great institution, repre¬ 
sentative of the outstanding business organizations 
of the British Empire, witnessed to the wisdom of 
the laws of God written by the ancient Hebrew 
writers more than 3,000 years ago, by declaring in 
the leading article of its official publication of that 
date entitled “Goodwill or Usury”: 

“Humanity can have peace and goodwill, 
but it cannot have peace and usury.” 

In February, 1934, this Chamber openly advo¬ 
cated the establishment of the “commo^ty dollar”, 
and said: 

“It should be obvious to the British people 
by now that paper money which cannot be con¬ 
verted into gold, and bank money which has no 
physical existence whatever, even in the form of 
paper, will buy just as many goods, and is there¬ 
fore just as valuable, as money which is convert¬ 
ible into gold. Since September, 1931, the 
money of this nation has been inconvertible, con¬ 
sisting solely of paper poxmds and book entries, 
and yet one of these pound units will buy more 
goods now than it did before September, 1931. 

“The absurdity of the whole gold standard 
theory will be realized when it is seen that merely 
by passing a law announcing that the American 
dollar contained half as much gold as before, the 
United States stock of monetary gold would, 
by a stroke of the pen, be increased from 4 ^ 
to 8 V 2 billion dollars. If, at the same time, no 
additional paper or credit dollars were issued— 
and they need not be—^the value of the dollar in 
terms of American goods and services would re- 
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“main exactly the same as before. If more dol¬ 
lars were issued, it would be this, and not their 
lessened gold content, which would raise prices. 
The United States legislature could, by progres¬ 
sively reducing the amount of gold alleged to be 
in each dollar, make a weekly present to the 
nation of many billion dollars’ worth of gold, 
until the moment arrived when, in an excess of 
enthusiasm, they passed a law announcing that 
the dollar contained no gold at all. Whereupon 
the gold would merely be worth what it would 
fetch as a commodity in the open market—some 
quite trifling percentage of its bloated legal 
value.” 

Here we see the point of view of commerce and 
industry joining with Lloyd Gleorge, supporting the 
conclusions of Hoover and Roosevelt in the United 
States. This universal condemnation of banker rule 
has spread further even than that. 

Recently the Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King, speaking as the leader of the Liberal 
Opposition in the Canadian House of Commons, de¬ 
clared that “Liberalism stands for the sovereignty 
of the Canadian Parliament in the matter of Cana¬ 
dian money and credit”. Opposing the legislation 
under which the Bank of Canada (a bankers’ central 
bank modelled after the Bank of England) was 
being established in the Dominion in 1934 as a mere 
branch of the Bank of England, Mr. King, as leader 
of the Canadian Liberal party, joined the growing 
army of monetary reformers by offering this prac¬ 
tical contribution to the discussion: 

“Once a nation parts with the control of its 
currency and credit it matters not who makes 
the nation’s laws. 

“Usury once in control will wreck any 
nation. 
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“Until the control of the issue of currency 
and credit is restored to government and recog¬ 
nized as its most conspicuous and sacred respon¬ 
sibility, all talk of the sovereignty of Parlia¬ 
ment and of Democracy is idle and futile.” 

In support of Mr. King, the Honourable J. L. 
Ralston, a distinguished Canadian statesman, effec¬ 
tively summarized the true position by stating: 

“The control of credit and currency is the 
biggest and most important public utility in the 
activities of the nation. The central bank is a 
public utility and the citizens should not relin¬ 
quish control of its administration. 

“I am not one who necessarily champions 
public ownership at all times and in aU places, 
but there are certain things that should be under 
public ownership or public control and certainly 
the very first and most important of these is the 
institution which controls, which guides, which 
directs the whole economic life of the nation.” 

Political leaders and business men are not alone 
in this crusade. In the United States Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, starting in a small way in a 
suburb of Detroit, has rallied to his support in 
a demand for the establishment of a national bank¬ 
ing system the greatest army of followers that 
any individual cleric has ever had in the history 
of ecclesiastical service. In Great Britain the 
Archbishop of York and the Dean of Canterbury 
are performing a similar work to that of Father 
Coughlin in the United States, and are receiving 
from the public an equally generous support. 

The following extract from an address delivered 
recently in Great Britain by the Dean of Canterbury 
indicates that Church leaders are not failing the high 
responsibility of their calling: 
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“The ‘pernicious results of the private 
money monopoly’ were on the one hand, poverty 
amidst plenty, and on the other hand insatiable 
demands for expanding foreign markets (upon 
which toll can be levied) as the price for permis¬ 
sion to consume a fragment of what could be 
produced at home. The one result caused re¬ 
volt towards a Communist dictatorship with a 
repressive reaction towards Fascism; the other, 
a ruthless leadership in the face of shrinking 
foreign markets. 

“To save English liberty three things are 
necessary. First, to regain the sovereign right 
■of creating and controlling our own money. 
Secondly, to create money in the interest of in¬ 
dustry, and make it as costless and subordinate 
to industry as railway tickets are to railway 
economy. Thirdly, to cause money tickets to 
reach the pockets of the whole consuming public 
in equitable quantities and adequate ways; so 
that the public as consumer has access to the 
things he needs and can produce. 

“None of these things obtain today. First, 
we do not create our own money. Private com¬ 
panies, with the so-called Bank of England at 
their head, create over 90 per cent, of English 
money. They create it ‘out of the blue’ and 
levy perpetual toll for doing so. Banks create 
and destroy our money—I refer you to the B,e- 
port of the Government’s Macmillan Commis¬ 
sion—and he who creates money and flings it on 
the market or withdraws it again controls prices 
and fixes wages; he wields sovereign powers. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. rightly recognizes 
this when he says in words more drastic than I 
now utter, ‘Control of financial policy is the very 
hfe-blood of the entire economic body.’ 

“Secondly, industry is the slave of money 
interests. The quantity of goods produced is 
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“reflated by the quantity of money available, 
not the quantity of money by the quantity of 
goods. We restrict production to an artifically 
restricted market. 

“Finance ceases to reflect reality. Money 
should, in fact, be as costless and subordinate 
to industry as tickets to a railway. What mad 
railway company would dispatch empty car¬ 
riages while passengers clamoured at the bar¬ 
riers for seats, and say the tickets have run out 
and the printers refuse a fresh issue What rail¬ 
way indeed would allow, as we do, a private firm 
to traffic in its tickets at all? 

“Thirdly, money tickets do not reach the 
pockets of consumers; ‘shortage of purchasing 
power’ is the phrase. We as consumers cannot 

g et what as producers we can make. Financial 
arriers hinder us. Finance no longer enables 
‘A’ (say the Kent farmer), who makes what ‘B’ 
(say the Oldham weaver) wants and wants what 
‘B’ makes, to supply each other’s needs. 

“Obviously, and demonstrably, the rate at 
which money tickets are produced in factories, 
by wages, salaries, and dividends, and put into 
our pockets as consumers, is slower than the rate 
at which prices are generated in those same fac¬ 
tories: thus, the National Bureau of Research 
estimates that in 1918 American industry paid 
Out forty-five and a half biUion dollars of money 
available to purchase consumers’ goods, and in 
the same year produced consiuners’ goods to the 
value of sixty billion dollars. . . . 

“We must put purchasing power directly 
into the pockets of consumers, as a national divi¬ 
dend and a national discount. Obvious reasons 
of vested interest prevent the third course to¬ 
day. Banks can only levy toll if money goes 
to producers and through them to consumers. 
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“Yet the third remedy is reasonable; for to 
base maintenance on wages is precarious when 
macbines progressively displace men. It is phy¬ 
sically possible; witness our totally imimple- 
mented riches- It is just; for the basis of our 
imtold wealth, residing in the machines which 
harness solar power, and the science which mul¬ 
tiplies our riches, are a communal heritage. 
They are not the perquisite of any one man or 
group of men, nor the perquisite of wage or 
profit earners. , . . 

“There, then, is the alternative which may 
save us. Shall we have it? Shall we create, 
control and distribute reasonably and justly 
our own money, and set the wheels of industry 
revolving for the benefit of all? Or, shall we 
endure starvation, see markets narrowing, see 
foreign trade shrinking, obey the call to tighten 
our belts, to buckle swords to our side, and at 
last fling our liberties away and cast ourselves 
at the feet of a dictator?” 

The British-Israel movement is sweeping the 
British Empire with its demand for a Christian ad¬ 
ministration on the part of government and the elim¬ 
ination of the evil of usury from the social system. 
The Oxford Group movement, which is another 
powerful influence in the religious and moral renais¬ 
sance that must come, is demanding that govern¬ 
ments as well as individuals accept the laws of God 
as the guide for public as well as private morals and 
ethics. 

Leaders in church, state and business are com¬ 
ing to know that the private money system, by plac¬ 
ing the value of money above the value of human 
needs, has lost sight of the necessity of maintaining 
the going concern value of the real wealth that money 
was invented to create and distribute. All are agreed 
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that there is no over-production measured in terms 
of intelligent human needs. All are agreed that if 
the people in every land could afford to purchase that 
which they would like to use in the way of goods that 
are now available or that are easily realizable, a 
shortage of almost everything would develop over 
night and unemployment in every field of endeavour 
would be unknown. 

In addition to the expressions of enlightened 
and coin’ageous leadership that I have pointed out, 
there are other facts that will compel us to destroy 
the power of the private money monopoly to use the 
nation’s right to issue money and credit or the stock- 
in-trade of the business of usury. Of these factors 
the competition of Russia and Japan is the most im¬ 
portant. 


Russia and Japan 

In Russia and in Japan national governments 
have taken over the administration of national cur¬ 
rency and credit. Vast programmes of public enter¬ 
prise, including colossal preparation for war, are 
being maintained through an effective administration 
of currency and credit under the direct control of 
governmental authority. These nations are using 
their governments’ power to create and issue money 
to finance international trade and preparation for 
war. Sane leaders in Christian nations are recog¬ 
nizing that under a private money system they can¬ 
not compete with nations which establish a national 
administration of currency and credit. 

The necessity for a new deal in the issue and 
circulation of the medium of exchange is rapidly 
coming to the place where no government, no matter 
what its feelings may be, can longer refuse to accept 
and put into practice the statements of the Right 
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Honourable W^. L. Mackenzie King, who summar¬ 
ized in a sentence the cause and remedy of the world’s 
present economic tragedy by saying: 

“Until the control of the issue of currency 
and credit is restored to government and recog¬ 
nized as its most conspicuous and sacred respon¬ 
sibility, all talk of the sovereignty of Parliament 
and of Democracy is idle and futile.” 

W^ould Roosevelt save Democracy as the price¬ 
less boon of American liberty by restoring to the 
people normal prosperity and rational progress, he 
cannot escape the adoption of similar ideas to those 
expressed by the leader of Liberalism in the Domin¬ 
ion of Canada. 

No one can say that President Roosevelt has 
lacked in either courage or action. He has accom¬ 
plished much when one compares the situation in the 
United States to-day with what it was when he took 
charge of the affairs of the nation. On the other 
hand, when one compares the situation today in the 
United States with what it should be, Roosevelt’s 
successes are far from gratifying. His failure to 
achieve complete success is due solely to the fact that 
no government under the private money system can 
finance the programme of reconstruction that the 
New Deal must imdertake if it is to restore and main¬ 
tain prosperity. 

Inadequate Remedies 

The expansion of the Credit Corporation into 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the ex¬ 
tension of imparalleled governmental assistance in 
the aid of bankrupt bankers, railways, agricultural¬ 
ists, states and cities; the creation of farm and home 
loan banks; the resort to moratoriums and contribu¬ 
tions in aid of housing; the promotion of unemploy- 
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ment relief through the expansion of public works 
and social services; the repudiation of the payment 
in gold due on foreign obligations; the inflation of 
gold from $20.00 to $35.00 an otmce; the withdrawal 
of gold and gold certifleates from circulation; the 
abandonment of the convertibility of paper currency 
into gold; the purchase of gold with inconvertible 
credit and paper currency; the attempt to induce 
foreign nations to piuchase deflated American cmr- 
rency with gold; the attempted development of plan¬ 
ned economy and the regulation of prices by the des¬ 
truction of food and the development of codified 
business standards and the innumerable other mat¬ 
ters that have been undertaken in the name of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act; the repeal of the 
prohibition laws; the depreciation of the dollar in 
the realm of international trade; the elimination of 
child labour; the shortening of the hours of the 
labour day; the revaluation of silver and the issue 
of silver certificates; the partial recognition of the 
Soviet and the proposed establishment of a Soviet 
trade bank have failed and will continue to fail the 
government in its attempt to restore prosperity to 
the American people. This failure is due to the fact 
that under the present monetary system the govern¬ 
ment cannot, and the private bankers will not, fin¬ 
ance progress. 

As the third year of the New Deal for the 
“forgotten man” proceeds along its way of hope and 
experimentation, the futility of every effort made 
is proving to be a vindication of Brandeis’ conclusion 
that “we must break the money trust or the money 
trust will break us”. 

This is coming to be the dominant idea among 
the foremost of Roosevelt’s unselfish supporters. 
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Along with many others who have tried to assist the 
administration in every way possible, the late Senator 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico, one of the most 
brilliant of the yoimger statesmen in the Republic, 
in friendly criticism, has pointed out that the failure 
of the New Deal is inevitable because, as he said: 

“The announced objective of the present 
administration is to introduce national planning 
in order to adjust consumption with production. 
With private control of credit such a realization 
is utterly impossible.” 

And Senator Cutting threatened that if the adminis¬ 
tration did not introduce a Bill establishing a national 
banking system he would undertake that responsi¬ 
bility himself. 

Here, then, we have leaders in the political, 
ecclesiastical and commercial world imiting in a de¬ 
mand for the overthrow of the sovereignty of Money 
Power. It is in the unanimity of opinion that now 
exists that reformers should fod their greatest con¬ 
solation. But mere agreement that the monetary 
system must be overthrown is not sufficient. Before 
monetary reform can come, agreement upon the 
method through which it must be brought about must 
still be established. While there is, on the part of 
all those whom I have quoted and a legion of others, 
a demand for reform, little has yet been said about 
a constructive programme under which the reforms, 
universally recognized as both desirable and neces¬ 
sary, may be converted into practical administrative 
political action. 

Now upon the proposition that monetary re¬ 
form is both desirable and necessary to avoid destitu¬ 
tion among the people and impotency on the part 
of the government, there is unanimity of affirmative 
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opinion on the part of an overwhelming majority 
of the people of every nation. As yet, however, the 
details of the reform and the method of putting them 
into operation remain to be crystallized into a con¬ 
crete plan of action. Leaders everywhere are de¬ 
nouncing the private money system, but it will per¬ 
sist imtil agreement upon another system of mone¬ 
tary management is developed. 

Once we are agreed that our fundamental diffi¬ 
culty is one of finance, we should have no difficulty 
in readily perceiving that technological achievement, 
education, mass production, international trading 
methods and practices, over-spending, and a host of 
other important factors too lengthy to enumerate, 
have nothing whatever to do with the root cause of 
our economic troubles. The root cause is the same 
today as it was 3,000, 2,000 and 70 years ago. 

Our civilization has never adopted an effective 
means of financing permanent progress. That is not 
because effective systems for the financing of pro¬ 
gress have not been devised. It is simply because 
Money Power persisted in managing the medium 
of exchange as a creative opportunity for private 
monopoly and prevented government from exercis¬ 
ing its power to create and manage money as a means 
of assisting in the creation and distribution of wealth. 

The biblical plan of monetary management on 
a non-usury basis has always been before us. Lin¬ 
coln, among many others, guided by that plan, 
worked out a monetary system which, partially ap¬ 
plied, served the American people during the Civil 
War, and would have been effective in serving the 
needs of the people of the United States in Lincoln’s 
time and those of the succeeding generations had it 
been fully adopted. 
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Lincoln Had a Plan 

An examination of the records which disclose the 
struggle that was waged between Democracy imder 
the leadership of Lincoln and Money Power vmder 
the leadership of international bankers shows very 
clearly that Lincoln fully appreciated the creative 
power that government possessed in its right to 
create, issue and circulate money. 

Lincoln worked out a national currency system. 
He recognized that whatever else had to be done, 
which is admittedly a very great deal, the first step 
in any plan to establish permanent progress is the 
creation of a sane monetary system under which an 
adequate supply of the medium of exchange can be 
sustained in effective circulation. He acknowledged 
and dealt definitely with the problems of circulation. 
He fully appreciated and suggested practical safe¬ 
guards against the dangers of inflation. Recognizing 
the shortage of gold that existed in his own time and 
the inevitable intensification of that shortage with 
the coming years, he studied out and recommended 
to Congress all the essentials of a sane and sound 
system of managed national currency and public 
credit. His plan was not adopted, but it is available 
for adoption now. It contemplated the financing 
of progress by maintaining in active circulation that 
volume of effective mediiun of exchange which is 
essential to serve the needs of the people and to pro¬ 
vide a life of ordered progress and peace in an age 
of plenty. 

In my humble opinion, no modem or ancient 
book on economics, outside of the Bible, contains 
anything like the practical wisdom that is to be found 
in the recorded addresses and messages to Congress 
which Lincoln left as a priceless heritage to posterity. 
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A study of Lincoln’s record discloses that the 
great emancipator blazed the trail which Roosevelt 
must follow and expand if he is to lead the people 
of his day and generation out of the bondage of in¬ 
terest-bearing debt. 

Let us come, then, to a consideration of the ideas 
that Lincoln formed and the background of actual 
experience upon which they were devoleped. Here, 
I believe, we will find the practical remedy antici¬ 
pated by Lincoln which wifi not only cure our basic 
social and economic maladies, but which wifi make 
it possible for us to complete the conquest of poverty. 

We wifi see as we study Lincoln the Economist 
that he had an infinitely better monetary background 
than any President since his time, including the 
second Roosevelt. Lincoln did not fall into the error 
of so many reformers who believe that the road to the 
conquest of poverty may be found through a re-dis¬ 
tribution of existing wealth. He recognized the need 
for the creation and distribution of more wealth. He 
saw that the government, by creating money and put¬ 
ting it into circulation, would help both the creation 
and distribution of wealth. He was the last political 
leader in the United States to have held that conclu¬ 
sion. After his assassination the oligarchy of Money 
Power took control and the power of government to 
create money became the privilege of private profit- 
seeking monopolists. 

It was there that the American nation took the 
wrong road, following the policy which had been 
established in Great Britain in 1844. It was the 
road that led to war, boom and depression crises, and 
the universal collapse of the banking and economic 
structures which commenced in 1929. 

I think that by studying Lincoln’s struggle with 
the money changers we can secure a knowledge that 
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clearly indicates the necessity for restoring to the 
government of the people the power and the respon¬ 
sibility of administering by stewards, responsible to 
the people, the currency and credit wealth of the 
nation for the people. When that is done true Demo¬ 
cracy under Christian guidance may be established 
as an eflFective system of constitutional self govern¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER V 

Lincoln, the Practical Economist 

Lincoln was born on the 12th day of February, 
1809, in the State of Kentucky, the son of a gentle 
mother and a fearless, rugged and powerful though 
shiftless father. He lived to enjoy the physical 
health and mental courage with which his pioneer 
parents were endowed. In physique and tempera¬ 
ment he was particularly well equipped to meet the 
problems which, as the leader of his people, he was 
to encounter. On the very threshold of America’s 
greatest era of expansion and development, Lincoln 
clearly foresaw the economic and social troubles that 
have since come to pass. 

Lincoln’s biographers have failed to appreciate 
his great work as a practical economist. They have 
failed to recognize that he was and still remains the 
greatest, most effective and practical of all monetary 
reformers. They have treated him as a great human¬ 
ist, ignoring the fact that his ideas of practical 
economy flow from the inspired gift of infallible 
prescience. His part in the struggle to emancipate 
the negro from slavery and to prevent the destruction 
of his nation by secession have been allowed to over¬ 
shadow his greater work which characterized his 
attempt to establish a sane and sound national cur¬ 
rency system. 

Lincoln was born into the world at the very 
moment that his nation was struggling to prevent 
the establishment of the sovereignty of Money Power 
in the United States. Money Power at that time 
was seeking to establish control over American cur- 
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rency and credit through the medium of the Bank 
of the United States. This hank originated with the 
international bankers and credit dealers, who were 
at that moment devising and creating the banking 
machinery which was to place, under private con¬ 
trol, the currency and credit wealth of the people 
of all nations. 

The first Bank of United States, the original 
bankers’ central bank, was sponsored by Alexander 
Hamilton, and bitterly opposed as a vicious and dan¬ 
gerous monopoly by Thomas Jefferson. In his 
famous report of 1790, recommending the accept¬ 
ance by Congress of a bankers’ central bank, Hamil¬ 
ton took the position that the government should 
delegate its power to create and issue money to a 
bankers’ private profit-seeking monopoly. In justi- 
fix^tion of this position he declared: 

“The wisdom of the government will be 
sho^ in never trusting itself with the power 
to issue money. 

**The stamping of paper is an operation so 
much easier than the laying of taxes, that a 
government in the practice of paper emissions 
would rarely fail in any such emergency to in¬ 
dulge itself too far in the employment of that 
resoiirce to avoid as much as possible one less 
auspicious to present popularity. If it should 
not even be carried so far as to be rendered an 
absolute bubble, it would at least be likely to be 
extended to a degree which would occasion an 
infiated and artificial state of things incompat¬ 
ible with the regular and prosperous course of 
the political economy.” 

Put in a word, Hamilton said that the banker 
must issue the money and that the government must 
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borrow from the banker at the expense of the tax¬ 
payer. Although Jefferson opposed this idea on the 
ground that the delegation of the nation’s right to 
issue money to a private monopoly was unconstitu¬ 
tional, the bankers, backed by Hamilton, prevailed, 
and the Bank of United States was established in 
1791 with a charter for a period of twenty years. The 
powers given this bank were similar to those granted 
to the Bank of ^England by the Parliament of Great 
Britain in 1844. 

It is not surprising that Hamilton’s declaration 
in favour of financing the government by borrow¬ 
ing, on interest-bearing bonds, money which the 
government authorized a private monopoly to issue 
has always been revered by bankers and credit deal¬ 
ers as an imparaUeled example of financial economic 
erudition. It was exactly what the bankers wanted. 
It compelled the government to borrow the bankers’ 
substitute for currency which a national bank, oper¬ 
ated on behalf of the people, should issue. That is 
no doubt the reason why Hamilton’s bust adorns the 
Stock Exchange in the City of New York. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Hamilton’s monetary policy dealt only 
with the danger of the government issuing too much 
money. He was blandly indifferent to the proposi¬ 
tion equally dangerous from the point of view of the 
needs of the government and the people, that the 
bankers wovild issue too little money, which in turn 
would result in the government and the people be¬ 
coming overloaded and bankrupt with interest-bear¬ 
ing debt, a proposition which Lincoln understood 
and which we can no longer ignore. Hamilton com¬ 
pletely ignored the right of the taxpayer to protec¬ 
tion from confiscatory taxation and scorned the idea 
that the government could use fair taxation for the 
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purpose of regulating the circulation of the money 
issued by the government so that “the prosperous 
course of the political economy” would not be inter¬ 
rupted by either too much or too little money in cir¬ 
culation. Thus, early in the life of the Republic 
international bankers were able, through the instru¬ 
mentality of Alexander Hamilton, to establish the 
right of usurers to appropriate to themselves the 
wealth of the nation whose people had revolted in 
the hope that they could establish a government dedi¬ 
cated to the law that all are entitled to hberty in the 
ownership of property free from the threat of con¬ 
fiscation without adequate compensation. Lincoln 
was of the Jeffersonian school which had always bit¬ 
terly opposed the views of Hamilton and the ideas 
held by those who have always presented Hamilton 
as the nation’s greatest Secretary of the Treasury, 
Millions in destitution are now living witnesses to the 
evil and misguided nature of Hamilton’s political 
genius. 

Jefferson 

Governmental bankruptcy and the confiscation 
of property by taxation and foreclosure have proven, 
notwithstanding Hamilton’s ability as a politician, 
that Jefferson’s denunciation of him as “an im- 
scrupulous representative” of the school of thought 
that the international bankers had been careful to 
develop, was more than warranted. 

The Bank of United States 

When the charter of Hamilton’s bank expired 
in 1811 its renewal was refused by Congress. Five 
years later, in 1816, the same year that silver was 
demonetized by the British Parliament and the gold 
standard was established in England, the second 
Bank of United States was chartered with a capital 
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of $35,000,000.00. After a somewhat stormy career, 
opposition to it rose to a high state of public indigna¬ 
tion. In the Presidential campaign of 1832 the slogan 
of the Clay supporters was “Jackson or the Bank”. 
Jackson was elected, and when the bank’s charter 
was extended by Congress he vetoed the charter and 
killed the bank on the ground “that it was a 
monopoly contrary to the public interest”. 

The nature of the struggle between the people 
and Money Power that raged during the formative 
years of Lincoln’s mind may be inferred from this 
extract of Andrew Jackson’s warning message to 
Congress under date of December 2nd, 1824: 

“The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the government, the distress it has 
wantonly produced, the violence of which it has 
been the occasion in one of our cities famed for 
its observance of the law and order, are but pre¬ 
monitions of the fate which awaits the American 
people should they be deluded into a perpetua¬ 
tion of this institution or the establishment of 
another like it. 

“It is fervently hoped that thus admonished, 
those who heretofore favoured the establishment 
of a substitute for the present bank will be in¬ 
duced to abandon it.” 

This warning of Jackson was ignored. The 
Federal Reserve Bank was set up in 1914. Later 
on, Andrew Mellon, one of the American high priests 
of mass usury, became Secretary of the Treasury. 
The people of the United States, as a result, have 
learned that when “the lucrative profession of the 
banker becomes likewise a post of honour and re¬ 
sponsibility in the government, the State is ruined”. 
All that J ackson feared and more in the way of op¬ 
pression has been imposed upon the American people. 
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Andrew Jackson’s fear of the control of money 
wealth by Money Power was shared by Daniel Web¬ 
ster who, during the same period, declared: 

“There never has been devised by any man 
a plan more specious by which labour could be 
robbed of the fruits of toil than the banking 
system. The people not only take bank paper 
as money, paying interest on it, but when the 
banks suspend, the people lose the discount while 
the bankers gain it. 

“The people wonder why financial panics 
occur so frequently. I can tell them why. It 
is to the interests of the bankers and brokers 
that they should occur. It is one of the specious 
methods by which these despotic and utterly use¬ 
less knaves rob the producing, manufacturing 
and mercantile classes of their honest earnings. 
It is one of the chief plans by which this in¬ 
famous ring is riveting the chains of slavery 
upon the limbs of labour. It is one of the chief 
means adopted to build up a money aristocracy 
that shall five in idle luxury and ape the preten¬ 
tious airs of European nobility.” 

These expressions of Jackson and Webster 
typify the intensive nature of the consideration given 
by public men to currency issues during their times. 
They indicate the fact that the public was much more 
concerned then than now with these all important 
issues. Naturally, Lincoln was on the side of 
humanity, and whether or not, in other regards, the 
policies of men like Jackson appealed to him, upon 
the issue of private control of currency and credit 
Lincoln was against it and stood foursquare with 
Jefferson. 

DeLisle Brock and Guernsey Island 
In the establishment of our modern super-bank¬ 
ing structure the bankers were bitterly opposed by 
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men, some of whom set up national currency control. 
Probably the best example of a national currency 
system that has ever been developed and put into 
practice is to be foimd in the records of the Guernsey 
Island Parliamentary institution. During the years 
1818 to 1837 Daniel deLisle Brock, who was BailifP 
and President of the Parliament of Guernsey Island, 
known as the States (Les Etats), set up and worked 
out a complete national currency system. 

Brock proved in the very beginning of the 19th 
century the practical possibilities of such a system. 
Incidentally, Daniel deLisle Brock was a brother of 
Sir Isaac Brock who, as leader of the British forces, 
fell during the war of 1812 at the Battle of Queen- 
ston Heights. 

Whether or not Lincoln knew of the Guernsey 
Island experiment I have no way of telling, but un¬ 
doubtedly the records prove that Lincoln was of the 
same school of thought as Brock who, in the Island 
of Guernsey, had used national cmrrency issued 
by the government of the Island to build first “a 
monument to the late governor, new roads, a market¬ 
place, a college, schools and wharves, to provide for 
cholera precautions”, and, in fact, for all the public 
enterprise of the Island. On October 17th, 1816, 
the government of the Island wanted to spend 
£5,000, but they only had on hand £1,000. Under 
Brock’s leadership, it decided to issue £4,000 in £l 
notes and declared that “in this manner, without in¬ 
creasing the debt of the Island we can easily suc¬ 
ceed in finishing the works undertaken, leaving in 
the coffers sufficient money for the other needs of 
the government”. From this small beginning the 
managed currency system of Guernsey Island grew 
until 1837 when, after issuing and using in the 
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^nty-year period over £80,000, there still remained 
in circulation some £55,000 of State notes. 

Now, while the amounts involved were gm«.n , 
all the basic principles of a complete scheme of man- 
aged cxnrency were involved in the experiment. 
Taxation and rents were relied upon to avoid re¬ 
dundancy of issue, and international exchange was 
carefully managed. Describing the situation, a re- 
I)ort prepared imder Brock’s direction said: 

“Wken the war with Napoleon ceased a 
general want of employment arose and conse¬ 
quent distress ensued. Thus at peace, the Island 
found itself with little or no trade, little or no 
disposable revenue, no attraction for visitors, 
bankrupt and no prospect of employment for 
the poor. Misery and depopulation seemed in¬ 
evitable. More than five hundred and other 
British subjects had embarked for the United 
States.” 

After giving a somewhat exhaustive review of 
the use of national currency to relieve the situation 
and to restore prosperity the report somewhat boast- 
ingly states: 

^ It is said, the powers of the hmnan mind 
m society lie at times torpid for ages; at other, 
are roused into action by the urgency of great 
occasions, and astonish the world by their effects. 
This has, in some measure been verified in this 
Island, for though nothing done in so small a 
community can cause a general sensation, its 
exertiom may yet produce wonderful results, 
within its own sphere. It is the duty of the 
States to show that, roused by the deplorable 
situation above described, they took, and have 
since pursued the steps best adapted to meet the 
exigency of the case, and that those steps have 
been attended with complete success.” 
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Quite naturally the bankers organized ag*ainst 
Brock, and upon the ground that “the privilege of 
issuing paper currency was a vested right of the 
bankers vhich the government had no right to dis¬ 
turb” they overwhelmed Brock’s opposition and in¬ 
duced the representative of the people to restrict the 
right of the government of the Island to issue paper 
currency and to share that right with the private 
banks. In the agreement settling the differences 
between the banks and the government, it was set¬ 
tled that the circulation of government currency 
notes would never exceed £40,000 and that the banks 
would annually supply the government with £10,000 
in cash, free of expense, and in exchange for States 
notes”. The bargain was a compromise, for Brock 
had vigorously opposed the right of private banks 
to issue paper currency. In his message to the States 
meeting held on the 21st of September, 1836, he un¬ 
successfully warned the people against giving up the 
right to issue their own money. The truths he enun¬ 
ciated on that occasion, like the monetary ideas of 
Lincoln, have received all too little attention. Among 
other things Brock pointed out: 

“If there is one incontestable principle it is 
that all matters relating to the ciurrent coin of 
any country have their source in the supreme 
prerogative, and that no one has the right to 
arrogate to himself the power of circulating a 
private coinage on which he imprints for his own 
profit an arbitrary value. If this is true for 
metal coins still more so is it for paper money 
which in itself has no value whatever. .. Permis¬ 
sion camot be granted to certain individuals to 
play with the wealth and prosperity of society. 

. . . Let the private hanks reply to the questions 
already put: Let them say tohat inducement they 
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"can offer the public to drive out of circulation 
the State notes, the profit on which benefits all, 
espedaUy the productive classes, and substitute 
for it bank notes, the profit on which benefits 
only individuals of the unproductive classes? 
The public treasury is the heart of the State. 
Fin^ce is the pivot on which turns the adminis- 
ta*ation of affa^s. ‘The government must retain 
its sovereign right to issue currency’.” 

From these observations of DeLisle Brock, 
made more than a century ago, we perceive at the 
very dawn of the modern credit system a representa¬ 
tive of the people endeavouring to secure to govern¬ 
ment the profits that are available when token cur¬ 
rency and credit are substituted for money of intrin¬ 
sic value as the common medium of exchange. Brock 
was fuUy aware that under such a system the govern¬ 
ment could create its own spending power without 
cost to the people and that by putting it in circula¬ 
tion through the maintenance of public services the 
government could provide the people with the volume 
of exchange required to sustain progress and pros¬ 
perity. 

Brock was seized of the fact that government, 
under the new system, should not carry on the busi¬ 
ness of selling public services to taxpayers at a profit 
to usurers who themselves created nothing. Creat¬ 
ing money by minting coins, printing paper and 
issuing credits that have little or no intrinsic value 
constituted, in Brock’s opinion, a possibility of im¬ 
measurable value, and he set up a national currency 
system to secure the benefit of it to the State. He 
perceived that governments, under the new system, 
were possessed of the power to create out of nothing, 
a medium of exchange that had in itself all the pur¬ 
chasing power value of money based on gold. He 
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saw that if the government transferred this power 
to bankers and financed public works and social ser¬ 
vices by borrpwing from the private money system, 
the bankers would become rich and that governments 
and the people would become poor. On the other 
hand, he was aware of the fact that if government 
exercised the power to create and issue money 
the proposition of financing government could be 
changed from one of disastrous expense to govern¬ 
ment and to the taxpayers to one of profit to the 
entire commimity. With this view Lincoln was in 
agreement. 

The experience of the last 100 years has proven 
that Brock was correct. Our present condition of 
bankruptcy demonstrates that the profit that goes 
with the first issue of money, which costs less to pro¬ 
duce than its money value, cannot be given away to 
a private monopoly without disaster to the State. 
This profit forms a part of the public domain and 
obviously should be administered as a public trust. 
Knowing that the power to create and issue money 
could be used by the government as a means to assist 
people in the creation and use of wealth. Brock was 
aware that no government has the right to farm out 
this duty as a privilege to a private monopoly. 

Surely no sane person will now dispute the wis¬ 
dom of the proposition that the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people have no right to transfer the 
nation’s power to create and issue money to a private 
monopoly of usurers disguised imder the name of 
financiers. But that, unfortunately, is the basis of 
our private money system and is the basic cause of 
our economic troubles. There is good reason for 
believing that Lincoln was aware of the Guernsey 
Island experiment in national currency. 
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In some of his speeches Lincoln uses expressions 
identical and in some instances the same language 
that Brock employed. 

Thus we see that the idea that governments 
should finance by the direct issue of currency instead 
of borrowing at interest was, in fact, a well-estab¬ 
lished idea in Lincoln’s time. 

Lincolnj the MoTietary Reformer 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, 
that we find Lincoln commencing his political career 
by making declarations which clearly showed his 
opposition to the money changers. There, of course, 
were always men in public fife who opposed every 
step the bankers’ scheme involved. The views of these 
men appealed to Lincoln. He appreciated that they 
were fighting a vicious attempt on the part of money 
changers and money dealers to estabhsh a colossal 
plan of constitutionalized thievery. This attempt of 
the bankers, which eventually succeeded, was op¬ 
posed in Guefnsey Island. It was bitterly fought 
in England, Ireland, Scotland and France. Definite 
and specific opposition was offered by public leaders 
in the United States who were guided by the idealism 
of Jefferson, who was the real leader of that noble 
group who wrote the constitution of the United 
States as a declaration for a new deal in govern¬ 
mental power for humanity. 

At the very beginning of his pohtical career, 
Lincoln demonstrated that his great mind was seized 
of the fimdamental issues which monetary reform 
involves. At the age of twenty-one he made his first 
hid for political office, offering himself as a candidate 
for the Legislature of Illinois. At that early age he 
attacked usury as the basic evil of the social system 
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of his time. As a part of his campaign, on March 
9th, 1832, he wrote the following words: 

“It seems as though we are never to have 
an end of this baneful and corroding system, 
acting almost as prejudicially to the general 
interests of the community as a direct tax of 
several thousand dollars annually laid on each 
coxmty for the benefit of the few unless there 
be a law made fixing the limit of usury.” 

In the following election of 1836, on Jime 13th, 
he gave evidence of the soundness of his economic 
wisdom. While answering a demand that the can¬ 
didates show their hands, he wrote: 

“Whether elected or not, I go for distribu¬ 
ting the proceeds of the sale of public lands to 
the several states to enable our state, in common 
with others, to dig canals and construct rail¬ 
roads without borrowing money and paying 
interest upon it.” 

These early expressions of Lincoln were soon to 
be followed by a much more elaborate and extensive 
statement which showed quite clearly that Lincoln 
had fully grasped the fundamental needs of a sound 
and sane monetary system. 

According to Albert Shaw, who has allowed his 
own false ideas of “sound money” and his misguided 
currency and credit theories to misconstrue and ignore 
Lincoln’s real ideas on monetary reform, in his book 
“Abraham Lincoln; His Path to the Presidency”: 

“Lincoln had listened to the raging tor¬ 
rents of local argument. He had studied care¬ 
fully the masterly discussions of Webster, Clay 
and others. . . . 

“He had also given attention to the very 
able, although somewhat fallacious, arguments 
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“of Jackson, Van Buren and their supporters 
against the aristocratic and monopolistic ten¬ 
dencies of a central bank acting as the fiscal 
agent for the government and regulating cur¬ 
rency in the interests of normal business as 
against inflation.” 

Shaw failed to perceive the fact that Lincoln 
was an out and out inflationist who believed that the 
creation, issue and the regulation of currency were 
public duties and not private privileges. 

Shaw acknowledges, however, that: 

“Lincoln had assumed positions that are 
demonstrated in the experience of the nation to 
be safe and sound.” 

He goes on to say that Lincoln’s arguments 
show: 

“That he would have been fully alive to de¬ 
ficiencies in our banking and currency system 
that resulted in the work of the Aldridge Com¬ 
mission and in the modified plans which gave us 
in 1913 the Federal Reserve System with its 
central bank board and its twelve regional re¬ 
serve banks.” 

Shaw overlooks the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Bank was identical in principle with the Bank of the 
United States which Alexander Hamilton first set 
up in 1791 and which Andrew Jackson repudiated 
in 1836. Lincoln would have opposed the establish¬ 
ment of the Federal Reserve banking system for the 
same reasons that Jackson vetoed the Bank of United 
States charter. 

In 1839 Van Buren attempted to establish a sub¬ 
treasury scheme. This plan Lincoln denounced be¬ 
cause he believed it was inadequate and as he said of 
that plan: 

“It will injiuiously affect the community 
by its operation of the circulating medium.” 
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His recorded denunciation of the sub-treasury 
scheme was part of an address delivered in Spring- 
field in 1839 in which Lincoln, though a mere tyro in 
national politics, displayed a knowledge of monetary 
and ciurency problems that exceeds by far that of 
the statesmen of the present day who deem a ready 
acknowledgment of ignorance on the simplest of 
monetary problems a reason for public support. 

Lincoln's Ideas 

On that occasion, although he was only thirty 
years of age, among other things he said; 

“Any person who will reflect that money is 
only valuable while in circulation will readily 
perceive that any device that will keep the 
government’s revenue in circulation instead of 
being locked up in idleness is no inconsiderable 
advantage.” 

He dealt intelligently with the problems of in¬ 
flation and deflation and currency manipulation. He 
denounced the practice of allowing the banker to use 
bank money, which he described as “rags and shin 
plasters” while compelling the people to settle debts 
“in specie of gold and silver” by saying, “In all can¬ 
dor, let me ask, was such a system for benefiting the 
few at the expense of the many ever before devised?” 
He, no doubt, would denovmce the credit racket of 
today in similar language. He closed his remarks 
dealing with monetary reform with this statement: 

“We do not pretend that a national bank 
can establish and maintain a sound and uniform 
state of currency in the country in spite of the 
National Government. But we do say that it 
has established and maintained such currency 
and can do so again by the aid of that govern¬ 
ment. And we further say that no duty is more 
imperative on the government than the duty it 
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“owes the people of furnishing tl^m a sound and 
uniform currency.” 

Thus we see that Lincoln understood that the 
government and the national bank must work to¬ 
gether. 

Now in dealing with the question as to whether 
or not private bankers are more honest than govern¬ 
mental officials, Lincoln said: 

“It is often urged that to say that public 
money will be more secure in a national bank 
than in the hands of the individuals as proposed 
by the sub-treasury is to say that bank directors 
and bank officers are more honest than sworn 
officers of the ^vernment. Not so. We insist 
on no such thing. We further say that, with 
however much care selections may be made, there 
will be some imfaithful and dishonest in both 
classes. The Saviour of the World chose 12 
disciples, and even one of that small number 
selected by super-human wisdom turned out a 
traitor and a devil. And it may not be improper 
to say that Judas carried the bag and was the 
sub-treasury of the Saviour and his disciples.’* 

He objected to the sub-treasury scheme, not for 
fear that governmental ojfficials would be unwilling 
or not sufficiently honest to serve the nation, but on 
ground that sub-treasui^ officials would have no 
interest in putting the deposits held on behalf of the 
government in circulation. He also raised the ques¬ 
tion of the possibility of sub-treasury officials ab¬ 
sconding with idle deposits. If, however, at that 
time be had any question in his mind as to the superior 
honesty of bakers over public officials, later in life 
he came clearly to the proposition that public officials 
were much the safer of the two. Once the Honourable 
Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, foUow- 
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ing Chase, introducing a delegation of New York 
bankers to the President, McCulloch said: 

“These gentlemen from New York have 
come on to see the Secretary of the Treasury 
about our new loan. As Bankers they are obliged 
to hold our national securities. I can vouch for 
their patriotism and loyalty for, as the G^kkI 
Book says, ‘for where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also’.” 
to which Lincoln replied: 

“There is another text that I might apply, 
‘Wherever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together’.” 

Believing 

“That the legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all or cannot 
do so well for themselves in their separate and 
individual capacities.” 

Lincoln appreciated that in the matter of the 
issue of currency the people were wholly dependent 
upon the government. Without the assistance of 
the government Lincoln was aware that the people 
could not protect themselves against bankers or secme 
an effective and uniform currency. During his whole 
career Lincoln insisted that the government should 
serve the people by issuing the currency of the nation. 

Monetary Reform 

The monetary problems discussed so effectively 
by Lincoln in 1839 are still the issues that we must 
settle before we can have prosperity. During the 
period from 1790 up to the moment Lincoln entered 
the White House as President, in one form or an¬ 
other, monetary reform was continuously under dis¬ 
cussion in the young Republic. The period was one 
of intensive activity op the part of international 
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bankers. They had established the demonetization 
of silver and the gold standard in Great Britain in 
1816. In 1833 the Bank of England note was made 
full legal tender money. In 1844 the Bank of Eng¬ 
land in its present form came into being and tbe 
establishment of complete control of the nation’s cur¬ 
rency and credit in a private monopoly through the 
operation of a central bank was perfected. The 
bankers had succeeded in establishing the sovereignty 
of Money Power in England, but they failed in the 
United States. In 1854 all the British laws against 
usury were repealed and unbridled usury was estab¬ 
lished as a supreme power in an allegedly Christian 
nation. Lincoln was aware that the limitation of the 
issue of paper currency to a gold reserve basis—while 
represented as the chief virtue of the gold standard, 
because it was supposed to be a security for the value 
of money—was in truth an ingenious device by which 
the government’s power to issue legal tender national 
currency was definitely restricted for the purpose of 
creating a shortage of money, and, in turn, a demand 
for a credit substitute for money which the bankers 
were privileged to issue without any legal limitation 
whatsoever. He was quite cognizant of the fact that 
by making all debts payable in gold, which were fin¬ 
anced with bank currency and credit, unpayable debt 
claims would be established as the inextinguishable 
and inescapable liabilities of the taxpayers. He fully 
understood that the demonetization of silver in Great 
Britain in 1816 was being advanced as one of the 
steps in a world policy designed to enthral mankind 
in the slavery of usury. 

Gladstone 

It is more than likely that Lincoln knew of Glad¬ 
stone’s attitude, for Gladstone, who became Chan- 
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ceDor of the British Exchequer in 1852, pointed out 
that whUe in that position he came to know that under 
the English monetary system: 

“The government itself was not to be a sub¬ 
stantive power in the matter of finance, but was 
to leave the money power supreme and un¬ 
questioned.” 

Moreley quotes Gladstone as saying: 

“I began to fight the conditions of this situ¬ 
ation by financial self assertion from the first. 
I was tenaciously opposed by the Governor and 
the Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
who had seats in Parliament, and I had the fin¬ 
ancial commmiity of London (the City) for an 
antagonist on almost every occasion.” 

Lincoln was aware that the bankers in England 
swept Gladstone’s opposition aside and continued to 
rule. He knew that having established their position 
in England, the international bankers, at the out¬ 
break of the Civil War, were at work in the United 
States and elsewhere endeavouring to establish the 
universal demonetization of silver and the gold stan¬ 
dard as a world institution. It was not by chance 
that the rule of public and private credit was handed 
over to the banker, and Lincoln was fully alive to this 
danger. He was no doubt aware that Napoleon had 
declared: 

“That when a government is dependent for 
money upon bankers, they, and not the leaders 
of that government, control the situation, since 
the hand that gives is above the hand that takes. 

“Money has no motherland; financiers are 
without patriotism and without decency. Their 
sole objective is gain.” 

This attitude of Napoleon’s turned the bankers 
who had financed him in putting down the people’s 
revolution, into his enemies, and they, more than any 
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other factor, were responsible for Napoleon’s failure. 
Under the leadership of the Rothschilds, banker op¬ 
position to Napoleon’s ideas of monetary reform made 
Wellington’s success at Waterloo possible. 

The Bankers’ Plan 

The right of bankers to manage the monetary 
system and to issue bank money as a substitute for 
national currency, was not unanimously accepted in 
Lincoln’s time as a wise or soimd practice in political 
economy. On the contrary, it was openly opposed by 
many leaders whose attitude on public questions ap¬ 
pealed to Lincoln, and whose leadership he unhesitat¬ 
ingly accepted and followed. Examination of Lin¬ 
coln’s speeches shows quite clearly that he was aware 
of, and openly in opposition to the plan of the bankers 
which contemplated securing from the government 
imrighteous privileges that vested in the private 
money system the power: 

(1) To maintain a shortage of money. 

(2) To create and issue paper currency and bank 
credit transferable by cheque as a substitute 
for national currency. 

(3) To finance interest-bearing loans, and pur¬ 
chase assets with a fiction of money created 
by the bankers. 

(4) To overwhelm government and people with 
interest-bearing debts payable in gold and 
legal tender money, the volume of which 
would be insufficient to meet obligations in¬ 
curred by borrowing a trading substitute 
for legal tender cash. 

(5) To control government, industry and laboxir 
through the power of creditors holding un¬ 
payable debt claims. 

In the promotion of this plan the bankers were 
ruthless. The representatives of the people were 
openly bought and men who stood against the bankers 
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were driven from public life, overwhelmed or assassin¬ 
ated. Lincoln was fully informed and knew all that 
was going on about him. He had been a Member of 
the State Legislature and a Member of Congress, and 
was a recognized Leader in high political circles. liin- 
coln at all times was opposed to the sovereignty of 
Money Power, and from the point of view of finan¬ 
ciers he was a menace and a dangerous individual. 

As we look back, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the operators of the private money system were 
bold and daring men who looked upon the wealth 
of the world as the prize in the game they were play¬ 
ing. They were at all times fully aware of the men 
who opposed their ideas, and they unhesitatingly 
marked their opponents for political destruction. 

From the year of his birth to the time Lincoln 
entered the White House, monetary reform, currency 
management and the obligation to the State to main¬ 
tain as a sacred duty its right to issue currency, were 
foremost topics in the politics of the United States. 
Upon the question of whether the State or a private 
banking system should issue currency, Lincoln stood 
for the sovereigntv of government. But he went 
further than our present leaders have yet seen fit to 
go. He worked out a plan for the issue and regula¬ 
tion of the circvdation of the spending power of 
government and the buying power of the consumers. 
He was not in favour of either the first or second 
Bank of United States. He bitterly opposed “the 
sub-treasury scheme of Van Buren”, and stood for 
a national banking system controlled by the nation 
and for the issue of paper currency by the State. 

Lincoln and Jefferson 

He stood against the oligarchy of Money Power 
and was of the school of Jefferson, and completely 
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antagonistic to the school that followed the ill-starred 
Alexander Hamilton. 

On one occasion, upon being invited to a festival 
honouring Jefferson’s anniversary, Lincoln said that 
“the situation reminded him of an instance where two 
men, in an extreme state of intoxication, were fight¬ 
ing with their coats on. After a long, harmless, and 
very involved contest they found that each had fought 
himself out of his own coat into that of the other 
fellow.” Lincoln naively added, “If the two leading 
parties in my time are really identical with the two 
of the days of Jefferson and Adams, they have per¬ 
formed the same feat as the two drunken men.” 

In this way, Lincoln acknowledged that although 
he was the leader of the Republican party, he was 
actually carrying out much of the work of a Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democrat. He expressed his appreciation of 
Jefferson in these words: 

“All honour to Jefferson; to a man who, in 
the concrete pressure of a struggle for national 
independence by a single people, had the cool¬ 
ness, forecast and capacity to introduce into a 
merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, 
applicable to all men and all times, and so to 
embalm it there, that to-day and in all coming 
days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block 
to the harbingers of reappearing tyranny and 
oppression!” 

To Lincoln, the constitution was not a mere 
declaration of abstract principles designed to point 
the way to universal liberty. It was to him a declara¬ 
tion of war on every form of tyrannical oppression 
whether it came from an abuse of military, political 
or monopohstic power. He recognized in Money 
Power the most dangerous and most evil of all mon- 
opohes. 
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The Secret Foes of the Nation 
Now, while it is quite true that with Lincoln’s 
rise to the Presidency, monetary reform was tempor¬ 
arily overshadowed by the issues of slavery, secession 
and Civil War, Lincoln did not lose sight of that im¬ 
portant national need. 

From the moment Lincoln was elected as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States he fought two great 
enemies, “the rebels in the front and the bankers in 
the rear”. The latter came to be known as “the secret 
foes of the nation”. Incidentally, plans designed to 
effect his assassination were discovered between the 
time of his first election and the inauguration cere¬ 
mony. There was, as we shall see, quite apart from 
the issues of slavery and secession, a sinister power 
that was interested in Lincoln’s death. 

With superh indifference to the risks involved, 
Lincoln, believing that: 

“No duty is more imperative on the govern¬ 
ment than the duty it owes the people of furnish¬ 
ing them with a soimd and xmiform cmrency,” 
fearlessly sought to set up a national currency system 
as the basis of a scheme of communal authority which 
would provide, rmder the sovereignty of God, a soimd 
plan of representative govermnent devoted to liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness and peace. 

In this great purpose he clashed with the inter¬ 
national bankers of his day who were then endeavour¬ 
ing to extend the Bank of England gold standard 
private-money system, in the hope that, under the 
sovereignty of usury, government of Money Power, 
controlled by bankers and for financiers, would over¬ 
rule Democracy. It has succeeded. Democracy is 
now faced with the life and death struggle with Money 
Power which Lincoln clearly anticipated. 
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Lincoln knew that government, by exercising 
its prerogative to create and issue money, need not 
and should not borrow at interest money printed by 
or credits issued in the banks of a private money sys¬ 
tem. He was opposed to the slavery of humanity 
which Money Power has now established, and de¬ 
veloped a monetary system that would have avoided 
the existing depression. There was nothing miracu¬ 
lous about Lincoln’s knowledge of money and national 
credit. He was merely an honest servant of humanity 
who refused to submit to the guile of usury. 

Now that we know our so-called sound money 
system is based on fallacies that are obviously patent 
to any one who will examine them, it is not surprising 
to find that there were men in the past who openly 
opposed its coming into being. It would be a matter 
of surprise if this were not so, for while there are 
many foolish people in the world in every age, there 
never was a time when the world was exclusively 
populated by self-seekers or idiots. Brock saw through 
the bankers’ racket, and in opposition to it tried to 
develop a sane monetary system based upon the right 
of the nation to create and issue money. Lincoln, 
like Brock, had no delusions upon the issue of whether 
bankers or the government should issue and control 
the nation’s currency. When the time came to finance 
the Civil W^ar, Lincoln used national currency and 
had he had his way entirely, the cost of the Civil War 
would have left no debt for posterity. 

Whether or not he secured them from Brock, 
the fact remains that Lincoln took ideas sunilar to 
those of Brock to the White House with him and, as 
we shall see, he lost no time in putting them into effect. 
There is notiiing remarkable about this fact, for Lin¬ 
coln was of the school of enlightened political under- 
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standing which had existed in the United States ever 
sinee Jefferson and his associates had reserved in the 
constitution the right to issue currency to the national 
government, a right which many believe cannot law¬ 
fully be delegated to a private monopoly. 

Financing CivU War 

Lincoln on more than one occasion inferred that 
if bankers were allowed to issue the currency of the 
nation the nation was certain to suffer from a short¬ 
age of money. This was, in fact, the situation that 
confronted him at the very ovitset of his presidential 
duties. Before the first year of the Civd War had 
expired, the shortage of money designedly maintained 
by the private money system became painfully appar¬ 
ent. The banks in December of that year met in 
cmivention and suspended specie payment. “The 
New Year of 1862 began with a melancholy spectacle 
of the banks and all other institutions in the country, 
redeeming their broken promises with new ones.” The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chase, advised Congress 
ibat the treasury was empty and that the government 
in the absence of the issue of national currency, would 
be without funds. At the outset Lincoln faced the 
fact that under the private control of credit the 
government was unable to finance the expense of 
maintaining the national life of the Republic. Thus, 
we see, in 1861, in the midst of Civil W^ar that Lincoln 
was confronted with a failu3% of the private money 
system and a shortage of UKSiey in the nation, a situ¬ 
ation identical with the one that confronted aU nations 
in 1914, and almost identical with the one that Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt met on the day of his inauguration 
as President seventy years after Lincoln’s death. 
Lincoln, however, did not hesitate to act. Seizing the 
opportunity, his forces present^ a Bill to Congress 
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making United States notes full legal tender for the 
purpose of placing the government in a position to 
create and issue the money necessary to finance the 
needs of the nation. This Bill was passed in Congress 
in 1861, but was amended in the Senate so that in¬ 
terest on public debt and customs duties remained 
payable in gold. In addition to that the government’s 
power to issue legal tender money was substantially 
restricted. The fight was a bitter one and while the 
Bill was not all that Lincoln desired, it was better 
than nothing and he signed it on February 25th, 1862. 

Lincoln’s secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, in their 
“History of Abraham Lincoln”, tdd us that notwith¬ 
standing the national need, 

“The measure received the most violent de¬ 
nunciation on the part of those who opposed it,” 
and they point out, 

“That to no one was the decision more pain¬ 
ful than to Mr. Chase, die Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

Chase, at a later date, because of his opposition 
to Lincoln’s monetary programme, resigned from 
Lincoln’s government and threatened to oppose him 
for a second term in the Presidency. 

Lincoln dashes With the Bankers. 

The nature of Lincoln’s fight with the bankers 
may be inferred from the debates on the amendments 
made in the Saiate to the full l^al tender Bill passed 
in Congress in 1861 making gold the specie in which 
interest on public debt and customs duties were to be 
paid. In closing the debate, Thaddeus Stevens, who 
had Lincoln’s unqualified support, after pointing out 
that “the full legal tender Bill had been hailed with 
ddight throughout the whole length and breadth of 
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the Union by every class of people” exposed the 
bankers’ power over the people’s representatives when 
he denounced the Senate’s amendments in these 
words: 


“It is true there was a doleful sound came 
up from the caverns of bullion brokers, and from 
the saloons of the associated banks. Their cash¬ 
iers and agents were soon on the ground, and 
persuaded the Senate, with but little deliberation, 
to mangle and destroy what it had cost the House 
months to digest, consider and pass. They fell 
upon the bill in hot haste, and so disfigured and 
deformed it, that its very father would not know 
it. Instead of being a beneficent and invigorat¬ 
ing measure it is now positively mischievous. It 
has all the bad qualities which its enemies charged 
on the original bill, and none of its benefits. It 
now creates money, and by its very terms de¬ 
clares it a depreciated currency. It makes two 
classes of money—one for the banks and brokers 
and another for the people. It discriminates be¬ 
tween the rights of Afferent classes of creditors, 
allowing the rich capitalists to demand gold, and 
compelling the ordinary lender of money on in¬ 
dividual security to receive notes which the 
government had purposely discredited.” 

Thus in the midst of the Civil War international 
bankers were able to retain their privilege of using 
gold as a means of controlling and depreciating the 
value of national currency and as a continuing form 
of specie payment that placed Government along 
with other borrowers under the control of lenders and 
debtors under the control of creditors. 

Unfortunately for humanity in the name of 
sound money, the conspiracy to monopolize the issue 
of bank currency as a substitute for national currency 
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promoted by international bankers who did not and 
who do not hesitate to combine the baneful forces of 
war and usury to produce power and profit, though 
temporarily checked by Lincoln, has prevailed. Its 
sponsors, guided by the age-old craft of the money 
changers and inspired by lust and greed, by sustain¬ 
ing weak and pliant government and a general dis¬ 
trust of government in the mind of the public have 
been able, since Lincoln’s assassination, to corrupt 
and dominate every nation in Christendom. They 
found in Lincoln, however, a leader whom they could 
not buy, bluff or confuse; hence they had a positive 
interest in his assassination. They were, during his 
first term as president, through the control they exer¬ 
cised in the Senate, able to frustrate and delay his 
plans, but they could not swerve him from the pur¬ 
pose of establishing the control of currency and credit 
as the paramount responsibility of the government 
of the people. 

Greenhachs 

By resorting to the issue of “greenback” cur¬ 
rency, Lincoln launched “a national currency policy” 
which provided that the financing of government and 
progress, with the issue of “honest money dollars” by 
the government would take the place of the policy 
of borrowing “dishonest credit dollars” issued by the 
private money system. He believed that the spend¬ 
ing power of government and the buying power of 
the consiimers could and should be created and issued 
by the State free from “interest, discounts and other 
charges” imposed as the profit of the private money 
system. Lincoln’s monetary programme offered the 
means of paying the debts and current expenses of 
government without profit to the bankers and without 
disaster to the taxpayers, 
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Quite naturally, the bankers opposed Lincoln’s 
“national currency programme” for under it he pro¬ 
posed to take away from the bankers the privilege of 
issuing an effective substitute for money. Instead 
of borrowing from the private money system, Lin¬ 
coln proposed to use national cinrency for all govern¬ 
ment expenses, and to pay off outstanding bonds with 
the same medium of exchange. Instead of govern¬ 
ment borrowing a fiction of money from the bankers 
Lincoln proposed to compel the bankers to borrow 
real money from the government. 

The issue between Lincoln and the financiers 
was clear cut and well defined. It involved the great 
question that must now be settled. That issue is; 
Shall the mediiun of exchange, consisting of money, 
token cxirrency, inconvertible bank notes and incon¬ 
vertible bank credit transferable by cheque, be created 
and issued by men responsible to the government and 
subject to the restrictions of stewardship or shall it 
be created and issued by men who are answerable to 
neither nation nor people and who have no respon¬ 
sibility other than that of serving their own and the 
interests of the private money system? In short, 
shall government be subordinate to Money Power, 
with the money changers ruling Democracy? Or 
shall Democracy rule the money changers? Lincoln 
knew that it was upon the determination of this gi’eat 
issue in favour of Democracy that the progress, pros¬ 
perity and peace of humanity depended. 

In accordance with this sormd conclusion, being 
on the side of humanity, he therefore proposed “a 
managed currency system” that would fully establish 
the sovereignty of Democratic Government, 
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Labour and Capital 

Recognizing that if Lincoln succeeded in the 
United States that the power of high finance woiild 
be wiped out throughout the world, for the inter¬ 
national bankers knew that other nations would be 
certain to follow Lincoln’s lead, the bankers of 
Europe and England organized against Lincoln and 
exhorted the bankers of the United States to support. 

“The European plan led on by England 
that was capital’s control of labour by controlling 
wages.” 

That Lincoln was fully aware of this attitude of 
capitalists, financiers and bankers to labour, and op¬ 
posed it openly, is shown by the language he used in 
his message to Congress imder date of December 3rd, 
1861. On that occasion he said: 

“There is one point to which I ask a brief 
attention. It is the effort to place capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above labour, in the 
structure of government. It is assumed that 
labour is available only in connection with capital 
That nobody labours imless somebody else own¬ 
ing capital, somehow, by the use of it, induces 
him to labour. Now there is no such relation 
between capital and labour as assumed. Labour 
is prior to and independent of capital. Capital 
is only the fruit of labour, and could never have 
existed if labour had not first existed. Labour 
is superior to capital and deserves much the 
higher consideration. 

“Let the worthy men who toil up from 
poverty beware of surrendering a political power 
which they already possess, and which if sur¬ 
rendered will surely be used to close the door of 
advancement against such as them, and to fix 
new disabilities and burdens upon them till all 
of hberty shall be lost.” 
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In this conception of government the wages of 
men were considered more important by Lincoln than 
the wages of money. He was unable to tolerate, much 
less accept, the bankers’ idea that labour should be 
exploited, and liberty invaded by men primarily in¬ 
terested in the accmnulations of money wealth. This 
did not prevent him from recognizing that: 

“Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 

of protection as any other rights.” 

The idea, however, of establishing the sovereignty 
of Money Power over labour was abhorrent to him. 

The Plans of Bankers in 1862. 

The bankers’ plan of controlling labour by con¬ 
trolling wages was to be carried out, as we shall see, 
by inducing governments to finance all public enter¬ 
prise by the issue of interest-bearing bonds. 

The government, under the bankers’ plan, was to 
farm out its power to issue money to the bankers. 
Having thus lost its power to issue money, the govern¬ 
ment would be reduced to the position of a perpetual 
borrower at interest from a private monopoly which 
secured its power to issue a substitute for money from 
the government itself. 

Government interest-bearing bonds were to take 
the place of gold as a basic security for private bank 
note cm^rency and bank deposits. In this way govern¬ 
ment bonds were to be used as the basis of bank credit. 
Thus we see that the bankers’ scheme to establish the 
sovereignty of Money Power over labour was to be 
secured by establishing the sovereignty of Money 
Power over government. In this dangerous adven¬ 
ture bankers may have been blinded by selfishness, 
but they have always acted upon plans carefully laid 
to serve the desires of the lovers of money. 
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In this diaboEcal scheme of high finance war 
played its part. The technique of using war as a 
means of enthralling government in interest-bearing 
debt, financed by the manipulation of credits, was first 
developed as an international racket by the Roths- 
diilds during the Napoleonic wars. That this evil 
combination of war and usury which culminated in 
world bankruptcy following the World War formed 
a major part of the plan which organized inter¬ 
national finance had under way at the time the Civil 
War broke out in the United States is clearly proven 
by the circulars issued to American banking institu¬ 
tions by European bankers as a part of the propa¬ 
ganda used in opposing Lincoln’s attempt to restore 
to government the right to finance war and pubEc 
enterprise by the issue of national currency combined 
with the governmental control of the monetary sys¬ 
tem. The circulars contained the statement that “the 
control of labour and of wages can be attained by 
controlEng the money”. This, in turn, was to be 
achieved by rccogmzing war as the means of putting 
government permanently in debt. Let there be no 
mistake about this. The bankers at that time, in op¬ 
position to Lincoln’s greenback currency, specifically 
outlined the poEcy they have since pirrsued, by 
stating: 

“That the great debt that capitalists will see 
to it is made of the (Civil) war must be used as 
a measure to control the volxime of money. To 
accomplish this the bonds must be used as a 
banking basis.” 

The results of the financial poEcy followed dm- 
ing the last World War have confirmed the fact that 
the iniquitous scheme outlined by the bankers during 
the American Civil War was still operating during 
the years 1914 to 1920. Vigorously prosecuting their 
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programme of estabSs^mg the dominioti of u s u ry in 
the United States in opposition to Lincoln, the inter¬ 
national financiers then appealed to the bankers of 
the war-tom nation— 

**To sustain such daily and weekly news¬ 
papers as will oppose the issue of greenback 
money, and to withhold patronage and favours 
from all who will not oppose the government 
issue of money.” 

That the purpose of this pohcy was to secure an 
advantage to the craft of tisury through the mainten¬ 
ance of a shortage o money was also placed beyond 
question, for the bankers’ propaganda boldly stated: 

“Let the government issue the coin and the 
bankers issue the paper money of the country. 
To restore to circulation the government issue 
of money will be to provide the people with 
money and will therefore seriously affect your 
individual profit as bankers and lenders,” 

It is not without significance that a check-up to¬ 
day of these statements contained in circulars distri¬ 
buted under the direction of international bankers, 
for the purpose of arousing American bankers against 
the national currency policy of Lincoln, shows that 
they state correctly the actual policy that the private 
money system has since put into operation, and from 
which the whole world is now suffering. This pro¬ 
gramme of the international bankers constituted a 
direct challenge to Lincoln, who incurred the hatred 
and the undying enmity of this crafty and merciless 
band of robbers when he undertook to establish the 
ri^t of the government of the American people to 
save the nation from disraption by the issue of 
national currency not convertible into either gold or 
alver. Yes, Lincoln saw through the bankers’ rascal¬ 
ity and opposed it. Notwithstanding the power of 
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its sponsors he challenged their attitude as a public 
outrage and opposed their activities up to the very 
moment of his death. He had defined his position on 
laboinr and when the opportunity came for him to 
declare his position upon the right of government to 
issue and control the currency of the nation he was 
equally outspoken. 

Lincoln Drives the Money Changers From the 
Temple 

In 1862 the conflict between Lincoln and the 
bankers became a matter of public record. The 
bankers, encomaged by the successes they had 
achieved in emasculating in the Senate the legal tender 
Bill passed by Congress in 1861, secured the passage 
of an Act which provided for the issue and circulation 
of private bank notes of a less denomination than 
$5.00 in the District of Columbia. On June 23rd, 
1862, Lincoln met this open challenge of organized 
and militant finance by exercising his power to veto 
the BilL In the veto message which he dispatched 
to the Senate he not only joined issue with the money 
changers, but he took advantage of the occasion to 
lay down a gmding basis for a national currency and 
credit policy that is just as soimd and necessary to¬ 
day as it was when it was first written. To the Senate 
he said: 

“This biU seems to contemplate no end which 
cannot be otherwise more certainly and bene¬ 
ficially attained. During the existing war it is 
pecuharly the duty of the N^ational Government 
to secure to the people a sound circulation 
medium. This duty has been, under existing 
circumstances, satisfactorily performed, in part 
at least, by authorizing the issue of United States 
notes, receivable for all government dues except 
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“customs, and made a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except interest on public debt. 
The object of the bill submitted to me—^namely, 
that of providing a small note currency during 
the present suspension—can be fully accomplish¬ 
ed by authorizing the issue—as part of any new 
emission of United States notes made necessary 
by the circumstances of the country—of notes of 
a similar character, but of less denomination, 
than five dollars. Such an issue would answer 
all the beneficial purposes of the biU, would save 
a considerable amoimt to the treasury in interest, 
would greatly facilitate payments to soldiers and 
other creditors of small sums, and would furnish 
to the people a currency as safe as their own 
government. 

“Entertaining these objections to the bill, I 
feel myself constrained to withhold from it my 
approval, and return it for the further considera¬ 
tion and action of Congress. 

“Abraham Lincoln. 

“June 23, 1862.” 

By this action Lincoln upset the “money 
changers” benches and temporarily, at least, drove 
the “Ragmen”, as he called the bankers, from the 
temple of the government of the American people. 
By this action he sealed his own personal doom. This 
great contest between Lincoln and “the secret foes of 
the nation”, the bankers of his day, little referred to 
by historians, ended in the assassination of the “great 
emancipator”. 

Lincoln and National Currency 
In his effort to establish a national banking sys¬ 
tem that would be the servant of the nation Lincoln 
was patient but relentless. He did not under-estimate 
the strength of his crafty foes. 
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Recognizing that the monetary system was the 
basis of successful government, Lincoln was unceas¬ 
ing in his exhortation to Congress to assert its right 
to control the issue and circulation of the currency 
of the nation. As a result of his efforts, a National 
Bank Act was passed in 1863. It imposed a tax on 
the issue of private bank note currency and made pro¬ 
vision for the banks chartered by Congress to ex¬ 
change national government bonds for national cur¬ 
rency. In this way Lincoln proposed to redeem the 
government’s interest-bearing debts with non- 
interest-bearing national currency. 

From the very outset it had been Lincoln’s aim 
to establish a national banking and currency system 
in the United States. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find in the platform of the Baltimore convention, 
upon which he was elected for his second term of 
office, commendation to Lincoln “for the measures 
and acts which he has adopted to protect the nation 
against its open and secret foes” and this imquahfied 
endorsement of his managed currency programme: 

“That it is the duty of every loyal state to 
sustain the credit and promote the use of national 
currency.” 

Following his election upon this platform, Lin¬ 
coln in his message to Congress xmder date of Decem¬ 
ber 6th, 1864, cautiously and circumspectly, but 
nevertheless definitely, indicated the course he in¬ 
tended to pursue. He then stated: 

“The national banking system (of 1863) is 
proving to be acceptable to capitalists and to the 
people. Changes from state systems to the 
national system are repeatedly taking place and 
it is hoped that very soon there will be in the 
United States no banks of issue not authorized 
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“by Congress and no bank circulation not secured 
by the Government. 

“That the government and the people will 
derive great benefit from this change in the bank¬ 
ing systems of the country, can hardly be ques¬ 
tioned. 

“The national system wiU create a reliable 
and permanent influence in support of the na¬ 
tional credit, and protect the people against losses 
in the use of paper money. 

“Whether or not any further legislation is 
advisable for the suppression of State Bank 
issues, it wiU be for Congress to determine. 

“It seems quite clear that the treasury can¬ 
not be satisfactorily conducted unless the govern¬ 
ment can exercise a restraining power over the 
banknote circulation of the country.” 

No one reading this message can have any doubt 
but that Lincoln was paving the way for future legis¬ 
lation that would establish an effective system of 
“managed national currency” that would permit the 
government to serve the monetary needs of the people 
and the nation. 

Lincoln’s Vision 

Of course in Lincoln’s day the cheque transfer¬ 
ring credits in bankers’ books, while fully recognized 
as a banking practice, had not developed the import¬ 
ance that it has now. In Lincoln’s time the banker 
financed bank loans and investments, very largely by 
printing paper currency notes. Now the banker does 
the same thing with a bookkeeping system. Obviously, 
governments to-day “cannot satisfactorily conduct 
the treasury” unless “they can exercise a restraining 
power over the issue” of bank credit, be<»use bank 
credit transferred by cheque constitutes the form of 
cuiTCTicy used in the vast bulk of monetary trans- 
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actions. For this reason and because he dealt only 
with currency, the application of Lincoln’s message 
to Congress in December, 1864, to the monetary sys¬ 
tem of to-day may not be apparent to the uninitiated. 
There is no doubt, however, that the principles enunci¬ 
ated by Lincoln now apply to bank credit transferred 
by cheque no less than they did in Lincoln’s time to 
bank note currency. There certainly is no doubt but 
that his ultimate purpose was perfectly clear to the 
hierarchy of Money Power with whom he was fight¬ 
ing. The sponsors of the private money system knew 
f ull well that Lincoln imderstood the fraudulent and 
dangerous nature of their highly-organized activities 
and the vicious nature of the objective they had in 
view. They had not forgotten his veto message to the 
Senate on Jime 23rd, 1862, already quoted, or his 
message to Congress of December 1st, 1862, when 
he said: 

“The suspension of specie payments by the 
banks, soon after the commencement of your last 
session, made large issues of United States notes 
xmavoidable. In no other way could the pay¬ 
ment of the troops, and the satisfaction of other 
just demands, be so economically or so well pro¬ 
vided for. The judicious legislation of Congress, 
securing the receivability of these notes for loans 
and internal duties, and making them a legal 
tender for other debts, has made them a universal 
currency, and has satisfied, partially at least, and 
for the time, the long-felt want of a uniform 
circulating medium, saving thereby to the people 
immense sums in discoimts and exchanges. 

“A return to specie payments, however, at 
the earliest period compatible with due regard to 
all interests concerned, should ever be kept in 
view. Fluctuations in the value of currency are 
always injurious, and to reduce these fluctua- 
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“tions to the lowest possible point will always Iw 
a leading purpose in wise legislation. Converti¬ 
bility— generally acknowledged to be the^ best 
and surest safeguard against them; and it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether a circulation of United 
States notes, payable in coin, and sufficiently 
large for the wants of the people, can be perma¬ 
nently, usefully and safely maintained. 

“Is there, then, any other mode in which the 
necessary provision for the public wants can be 
made, and the great advantages of a safe and 
imiform currency secured? 

“I know of none which promises so certain 
results, and is at the same time so unobjection¬ 
able, as the organization of banking associations 
under a general act of Congress well guarded in 
its provisions. To such associations the govern¬ 
ment might furnish circulating notes, on the 
security of United States bonds deposited in the 
treasury. These notes, prepared under the super¬ 
vision of proper officers, being uniform in ap¬ 
pearance and security, and convertible always 
into coin, would at once protect labour against 
the evils of a vicious currency, and facilitate 
commerce by cheap and safe exchanges.” 

In this same Congressional message Lincoln had 
estimated that the population of the United States 
might attain 250,000,000 by 1930. With such a pos¬ 
sibility .in mind, he pointed out that while “the con¬ 
vertibility of paper currency into coin was generally 
accepted as the best and smest safeguard against the 
fluctuations in the value of currency”, he demonstrated 
his gift of prescience by saying that he doubted that 
there could be sufficient currency issued under the 
gold standard or on a basis of convertibility into coin 
(which at that time consisted of both gold and silver) 
to “serve the future needs of the people”. In this 
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conclusion Lincoln correctly anticipated the shortage 
of money that the gold standard money system 
intended to establish and which, under that system, 
now exists. To meet the coming need as he saw it, 
he proposed “the issue of United States circulating 
notes” in a monetary system that would be “controlled 
and regulated by the government”, and he unhesitat¬ 
ingly recommended to Congress that by such a course 
it could “greatly reduce the cost of government and 
also protect the people against the evils of a vicious 
monetary system”. Lincoln was attacking intelligent¬ 
ly and effectively the very citadel of the credit dealers’ 
monopoly. 

Sovereignty of Congress 
The bankers knew that Lincoln was fully aware 
of the danger to the state that existed when banks 
were allowed to issue private bank note currency as 
a competing medium of exchange with national cur¬ 
rency. They had not forgotten that on January 17th, 
1863, in a special message to Congress, he had pointed 
out that the value of the United States notes in issue 
was being injimed by the issue of private bank note 
currency and he exhorted Congress to take the neces¬ 
sary steps to prevent economic disruption from ex¬ 
cessive volume of the medium of exchange remaining 
in circulation. Lincoln was aware that it was the 
private banker who was inflating the volume of cur¬ 
rency in issue and to Congress he then said: 

“It seems very plain that continued issues 
of United States notes without any check to the 
issue of suspended b^iks (meaning banks that 
had suspended specie payments) and without 
adequate provision for the raising of money by 
loans, and for funding the issues, so as to keep 
them within due limits, must soon produce dis¬ 
astrous consequences and this matter appears 
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“to me so important that I feel bound to avail 
myself of this occasion to ask the special attention 
of Congress to it, 

“That Congress has power to regulate the 
currency of the country can hardly admit of a 
doubt, and that a judicious measure to prevent 
the deterioration of this currency by a reasonable 
taxation of bank circulation or otherwise is need¬ 
ed, seems equally clear. 

“By such measures, in my opinion, will pay¬ 
ment be most certainly secimed, not only to the 
army and navy, but to all honest creditors of the 
government, and satisfactory provision made for 
future demands on the treasmy.” 

These messages to Congress make it perfectly 
dear that Lincoln, in mastering the fimdamental 
principles essential to the success of the administra¬ 
tion of the monetary system appreciated that national 
currency put in circulation by the government could 
be withdrawn by the exercise of the government’s tax¬ 
ation powers. He also recognized that the govern¬ 
ment and not the banker should issue and regulate the 
currency of the country. He was fully aware that if 
the banker were allowed to regulate national cur¬ 
rency, being at the same time permitted to issue in 
competition with it private bank note currency, that 
the banker would regulate national currency out of 
existence. Lincoln was also aware that if bankers 
were allowed to issue and regulate the currency of 
the country and profit out of both issue and circula¬ 
tion that they would manage the cmrrency of the 
coimtry to serve the bankers first and the people 
second. 

It is equally clear from his message to Congress 
that Lincoln appreciated that by correlating the 
power of government to put money in circulation 
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with its power to withdraw it from circulation by 
taxation the evils of deflation and inflation could be 
avoided. While it may be quite true that Lincoln 
had not appreciated nor thoroughly understood all of 
the detail involved in the administration of a national 
currency and credit system necessary to maintain a 
scheme of planned economy in an age of plenty, the 
fact nevertheless remains that he had grasped and 
recommended to the consideration of Congress the 
true basis of a soimd monetary system. He correctly 
anticipated the needs of posterity, and by so doing 
placed his hfe in jeopardy. He was actually moving 
to destroy the sovereignty of Money Power. 

As a result of his successful use of national cur¬ 
rency to finance the Civil War, Lincoln was con¬ 
vinced that the government could create and issue its 
own currency needs. Possessing the unerring judg¬ 
ment of superior wisdom, Lincoln was a master in 
statecraft who met and solved the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of a sound monetary system. In charting the 
monetary course along which our civilization must 
build upon the foundations of sane currency and credit 
management, Lincoln mapped out a monetary policy 
that must be adopted and put into effect before the 
world can enjoy the prosperity and abundance that 
science has made possible. 

The bankers were fully aware of the fact that in 
Lincoln humanity had a leader who would take both 
men and governments out of the bondage of Money 
Power. He had a pohcy that was intended to place 
government instead of banker in control of the 
nation’s currency and credit. 

Let us now, from his speeches and his messages 
to Congress, smnmarize the monetary policy that 
Lincoln, at the time of his assassination, was about to 
more clearly define and establish. 
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In the following synopsis, I have scrupulously 
maintained Lincoln’s ideas. His words and phrase¬ 
ology are used except where the change has been 
necessary to extend Lincoln’s conclusions to bank 
credit, now used through the cheque system, which 
was not in common vogue in his time, and to make his 
observations applicable to monetary practices that 
have since developed, and were not in operation in 
his day, but to which his ideas, nevertheless, apply. 

Lincoln’s Monetary Policy 

“INIoney is the creature of law and the 
creation of the original issue of money should be 
maintained as an exclusive monopoly of national 
government. 

“Money possesses no value to the State other 
than that given to it by circulation. 

“Capital has its proper place and is entitled 
to every protection. 

“The wages of men should be recognized in 
the structure of government and in the social 
order as more important than the wages of 
money. 

“No duty is more imperative on the govern¬ 
ment than the duty it owes the people of furnish¬ 
ing them with a sound and uniform currency and 
of regulating the circulation of the medimn of 
exchange so that labour will be protected from 
a vicious currency, and commerce will be facili¬ 
tated by cheap and safe exchanges. 

“The available supply of gold and silver 
being wholly inadequate to permit the issuance 
of coins of intrinsic value or paper currency con¬ 
vertible into coin in the volmne required to serve 
the needs of the people, some other basis for the 
issue of currency must be developed and some 
means other than that of convertibility into coin 
must be developed to prevent undue fluctuations 
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“in the value of paper currency or any other sub¬ 
stitute for money of intrinsic value that may 
come into use. 

“The monetary needs of increasing numbers 
of people advancing towards higher standards 
of hving can and should be met by the govern¬ 
ment. Such nefds can be served by the issue of 
national currency and credit through the opera¬ 
tion of a national banking system. The circula¬ 
tion of a medium of exchange issued and backed 
by the government can be properly regulated, 
and redundancy of issue avoided by withdrawing 
from circulation such amounts as may be neces¬ 
sary by taxation, re-deposit and otherwise. 
Government has the power to regulate the cur¬ 
rency and credit of the nation. 

“Government should stand behind its cur¬ 
rency and credit and the bank deposits of the 
nation. No individual should suffer a loss of 
money through depreciated or inflated currency 
or bank bankruptcy. 

“Government possessing the power to create 
and issue currency and credit as money and en¬ 
joying the right to withdraw both currency and 
credit from circulation by taxation and other¬ 
wise, need not and should not borrow capital at 
interest as the means of financing governmental 
work and public enterprise. The government 
should create, issue and circulate all the currency 
and credit needed to satisfy the spending power 
of government and the buying power of con¬ 
sumers. The privilege of creating and issuing 
money is not only the supreme prerogative of 
government, but it is the government’s greatest 
creative opportunity. 

“By the adoption of these principles, the 
long-felt want for a imiform medium will be 
satisfied. The taxpayers will be saved immense 
sums in interest, discoimts and exchanges. The 
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“financing of all public enterprise, the mainten¬ 
ance of stable government and ordered progress 
and the conduct of the treasury will become 
matters of practical administration. The people 
can and will be furnished with a currency as safe 
as their own government. Money will cease to 
be master and become the servant of humanity. 
Democracy will rise superior to Money Power.” 
Here, then, we find that Lincoln propounded 
the monetary policy needed to-day. Now, while the 
public may not have been aware of it, certainly the 
international bankers were fuUy seized of aU the im¬ 
plications that would arise from the establishment of 
Lincoln’s national currency system. They also saw 
in Lincoln a new leader of humanity who had the 
power to put his currency ideas into practice. 

To orthodox finance, Lincoln became at once “a 
dangerous tyrant”. If he were permitted to put his 
ideas into practice he would destroy the sovereignty 
of Money Power. 

Lincoln, released from the problems of the Civil 
War, following his second election, proceeded at once 
to free mankind from the burden of impayable, 
interest-bearing debt claims. He lost no time in 
commencing his campaign to free the American 
people from the slavery of mass usury. 

The oligarchy of high finance saw in the success¬ 
ful Lincoln a statesman enjoying the unchallengeable 
power of exalted leadership which is the privilege of 
superior achievement. He was the one man in the 
world who was willing and able to meet and to over¬ 
throw the control over the government which organ¬ 
ized finance was seeking to perfect. With the prob¬ 
lems of the rebellion out of the way, the bankers knew 
that Lincoln would devote his imdivided attention to 
developing the monetary system he had proposed to 
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Congress. If Lincoln were allowed to carry out his 
ideas, the hope that international financiers had of 
establishing world sovereignty for Money Power 
would be impossible of fulfilment. 

Thus we see that Lincoln was a leader of human¬ 
ity which orthodox finance dared not suffer to sur¬ 
vive. Lincoln was assassinated. 

Who, then, were the instigators of the conspiracy 
that ended in his murder? That is a question worthy 
of investigation. 

The assassination of Lincoln under such circum¬ 
stances emphasized the commendation his friends 
offered to him in the platform of the Convention of 
1864 and gives a sinister atmosphere to their reference 
to Lincoln’s protection of “the nation against its open 
and secret foes”. The “secret foes” of the nation were 
the.money dealers, the members of the age-old craft 
of usury, whose prototypes were responsible for the 
crucifixion of Christ and who, as we shall see, fulfil 
the description of the group of men who, cleverly 
concealing their part in the greatest of all American 
crimes, induced by promises of money reward 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Victory? 

In the Spring of 1865 it became apparent to 
everyone that the rebel forces were about to collapse. 
Grant was established at City Point, near Richmond, 
and was preparing for the final assault on that city, 
Lincoln, sensing the victory, was with Grant at his 
headquarters when the rebel forces evacuated the 
southern stronghold on April 2nd. Upon learning 
that the rebel forces had withdrawn, he expressed a 
desire to see Richmond at once. On April 4th, with 
four companions and a guard of only ten marines, he 
and his son entered on foot the city which for four 
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years he had been doing his utmost to capture by 
force. The City of Richmond was in a state of the 
wildest confusion. Fire had destroyed a large part 
of it and was still raging. 

Through this chaos of misery and disorganiza¬ 
tion, Lincoln, despite the bitterness of the defeat 
which the Southerners felt, walked in safety. He was 
heralded by the negroes “as the Great Messiah”. He 
spent two days in Richmond. He visited freely there 
and no attempt to distin*b his peace, much less to 
bring about his destruction, was even indicated. 
Clearly, his safety while in Richmond indicates that 
the South had nothing whatever to do with the con¬ 
spiracy to assassinate him, which was then being 
worked out by Northerners in the City of Washing¬ 
ton, the capital of the nation. Had the South, or 
those leading the Southern government, any desire 
to either kidnap or destroy Lincoln, there was no 
reason whatever vhy they should have waited until 
he returned to the safety and security of the Northern 
capital. 

Returning from Richmond, he visited an intern¬ 
ment camp of Southern soldiers who cheered him and 
indicated that they recognized a victor in Lincoln who 
would sympathize and deal justly with those whose 
rel;ellious forces he had overwhelmed. 

On April 9th, Lincoln received the information 
that General Lee had surrendered his army to Gen¬ 
eral Grant. In the spirit of generosity that bad 
characterized his life, Lincoln instructed Grant to 
allow the rebels to keep their horses and their arms 
and to make every provision for the care of all rebel 
soldiers. He provided food and shelter not only for 
the sick and woxmded, but for all who were in need. 
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Shortly after his return to Washington, the 
North was privileged to enjoy a veritable frenzy of 
jubilation. The vpar was over. Peace with victory 
had been accomplished and the nation had been saved 
from dissension and freed from the curse of human 
slavery. 

John Wilkes Booth 

On the evening of Friday, April 14th, Lincoln 
attended Ford’s Theatre with his wife. During the 
course of the play he was shot by John Wilkes Booth, 
who, leaping from the Presidential box on to the 
stage, escaped through a rear exit and fled. Some 
days afterwards Booth was foimd in a barn suffering 
from a broken ankle. Refusing to surrender, the 
barn was set on fire and as Booth threatened resist¬ 
ance, he was shot and killed by Sergeant Boston Cor¬ 
bett. The story commonly accepted that Booth was 
a Southern zealot and killed Lincoln in the hope of 
glorifying himself as the avenger of the South has 
long been accepted as a reasonable explanation for 
this dastardly crime. The records, however, do not 
warrant any such conclusion. It is true that Booth 
was one of the many in the North who expressed sjnm- 
pathy for the South, but he had never served in the 
Southern army and there is nothing to indicate that 
his attitude throughout the war was other than that 
of a mere braggadocio. 

The Conspiracy 

Booth vmdoubtedly was the leader in the organ¬ 
ized plan which had been earefully developed to 
assassinate Lincoln, Seward and Stanton. This plan 
was not original with Booth. He was employed by 
certain rebel agents operating in the cities of Mont¬ 
real and Toronto in Canada who, in turn, were en¬ 
gaged by an undisclosed group of wealthy men who 
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were vitally interested in Lincoln’s removal. Work¬ 
ing in secrecy, these men used the Southern agents 
to conceal both their motive and identity. It was a 
clever piece of work and worthy of the devilish cun¬ 
ning of usury. The unknown men who originated 
the conspiracy were not associated or connected in 
any way with the Southern leaders or the Southern 
government. 

These facts are clearly set out in a published re¬ 
port of the trial and execution of the assassins and 
conspirators who were brought to justice for their 
part in the mimder of Lincoln. This record, published 
in Philadelphia by T. B. Peterson & Bros., of 306 
Chestnut Street, in 1865 “is a full and verbatim re¬ 
port of all the witnesses examined in the whole trial”. 
This trial, the most famous in American history, was 
by Court Martial. Among the prisoners charged 
were: 

Lewis Pa 3 me, who, incidentally, was a 
Southern deserter and who had attempted to 
murder Seward at the same time Booth had shot 
Lincoln; 

David C. Harold, a dissipated youth living 
in Washington, who had assisted Booth to escape 
and who was captured at the time Booth was 
shot; 

Mrs. Mary E. Surratt at whose home in 
Washington the conspirators made their ren¬ 
dezvous ; 

Greorge A. Atzeroth, a ne’er-do-well carriage 
builder who also lived in Washinsrton, 

all of whom were foimd guilty, sentenced to death and 
executed. A niunber of others were found guilty in 
a lesser degree and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 
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The evidence submitted at the trial showed quite 
clearly that the assassination of Lincoln was the re¬ 
sult of a plan in which a large number of people 
participated and which had been under consideration 
and development for several months. 

The mere fact that such a plan existed wipes out 
to a very large extent the theory that Booth was 
actuated by sentimental or patriotic motives. Booth’s 
conduct indicates that he may have been a paranoiac. 
He undoubtedly was of the type that could be in¬ 
duced to engage in a desperate undertaking by bribery 
and flattery. The recorded evidence discloses that 
quite apart from his insanity or alleged patriotism to 
the South, his real motive was money. Booth and his 
associates were proven to be mercenary scoimdrels in 
the employ of a group of wealthy and powerful men 
who looked upon Lincoln as a menace to their per¬ 
sonal interests. 

The only group of men who satisfy the descrip¬ 
tion of Booth’s actual employers were the inter¬ 
national bankers, whose plans Lincoln had frustrated 
during the Civil War and whose aims he threatened 
to destroy with his national currency system. 

Concealed Treachery 

The record of the trial as printed by Peterson & 
Bros, contains “the suppressed testimony of Richard 
Montgomery, James B. Merritt and Sanford Con¬ 
over”, which apparently was not published in the 
original public records of the trial. This evidence 
shows that during the Civil War Richard Mont¬ 
gomery was a secret service agent of the Northern 
government. During the Winter of 1864-65 he was 
detailed to observe the actions of a group of Southern 
agents who were operating in the cities of Montreal 
and Toronto in Canada. These men, consisting of 
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Jacob Thompson, one time Secretary of the Interior 
in the American government prior to the revolution, 
Clement C. Clay, George N. Saunders, J. P. Hol¬ 
combe and N. C. Cleary, were well known Southern¬ 
ers who had established headquarters in Canada from 
which they organized raids and other activities de¬ 
signed to injure the Northern forces. Among other 
things, they were accused of harassing cities through¬ 
out the Northern area and attempting to spread in¬ 
fectious disease in Washington. 

The records of Lincoln’s life contain a strange 
reference to the activities of Jacob Thompson on the 
day of Lincoln’s assassination. Mr. Charles Ander¬ 
son Dana, Assistant Secretary of War under Stanton 
in the Lincoln government, is recorded as saying: 

“The last time I saw Mr. Lincoln to speak 
with him was in the afternoon of the day of his 
murder. I had received a report from the 
provost-marshal of Portland, Maine, saying that 
Jacob Thompson (a Confederate agent) was to 
be in town that night for the purpose of taking 
the steamer for Liverpool, and what orders had 
the Department to give? I carried the telegram 
to Mr. Stanton. He said promptly, ‘Arrest him’; 
but as I was leaving his room he called me back, 
adding ‘You had better take it over to the 
President.’ 

“It was now between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and business at the White 
House was completed for the day. I found Mr. 
Lincoln with his coat ofif, in a closet attached to 
his office, washing his hands. ‘Hello, Dana,’ 
said he, as I opened the door, ‘what is it now?’ 
‘Well, sir,’ I said, ‘here is the provost-marshal 
of Portland, who reports that Jacob Thompson 
is to be in that town to-night and inquires what 
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“orders we have to give.’ ‘What does Stanton 
sayf’ he asked. ‘Arrest him,’ I replied. ‘Well,’ 
he continued, drawling his words, ‘I rather guess 
not. When you have an elephant by the hind foot, 
and he wants to rtm away, better let him run.’ ” 
According to Montgomery’s testimony, Jacob 
Thompson, during the Winter of 1864-65, had in¬ 
formed him that he and his associates in Canada had 
been approached to organize and carry out the plan 
which resulted in Lincoln’s assassination. Mont¬ 
gomery swore that Thompson had informed him in 
January, 1865, that: 

“He knew the men who had made the pro¬ 
position were bold and daring men, able to 
execute anything they would undertake without 
regard to the cost”; 

that he, Thompson, was in favour of the proposition 
but had— 

“determined to defer his answer until he had 
consulted his government at Richmond”, 
and that he was then awaiting their approval. Mont¬ 
gomery also swore that he was told that Booth had 
been employed to organize and carry out the actual 
assassination. 

Who, then, were the “bold daring men” anxious 
to destroy Lincoln who were “able to execute any¬ 
thing they would xmdertake without regard to the 
cost”? Who else, outside of the international bankers, 
fits this description? There is no other group to 
which Thompson’s language to Montgomery can 
refer, for no other group of wealthy people had any 
interest in Lincoln’s assassination. 

James B. Merritt, who was a physician practis¬ 
ing in Canada, corroborated Montgomery’s testi¬ 
mony. He swore that he was also in touch with the 
Southern agents in Canada and that one of them, 
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George N. Saunders, had told him about the plot and 
of Booth’s connection with it. Saunders also in¬ 
formed Merritt “that there was any amount of money 
to accomplish the purpose”. 

The evidence of one, Sanford Conover, which 
was subsequently questioned, fully corroborated the 
evidence of Montgomery and Merritt. Conover, 
however, furnished further detail. 

The evidence given at the trial of the conspirators 
indicates that the Southern agents in Canada repre¬ 
sented to the leaders of the Southern rebellion in 
Richmond that the conspiracy to kill Lincoln was 
merely a plan to kidnap him and to hold him as a 
hostage for the purpose of bargaining for terms of 
peace. 

It was subsequently established by John H. 
Surratt, son of Mary Surratt, who was associated 
with Booth, that he was a spy in the employ of the 
Southern army and that he had understood that the 
conspiracy was one to kidnap Lincoln; that he had 
communicated this information to some of the South¬ 
ern leaders. However, when he learned that Booth 
planned to kill the President, he repudiated the idea 
and fled in fear, first to Canada, and then to Europe, 
where he was found in the service of the Papal 
zouaves. He was captured and escaped; was re¬ 
captured and retimned to the United States for trial. 
At his trial the jury disagreed and he was released. 
Surratt did not suffer in his defence for want of 
funds. He was ably and effectively defended. 

Apparently upon the representations that they 
intended to kidnap Lincoln, the conspirators en¬ 
deavoured to secure commissions in the Southern 
army for the men who were to carry out this desperate 
undertaking in the hope that if they escaped they 
would be able to defend their action as an act of war. 
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There was other evidence given at the trial which 
places the fact that Lincoln’s assassination was the 
result of a purely mercenary adventure, which had 
not originated in the South, beyond all question. One, 
Samuel Knapp Chester, volunteered the evidence 
that he was a personal friend and actor colleague of 
John Wilkes Booth, and that on several occasions 
during the W^inter of 1864-65 Booth had approached 
Chester and endeavoured to engage him in the pro¬ 
position to kill the President. First, Booth proposed 
to Chester the kidnapping, and later the proposal to 
assassinate Lincoln was put forward. Chester told 
the Court that Booth had pressed money upon him 
and had assured him— 

“that if I would do it I would never want again 
as long as I lived; that I would never want for 
mcaiey. He said there was plenty of money in 
the enterprise.” 

When Chester refused to engage in the plot with 
him. Booth threatened to kill him, but he still refused 
and had nothing to do with it. 

One John Greenawalt, the keeper of the Penn¬ 
sylvania House, in the City of Washington, in¬ 
formed the Court that the prisoner, Atzeroth, had a 
room in his hotel and immediately prior to the 
assassination was frequently in conference with Booth. 
Atzeroth, whose poverty was well known, according 
to Greenawalt, had said shortly before the assassina¬ 
tion: 

“I am pretty near broke, though I have 
friends enough to give me as much money as will 
keep me all my life. I am going away one of 
these days, but I will return with as much gold 
as will keep me all my lifetime.” 

He had been living in Greenawalt’s hotel since 
the 18th March, and this statement w^ made about 

the 1st of April, 1865. 
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The evidence of Montgomery, Merritt, Chester 
and Greenawalt completely destroys the theory that 
John Wilkes Booth assassinated Lincoln because of 
an emotional desire to gain undying notoriety or be¬ 
cause of a patriotic desire to avenge the South. Booth 
was actuated by one thing only, the hope that he 
would, through promises offered by wealthy men. be 
able to indulge his appetites and desires through the 
possession of unlimited wealth. He was actuated by 
the promises which had been made to him, which he 
conveyed to his colleague, Chester, that “if he killed 
Lincoln, he would never want again as long as he 
lived”. 

The men that Booth recruited were in the North. 
They were of the North. True, they were traitors 
to the North, but they were typical of those who 
would engage in any enterprise for money. 

Who, then, were the men who induced first the 
rebel agents in Canada and, in turn, John Wilkes 
Booth to carry out the monstrous and diabolical 
scheme of murdering Lincoln? Certainly, they were 
not of or connected with the leaders of the Southern 
rebellion. If that were not so, it never would have 
been necessary for Jacob Thompson and his associates 
to employ a man of Booth’s type, nor would it have 
been necessary for Thompson and his associates to 
have communicated with the South and with the 
Southern leaders before proceeding with so vicious 
a proposal. 

The fact that two days after the evacuation of 
Richmond by Lee and the Southern army, Lincoln 
could reside for two days, almost unguarded in the 
Southern capitol, absolves the South and the Southern 
leaders from any knowledge of or connection with 
Lincoln’s assassination. Had the Southern leaders 


wished to execute any such enterprise, there were 
thousands of Southerners who would have volunteer¬ 
ed to serve their leaders in that regard. The men of 
the South were neither murderers nor assassins. 

At the trial of Lincoln’s conspirators. Major H. 
K. Douglas, an officer of the Southern army, said on 
behalf of the men who made up the Southern rebel 
forces: 

“I think their integrity as men, equal to 
their reputation for gallantry as soldiers, would 
forbid them to be employed as night assassins 
of President Lincoln.” 

That conclusion is now accepted. 

The Attempt to Destroy the Record 
It is not surprising to find that an attempt was 
made to wipe out and nullify the evidence offered by 
Montgomery, Merritt, Conover, Chester and Green- 
awalt. On the ground that the evidence was false, a 
Congressional investigation was demanded, presum¬ 
ably on behalf of representatives of the South. In 
1866, during the First Session of the 39th Congress, 
the question of the falsity or otherwise of this evidence 
was referred to the Committee of the Judiciary for 
investigation. 

The investigation was a lengthy one and although 
Sanford Conover repudiated his former testimony, 
given at the trial of the conspirators, the Committee 
found the evidence of Richard Montgomery to be 
fully confirmed and, of him, stated: 

“He is now employed by the government of 
the United States and, as far as the Committee 
have been able to ascertain, there is no reason to 
question his integrity in all particulars.” 
Finding that Conover had perjured himself 
either before the Committee of the Judiciary or at the 
trial, the Committee indicated that Conover’s perjiuy 
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consisted of his false repudiation of the testimony he 
had formerly given. Thus was the evidence, which 
proves that Lincoln was assassinated by a mercenary 
employed by “bold and daring men able to execute 
anything they would undertake without regard to the 
cost”, fully confirmed by the Congressional investi¬ 
gation. 

The persons who constituted this “group of 
wealthy and daring men”, sufficiently interested and 
bold enough to inaugurate a plan to murder Lincoln 
at the moment of his supreme success, obviously were 
no ordinary individuals. No such group existed in 
the South, for all the Southern supporters were bank¬ 
rupt. The murderers were not recruited from the 
South. The description given to Montgomery by 
Jacob Thompson points to one group. They were 
t'he “secret foes of the nation”, the men who were 
opposing Lincoln’s national currency programme. 
No other group was interested in Lincoln’s destruc¬ 
tion. They were the men who were carrying on the 
conspiracy to establish the bankers’ credit racket, 
successors, no doubt, to the men who, in 1816, had 
demonetized silver in England and established the 
gold standard as the basis for the English monetary 
system, and who were, at the time of Lincoln’s 
assassination, actively engaged in establishing the 
gold standard as a world institution. 

At the moment of Lincoln’s assassination these 
men were aggressively advancing in the United States 
the monetary programme established in Great Britain 
in 1844, when the Bank of England, as a private 
monopoly, seciured from the British government the 
right to issue token currency and credit as a substitute 
for national currency. Lincoln was their only serious 
obstacle. 
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A review of the facts that existed at the time of 
Lincoln’s death, coupled with the recorded achieve¬ 
ments of the selfish mismanagement which has 
brought the private money system into utter dis¬ 
repute, estabhshes the motive that induced Money 
Power to incite others to destroy Lincoln. The con¬ 
summation of the objectives of the private money 
system, following Lincoln’s assassination, gives to 
Montgomery’s testimony a significance that goes far 
beyond the realm of suspicion. 

In the light of all the facts now available, Mont¬ 
gomery’s evidence becomes the pivotal testimony 
which correlates a mass of incriminating circumstan¬ 
tial evidence into a faultless and manifest indication 
that the sponsors of the gold standard credit racket 
were guilty of the most vicious crime that has been 
perpetrated since the crucifixion of Christ. It estab¬ 
lishes the operators of the private money system as 
the nation’s most dangerous enemies. The evidence 
against the men who established a credit racket in the 
name of “hard money” and “sound currency” is just 
as clear as it would be in a case where a known 
criminal, unable to explain his movements, was identi¬ 
fied as being in the vicinity of the place where a child 
was kidnapped and murdered and in whose possession 
the ransom money was subsequently found. 

The actions of the bankers following Lincoln’s 
murder places the interest they had in his removal be¬ 
yond doubt. Immediately after Lincoln’s assassina¬ 
tion “greenback currency” was attacked. 

With the great emancipator out of the way, the 
heirarchy of the golden calf soon took charge of the 
wealth of the American people. Gold prices were 
manipulated as the means of destroying public con¬ 
fidence in United States notes. At one time gold 
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was raised to the fictitious price of $57.00 an ounce. 
By this coiu’se, the value of national currency was 
destroyed and the public was induced to support a 
government that handed over the power to create 
money to private banking institutions. This was the 
preliminary action essential to the establishment of 
the gold standard in the United States, something 
that never could have been accomplished had Lincoln 
survived. 

With these facts in mind, an article which ap¬ 
peared in the “Bankers’ Magazine” in August, 1873, 
sheds some definite light on the identity of “the group 
of bold and daring men” who were pointed to by 
Richard Montgomery as the men who incited and 
financed the assassination of Lincoln. The article 
referred to records the manner in which the gold 
standard was eventually established in the United 
States. Among other things it said; 

“In 1872, silver being demonetized in 
France, England and Holland, a capital of 
$500,000.00 was raised and Ernest Seyd of Lon¬ 
don was sent to this country (the United States) 
with this fund, as the agent of foreign bond¬ 
holders and capitalists, to effect the same object 
here, which was accomplished.” 

The Congressional Record of April, 1872 (page 
2032),says: 

“Ernest Seyd of London, a distinguished 
writer and bullionist, who is now here, has given 
great attention to the subject of mint and coin¬ 
age. After having examined the first draft of 
the Bill, he made sensible suggestions which the 
Committee adopted and embodied in the Bill.” 

The Ernest Seyd referred to was an English 
solicitor, acting for English and European bankers 
and financiers. Later on he is recorded as having 
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made an open confession to one Frederick A. Luck- 
enbach, an American citizen of standing, that “he had 
gone to America in the Winter of 1872-73 with the 
$500,000 referred to in the Bankers’ Journal, with 
instructions that if that was not sufficient to accom¬ 
plish the object to draw for another $500,000, or 
as much more as was necessary to secure the passage 
of a Bill demonetizing silver, as it was in the interests 
of English and European hankers whom he repre¬ 
sented”. Seyd further said to Luckenbach: 

“I saw the Committees of the House and 
Senate and paid the money and stayed in America 
until I knew the measure was safe.” 

These articles and the recorded confession of 
Seyd acknowledges that within seven years after 
Lincoln’s assassination there existed a “group of bold 
and daring men” who did not hesitate to raise $500,- 
000 to secure the demonetization of silver by cor¬ 
rupting the American Congress and Senate. These 
were the same men. Yes, they were the “secret foes 
of the nation” with whom Lincoln was at war. 
Following Lincoln’s assassination, they were success¬ 
ful in wiping out Lincoln’s national currency pro¬ 
gramme and did establish the gold standard money 
system in the United States. With each step forward, 
the men behind the racket were able to reap personal 
fortimes of inestimable value. 

Men who are ready and willing to spend un¬ 
limited sums in the corruption of the government of 
the greatest Repubhc ever estabhshed to achieve the 
profit-seeking ends of a private monopoly, through a 
vicious change in monetary laws, are not likely to have 
any compimction about starting a war or assassinat¬ 
ing a leader of humanity like Abraham Lincoln, who, 
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from their point of view, was a dangerous and un¬ 
controllable tyrant who alone stood in their greedy 
and unscrupulous way. 

Following the dispatch of Lincoln, the authority 
of high finance rose to tmprecedented power. In the 
system that was established the great banking houses 
of our times took root. Banking institutions such as 
the Houses of Morgan and Mellon were made pos¬ 
sible. Bankers took charge of the wealth of every 
nation and established their power to control the 
progress of civilization. 

In the United States Lincoln had been the 
“strong man in the house” who had been removed be¬ 
fore the robbers could enter to plunder and rob an 
improtected people. 

Under the monetary system established by the 
bankers, the government of the people whom Lincoln 
tried to serve “has ceased to be a substantive power 
in the issue of money”. The banker became the minter 
and issuer of their medium of exchange. Instead of the 
government, as Lincoln proposed, taking charge of 
bankers, the bankers have taken charge of the govern¬ 
ment of the nation. The extent to which Lincoln’s 
national currency system has been obliterated by the 
bankers, and the nation’s right of issuing the medium 
of exchange required “to serve the needs of the peo¬ 
ple” has been taken over by the bankers privileged to 
issue a fiction of money, is now a matter of positive 
record. For the purpose of making that perfectly 
clear, I will repeat figures already quoted. The fol¬ 
lowing table exposes how effectively the plan to sub¬ 
stitute bank money for national money has been 
carried out in the land Lincoln saved from disruption 
with national currency: 
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Currency and Debt Statistics 
(In millions of dollars) 


March, 1934 

Gold reserves inflated value . $ 8,000 

Leg-al tender money issued by the 

nation . 1,264 

Private bank note currency .? 4,500 

Bank liabilities to deiK)sitors trans¬ 
ferable by cheque ... 43,000 

Total private bank currency . 47,500 


Bank loans and investments . 50,000 

Paid up capital of banks . 3,000 

National debts . 32,000 

Ifhiblic and private interest-bearing 

debts . 275,000 

Monetary transactions consum¬ 
mated by cheque: 

1929 . 983,000 


These are the figures that prove the authenticity 
of the circulars issued by bankers in 1862 containing, 
among other things, such words as the following: 

“The great debt the capitalists will see to it 
is made out of the Civil War, by opposing the 
government issue of money, must be used as a 
measure to control the volume of money. To 
provide the people with money will seriously 
affect your profit as bankers and lenders.” 

These circulars correctly stated the bankers’ con¬ 
templated policy, and they describe accurately the 
policy that has been established and carried out. The 
great depression that followed the World War proves 
that our monetary guardians have turned out to be 
ravening wolves and that the money changers and 
usurers have not changed. 

The established facts now prove that the so- 
called “sound money” system set up in Great Britain 
in 1844, and since adopted in Canada and the United 
States, constitutes a gigantic credit swindle, and that 
its sponsors were criminals of the daring and des¬ 
perate type. It is as a result of the operation of the 
colossal conspiracy in fraud that the American people, 
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like the people of the British Empire, are wallowing 
in poverty, overwhelmed with debt, short of money, 
unable to produce and consume, unable to maintain 
work and wages for men and women and unable to 
finance government and progress. Government and 
people are under-currencied; the bankers are over¬ 
loaded with interest-bearing debts payable to them¬ 
selves because they have been financed with credits 
issued in a bankers’ accounting system which repre¬ 
sents capital that should have been issued as national 
currency and credit monetized in a national banking 
system. 

It is easy to understand how the “bold and daring 
men” who were sponsoring this racket in Lincoln’s 
time “were able to execute anything they would 
undertake without regard to the cost”. 

Obviously a monetary system imder which one 
group in the commimity is permitted to use a fiction 
of money, created and issued as a privilege granted 
and protected by the government to finance loans at 
interest repayable in legal tender money that is now 
put into circulation by the financing of loans, must 
result in the pyramiding of interest-bearing debts into 
unpayable totals, which in turn is bound to result in 
the impounding of the entire wealth of the nation to 
the lenders of credit. Under the private money sys¬ 
tem that is what has happened. The men who could 
resist the temptation to overwhelm the social system 
with interest-bearing debts, which the private control 
of credit presents have not, and probably never will 
be born. Men like Jefferson, DeLisle Brock. Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln were aware of the 
danger. They all warned the people against it and 
if Lincoln had been allowed to live through his second 
Presidential term no doubt he would have established 
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a monetary system under which the existing tragedy 
of bankruptcy and destitution in the midst of un¬ 
limited opportunity would have been avoided. 

In his fight to restore to government the control 
of the issue of currency as the first step in establish¬ 
ing a sound national administration of currency and 
credit, Lincoln was, in fact, fighting the very powers 
who were behind the Bank of United States, the 
Bank of England, the demonetization of silver, the 
gold standard, and who, later on, established in the 
United States the Federal Reserve banking system 
and, following the World War, the Bank of Inter¬ 
national Settlements. 

Yes, following the assassination of Lincoln, the 
bankers took charge. Every avenue of the nation’s 
wealth has been exploited and every law the bankers 
have induced Congress to enact have proven pernici¬ 
ous to posterity. The bankers who have plundered 
where Lincoln proposed that government should rule 
are now whining for sympathy and calling for the aid 
of government. And they continue to rule notwith¬ 
standing that President Roosevelt stated the truth 
when he s^id: 

“Knowing only the rules of a generation of 
self-seekers, they have failed. The practices of 
the unscrupulous money changers stand indicted 
in the court of public opinion, rejected by the 
hearts and minds of men.” 

The universal existence of destitution in the 
midst of abundance now compels all thinking men 
and women to agree that once the private banker is 
accepted as the financial adviser of the government, 
work is futile, hope is useless and faith in God is en¬ 
dangered. That is why Christ drove the money 
changers out of the Temple of God. 
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Money Power has established a more vicioiis 
form of universal slavery over the American people 
than ever was established over the American Negro. 
To use Lincoln’s own words, the bankers and credit 
dealers of this age have placed the American citizen 
in this position; 

“They have him in his prison house. They 
have searched his person and have left no prying 
instrument with hun. One after another, they 
have closed the heavy iron doors upon him and 
now they have him, as it were, bolted in with a 
lock of 100 keys which can never be unlocked 
without the concurrence of every key; the keys 
in the hands of a hundred different men, and they 
scattered to a hundred different places; and 
they stand musing as to what invention in all the 
dominions of mind and matter can be produced 
to make the impossibility of his escape more com¬ 
plete than it is.” 

Yes, the bankers destroyed Lincoln as the pre¬ 
liminary step to the destruction of the American 
civihzation which they will now complete if they them¬ 
selves are not destroyed. 

The condition of the people everywhere now 
proves that unless the dominion of usury is destroyed 
the moral and intellectual bankruptcy of Christianity 
and Democracy is inescapable. If by no other way, 
the people must rise up and destroy the Money 
Power. 

Lincoln, fully aware of the Divine statute which 
says— 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods”, 
and knowing the proverb which declares— 

“That the borrower is the servant of the lender”, 
tried to establish as a pillar of government the con¬ 
clusion that human needs are more important than 
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money values. To achieve this great reform, he 
recognized that the issue and circulation of money 
and credit must be guarded and protected by the un¬ 
relenting vigilance of responsible government. Would 
we save Democracy, we must now take up the fight 
for freedom against the sovereignty of Money Power 
where Lincoln laid it down. 

Lincoln was fuUy aware that until the money 
changers were driven out of the temple of govern¬ 
ment, true liberty could never be enjoyed by the 
people no matter what form of government they 
established. 

By inaugurating a national currency programme, 
Lincoln three score and three years ago anticipated 
and tried to thwart the economic collapse which Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt described in his inaugural address 
when he said: 

“Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous 
use of it languishes in the very sight of the 
supply. Primarily this is because the rulers of 
the medium of exchange of mankind’s goods, 
knowing only the rules of a generation of self- 
seekers, has failed. Our true destiny is not to be 
ministered imto, but to minister to ourselves and 
to our fellow men.” 

Lincoln knew that if the government was to 
minister imto itself and to make it possible for men 
to live in Christian co-operation the government must 
take away from bankers and financiers the power to 
control both government and people through the 
management of the national currency and credit, 
which constitutes “the economic bloodstream of the 
social system”. 
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The bankers defeated Lincoln, but the situation 
has now developed to the point where “we must de¬ 
stroy the monopoly of money and credit or the mono¬ 
poly of money and credit will destroy our civilization”. 
The long and unsavoury record of “the lovers of 
money” in which the sacrifice of the mortal lives of 
Christ and Lincoln are registered, has culminated in 
exactly what the wise men of old prophesied, namely, 
world economic chaos and disaster. 

There is some consolation, however, in the fact 
that the fundamental teachings of Christian Demo¬ 
cracy are still unsullied, for instead of following the 
Christian teaching that condemned usury, we have 
tried to build upon a foundation of covetousness. We 
are now at the place in the history of civilization pre¬ 
dicted by Plato, who prophesied that true Democracy 
would emerge from the dictatorship of oligarchical 
Money Power as the result of greedy oppression im¬ 
posed upon the vast majority of the people by men 
who ruled through Money Power and who proSted 
by lending at interest. 

Lincoln firmly believed that the philosophy of 
Christianity, in addition to providing men with 
eternal peace, offered a plan under which all could 
live xmder their own vine and fig tree in plenty and 
in peace. He saw in national currency the means 
through which the exalted liberalism of Christianity 
could be adopted as the guide of government in its 
work of controlhng and regulating the stability and 
progress of the social system. He believed that 
through the estabhshment of a national currency sys¬ 
tem the government would be able to offer the moral 
guidance which persuades and develops a desire for 
proper direction of hximan effort. 
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Let us come now to the subject matter proper of 
this treatise, that is, the development of the outline 
of a policy of planned economy based upon Lincoln’s 
ideas of the possible and proper use of the govern¬ 
ment’s power to create, issue and regulate the circula¬ 
tion of currency and credit buying power as a means 
of financing stable government and ordered progress. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Lincoln's fVay Out 

The Tive-Point Plan 

Lincoln fully appreciated that his national cur¬ 
rency system would not and could not of itself create 
or maintain stable prosperity. He recognized, how¬ 
ever, that the establishment of a national currency 
system was the first step in any scheme designed to 
stabilize progress and to rationalize prosperity. Ex¬ 
perience since Lincoln’s time has taught us that in 
addition to the Mint there are at least four adminis¬ 
trative institutions that must be set up before progress 
financed with national currency and public credit 
monetized in a national banking system can be main¬ 
tained with any substantial degree of economic and 
social security. These institutions constitute the basis 
of the five-point plan that is essential to the re¬ 
establishment of normal prosperity. The funda¬ 
mental institutions making up this five-point plan 
consist of: 

(1) The Mint. 

(2) A national banking system. 

(3) An effective plan of scientific taxation. 

(4) A department of economic regulation and 

control. 

(5) A department of international trade and 

credit control. 

Now let us summarize broadly the fimctions of 
these proposed governmental innovations commencing 
with the Mint. 
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(1) The Mint 

The Mint should mint, print and issue all metal 
and paper currency. 

(2) National Banking 

The national banking system should be em¬ 
powered— 

(a) To manage the gold and silver reserves of 
the nation; to control the minting, printing 
and issuing of all currency, including metal 
coins, paper bills and bank credits which, 
when transferred by cheque, serve as a sub¬ 
stitute for currency. 

(b) To issue all the currency and credit require¬ 
ments of the privately-owned and operated 
merchant or commercial banking system and 
to supervise and regulate the operation of 
all merchant and commercial banks. 

(c) To regulate and control all long-term 
capital investment, including investments 
such as advances for farm and home invest¬ 
ments; all long-term industrial investments 
and all investments required for the expan¬ 
sion and development of international trade. 

(d) To regulate and control the nation’s inter¬ 
national buying power and all international 
currency and credit transactions. 

(e) To finance national, state, provincial and 
mimicipal government. 

These proposals recognize that the creation and 
original issue of currency and credit as the spending 
power of government, the regulation of circulation 
and the management of international exchange and 
credit are public functions that should be performed 
by departments of the national government. They 
also recognize that commercial or merchant banking 
is essentially a private enterprise that should be 
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carried on by individuals operating in a private 
capacity but under proper government regulation 
and control. 

There is no need for the nationalization of the 
merchant or commercial banking system, nor should 
there he any attempt made to sociaKze private finance. 

The national banking organization should act as 
the fiscal authority and financial adviser of the govern¬ 
ment and it should provide, free of cost, all the cur¬ 
rency and credit required to finance all governmental 
enterprise. Where a nation maintains national, state 
and local governments, the national banking system 
must be organized with a system of sub-banks, a sub¬ 
bank being provided for each state to perform the 
duties and to offer the services to State and municipal 
government that the national bank proper performs 
and extends to the national government. In this way 
the national banking system can serve effectively the 
financial needs of national, state and municipal 
government. 

The banking system must provide the deposit, 
credit and chequing facilities now offered to govern¬ 
ments by private bankers. Banking facilities offered 
by the national banking system must be maintained 
in every centre of population sufficiently large to 
warrant a banking service, and where no banking 
service is warranted by the size of the community the 
Post Office should be empowered to supply the bank¬ 
ing facilities necessary to make the banking service 
complete. 

Like the Post Office, the national banking ser¬ 
vice should be in all places where banking facilities 
are required. 
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Properly administered, such a banking system 
would not in any way destroy the autonomy of states, 
provinces or any form of local government. 

In addition to its power to create and issue the 
buying power medium of exchange, the national 
banking organization should have the power to re¬ 
strain any undue desire of the representatives of the 
people to spend unwisely or unnecessarily. It should 
be responsible for the supervision and audit of all 
public expenditmes and it should aid in the scientific 
regulation of the rate of expansion of capital invest¬ 
ment. 

Now I appreciate that this programme involves 
a very broad expansion of the existing banking sys¬ 
tem. The establishment, however, of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, farm and home loan 
banks, industrial trade banks, foreign trade banks 
and innumerable types of investment banking insti¬ 
tutions, justifies the conclusion that the banking sys¬ 
tem must be consolidated, and its powers widened, 
if the chaos arising from a loose and haphazard and 
unco-ordinated system where many banking and 
financial institutions try to work independently, of 
the government and each other, is to be avoided in 
the future. 

The crying need of to-day is the establishment 
of a national banking system which will include in a 
consolidated and co-ordinated plan the innumerable 
institutions that are now ineffectively serving the 
monetary needs of the people. 

International Exchange 
We have learned during the last few years that 
the mere control and regulation of gold as a basis of 
international exchange is not sufficient. Nations 
must set up and maintain the means of controlling 
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the international movement of currency, credit and 
debt obligations. All nations have recognized this 
necessity to some degree. The perfection of the 
Department of International Banking so that all 
international money, currency, credit and debt trans¬ 
actions can be kept within reasonable bounds, is 
essential to the stabilization of progressive inter¬ 
national trade and commerce. No nation can afford 
to permit its international buying power to be con¬ 
trolled by international credit dealers. 

Commercial or Merchant Banking 

The commercial or merchant banking system 
should be continued as a private enterprise. The 
currency and credit requirements of the com¬ 
mercial banks should be advanced by the national 
banking institution without cost to the commercial 
or merchant bankers. The benefit of this free issue 
of capital should in the main be passed on to the 
commimity at large, the commercial bankers being 
restricted to a legitimate profit for the services they 
render as clearing houses of currency and credit, and 
as investors of short term credits. 

There is nothing new in this proposal that cur¬ 
rency and credit be issued to the commercial bank¬ 
ing system without cost. The commercial or mer¬ 
chant bankers enjoy to-day the privilege of printing 
paper currency and the greater privilege of creating 
a substitute for money by making loans of bank 
credit which exists merely in the form of statements 
of account in the banker’s books, but which the 
banker calls a deposit. 

The credits so created, when transferred by 
cheque, serve as an effective substitute for money. 
The bankers, therefore, enjoy the power to create and 
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issue an eifactive substitute for money. When ?11 
bank currency and credit is issued by the national 
banking system and, in turn, passed on to the com¬ 
mercial bankers, even though they secure it without 
cost as they do at present, the national banking sys¬ 
tem is placed in a position to prevent private bankers 
from disrupting the social system by an unwarranted 
inflation of private bank credit. Past experience 
proves such a precaution to be necessary. 

Before the proposal to advance currency and 
credit to merchant banks free of cost is condemned, 
it should be recognized that many commercial 
bankers have not exercised their privilege of print¬ 
ing money and issuing bank credit to their own un¬ 
due advantage. In the main, their profits have been 
reasonable and the benefit of their power to print 
money and to issue bank credit as a substitute for 
money has been passed on to the commimity at large. 
There should be no great difficulty in continuing this 
practice, for by limiting the profit of the commercial 
banking system to a reasonable return for services 
actually rendered, the interest of the community at 
large can be fully protected. 

The commercial bankers should welcome this 
change. It will increase their total volume of busi¬ 
ness and place the business of the commercial or 
merchant banker upon a much surer foundation than 
it has ever been on before. In a word, the com¬ 
mercial banker will have the co-operation and assist¬ 
ance of the national banking system in stabilizing the 
going-concern activity of the social system on which 
the commercial banker depends at all times. He 
will be able to do legally and safely what he has been 
trying to do illegally and tmsafely in the past. In a 
word, under this proposal the national bank creates 
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and issues the medium of exchange, while the com¬ 
mercial banker provides the deposit, chequing, credit 
and investment facilities essential to the carrying on 
of commerce and industry as private enterprises. 
National banking power, therefore, does not conflict 
with merchant banking. They can and should work 
successfully together. 

With such a banking system established, an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of governmental spending power 
and consumers’ buying power could be maintained. 
Once this duty is undertaken, the banking system 
should not be charged with the entire responsibility 
of regulating circulation. That is so because when 
the banking system is called upon to finance both 
government and progress it will be compelled to 
create and issue more currency and credit than is 
required to maintain progress. Some effective means 
of withdrawing currency and credit from circulation 
must, therefore, be developed by tbe government to 
assist the banker in maintaining the continuity of the 
circulation of effective buying power. This can only 
be accomplished by the intelligent exercise of the 
government’s powers of taxation. 

That brings us to the third institution in the 
plan. 

(3) Scientific Taxation 

Departments of national, state and municipal 
taxation must be developed and operated so they 
may co-operate with the banking system. Working 
together, these departments of taxation can assist the 
national banking system in balancing government 
budgets, in equalizing taxation and in maintaining 
the circulation of a stable medium of exchange. Un¬ 
due accumulation of the medium of exchange in the 
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possession of individuals or groups can be avoided. 
The tragedies and disasters of both inflation and 
deflation can be prevented. 

It should not be overlooked that when govern¬ 
ment finances by exercising its power to issue cur¬ 
rency and to monetize its own credit in a national 
banking system, the levy of taxes to meet the cost of 
governmental expense is unnecessary. The burden¬ 
some and confiscatory taxation which we are ex¬ 
periencing would be completely done away with. 
Taxation would only be needed to regulate the circu¬ 
lation of the medium of exchange. Unwarranted 
confiscation of property by taxation would be rele¬ 
gated to the dark ages of monetary despotism. In 
achieving these great reforms the taxation authorities 
would be confronted with two major problems, and 
they are: 

(a) To prevent individuals, groups and cor¬ 
porations from accumulating and withhold¬ 
ing from circulation an imrighteous amount 
of the medium of exchange. 

(b) To prevent the total volume of the medium 
of exchange in circulation from exceeding 
the needs of ordered progress. 

The solution of these problems is now compara¬ 
tively simple. That is so because while the bankers 
were perfecting the technique of substituting credits 
transferable by cheques based on accounting for 
money based on gold, the taxation authorities were 
compelled to perfect at the same time the technique 
of taxation. Taxing authorities during the years 
1931 and 1932 were actually taking out of circula¬ 
tion more than the consumers’ buying power could 
stand. We are now fully aware that the burden of 
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^Kation has been one of the diief factors in reduc¬ 
ing the circulation of the medium of exchange to sub¬ 
standard levels. 

Knowing that we can take more out of circula¬ 
tion than consumers’ buying power can afford to lose, 
we should not hesitate to conclude that we can at all 
times withdraw from circulation any amoxmt of the 
medimn of exchange that threatens the social struc¬ 
ture with the dangers of an excessive volume of ciu^ 
rency or buying power credit in issue. Such a con¬ 
clusion is elementary. The soimd money theorists* 
fears of uiflation are therefore wholly groundless. 

The taxes that would be employed are now well 
known—e.g., income and excess profit taxes, probate 
and succession duties, licence fees and excise fees—are 
ample to prevent the buying power medium of ex¬ 
change settling in the credit or currency repositories 
of individuals or groups. The sales tax provides 
ample means for withdrawing from general circula¬ 
tion any amount that the demands of progress do not 
need. 

With the power to create and issue money and 
the power to withdraw it from circulation by taxa¬ 
tion, no nation able to establish government should 
have any fear of a shortage of buying power, nor 
should it be troubled by the dangers of blind and 
uncontrolled inflation. The means of financing pro¬ 
gress are therefore simple, reasonable and practical. 

The banking and taxation authorities, however, 
cannot alone regulate the production, distribution 
and replacement of wealth. They can supply and 
regulate the circulation of the currency needs of the 
government and people. The regulation and control 
of the production, distribution and replacement of 
wealth must be undertaken by another branch of the 
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government. This problem, or, to be more correct, 
the manifold problems that this proposition involves, 
are far from simple. The fact remains, however, that 
were the means of financing them available they 
would cease to be impossible as they are at the 
present. 

Thus we come to the fourth institution that 
modern experiments in planned economy have estab¬ 
lished as essential to ordered advancement. 

(4) Economic Regulation and Control 

The experiences of Socialism in Russia, military 
nationalism in Japan and Germany, Fascism in Italy 
and co-operative regulation as between government 
and private enterprises in France, Great Britain and 
the United States have established that the regula¬ 
tion and control of the production, distribution and 
replacement of wealth are now inescapable duties of 
government. 

Planned economy based upon laws, rules and 
practices is necessary for the same reason that traffic 
departments’ laws, rules and regulations must be 
maintained in modem metropolitan areas. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act is not 
abnormal. It is the inevitable outgrowth which was 
bound to come from the Bankers’ Credit Corporation 
which, in turn, grew into the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and which quite naturally expanded into 
the National Industrial Recovery Act with its ever 
expanding ramifications. Such legislation will never 
be repealed no matter how often it may be changed 
or modified. 

The technique of the N.R.A. administration will 
no doubt be expanded and perfected so that national, 
state and municipal authority can effectively co¬ 
operate with commerce and industry, labour and 
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capital, in maintaining effective distribution, and 
orderly marketing of goods and services required to 
serve advancing human needs. 

Economic control and regulation are inevitable. 
Therefore there must be estabhshed— 

National, state and municipal departments 
of economic control, empowered to co-operate in 
the regulation of prices, wages, working condi¬ 
tions, competition, production, distribution, and 
replacement of goods, capital investment, public 
works, social services and the more equitable 
division of wealth. 

All these factors in the economic structure must 
be kept within the boimds of reason. The govern¬ 
ment must, on the advice of these departments, set 
up the rules and regulations that are essential and 
see to it that they are respected. 

It, of course, would be absurd at this stage to 
undertake to define the specific duties and responsi- 
bihties of such organisms. We can only hope that 
time and experience will perfect the technique of 
their operations. 

To what extent should such institutions go in 
fixing prices, in limiting production, in encouraging 
advancement? No one can set any specific or definite 
limits upon these activities. We must depend upon 
the reasonable application of common sense apphed 
with intelligence to the needs as they arise from time 
to time. For example, there is nothing wrong with 
the price and profit system, so long as the profit 
seeker is compelled to submit to a proper respect for 
a decent standard of business morals and ethics. Un¬ 
reasonable prices can be prevented and should be dis¬ 
allowed. In the main, however, fair and proper com¬ 
petition should be recognized as a safe and sound 
guide to price fixation. 
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We know that the vast bulk of those engaged in 
commerce and industry are satisfied with fair prices 
and reasonable profits. The trouble comes from the 
few who will not respect the right of others to live. 
These few in commerce and industry must be dis¬ 
ciplined for the same reason that the few who abuse 
the privilege of using the streets in metropolitan 
areas must be disciplined and controlled for the bene¬ 
fit of the majority. 

The opportunities for effective improvement by 
intelligent economic control are by no means con¬ 
fined to commerce and industry. The greatest oppor¬ 
tunity that exists for effective results is to be found 
in the institutions of government. 

Economic regulation and control should be able 
to eliminate the appalling unnecessary duplication of 
governmental service that now exists. Under the 
present system, the functions of government are 
maintained by three main political structures, viz.— 

(a) National, 

(h) State or provincial, 

(c) Municipal or local governing authorities. 

In these distinctly isolated realms of political 
activity, governmental institutions carry on not only 
independently of each other but often in a spirit of 
antagonistic conflict. The result is an unnecessary 
cost to the public for governmental services, but 
worse than that, the efficiency of the services offered 
is far below that which it should be. 

President Roosevelt, in his book “Looking For¬ 
ward”, says: 

“The form of local, county and town gov¬ 
ernments, as we know it in most of our states, 
dates back to the Duke of York’s laws enacted 
about 1670. 
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“We may assume that at the time of their 
adoption they were suited for the conditions of 
the period which he describes as the horse and 
buggy age.” 

Under the circumstances, President Roosevelt 
points out: 

“As the machinery of local government ex¬ 
ists to-day, we have, very probably, 500,000 units 
of government. They range from the Federal 
government down to the smallest school or 
special district.” 

As a result of this situation, cost of government 
is up and efficiency of government is down. Recently 
WiUiam Anderson, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Minnesota, has pointed out that 
there are, in the United States, 175,418 governmental 
bodies empowered to perform public service and to 
levy taxes. This number, according to this distin¬ 
guished scholar, should be reduced to not more than 
17,850. 

The task of co-ordinating this loose and hap¬ 
hazard scattering of governmental authority is one 
of the important duties that the departments of econ¬ 
omic control should undertake. Once we appreciate 
the appalling over-lapping of public service, we must 
recognize that here is an opportvmity to reduce ex¬ 
pense and to improve efficiency by appljnng effective 
methods of co-operation and co-ordination. 

The complaint of the people that they are suffer¬ 
ing from too much government and that the cost of 
government is too high cannot be disputed. Depart¬ 
ments of economic control are necessary, therefore, 
to achieve the following objectives: 

(a) The regulation of commerce and industry. 

(b) The elimination of xmnecessary govern¬ 
mental expense. 
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(e) The effective re-distribution as between 
national, state and local government of 
their duties, rights and responsibilities in 
the realms of public service, taxation and 
finance. 

In this consolidation, the national government 
must assume the responsibility of maintaining the 
education, health and social well-being of the people 
and the law and order of the nation. Superannua¬ 
tion allowances, pensions and all social services should 
be recognized as national rather than local responsi¬ 
bilities. Education, health, social well-being, peace 
and security of the individual should be maintained 
upon a nationally standardized basis. No nation can 
survive, much less progress, where the standards of 
one section in these important elements of human re¬ 
lations are out of line with the standards maintained 
in others; that is clearly apparent now. Sectional 
prohibition, looseness in law a d mi ni stration and 
attempts at sectional social reform have placed that 
issue beyond question. Certainly, our present debt 
position proves that all non-money profit producing 
enterprises must be financed by the issue of currency 
and credit that comes without cost from the national 
banking system. The social obligation of govern¬ 
ment should not be burdens upon the taxpayer; they 
should be recognized and treated as opportimities to 
maintain the volume of purchasing power medium in 
circulation that is needed to sustain commerce ^nd 
industry in a state of ordered progress. 

When the government issues the spending 
power required to finance and maintain non-money 
producing social service and public enterprise, the 
buying power thus put into circulation provides, in 
turn, the buying power of consumers that will sup¬ 
port commerce and industry in a prosperous end pxo- 
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gressive state. National banking, taxation and 
planned economy are not all, however, that is needed 
to maintain a modern nation in prosperity. 

International trade and commerce are now 
essential to every nation’s well being. The collapse 
of international trade during this depression has 
proven that international trade and commerce must 
be regulated and controlled. We thus come to the 
fifth institution. 

(5) International Trade and Commerce 

The success of every nation demands the estab¬ 
lishment of a national department of foreign rela¬ 
tions empowered to control, regulate and promote 
foreign trade and commerce. In this age of rapid 
transportation and communication, individuals and 
corporations are no longer able to operate inter¬ 
nationally without the assistance and co-operation of 
governmental authority. Individuals are wholly im- 
able to collect and co-ordinate the information now 
necessary to successful international commercial 
operations. 

The development of export and import trade is 
therefore a national and not wholly a private enter¬ 
prise. The stabilization of progressive international 
trade can only be accomplished when a government 
establishes an effective authority under which all 
international transactions can be regulated and con¬ 
trolled. 

Influenced by a unique combination of laissez 
faire, the international gold standard, depreciated 
currencies, bonuses, tariffs, dump duties, trade em¬ 
bargoes, competition and jealousy between nations, 
international trade has been carried on as a form of 
war. All nations were seeking to sell more than they 
were buying. Some succeeded and some failed, but 
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aH suffered from the universal collapse of inter-* 
national trading activities which came in 1932 . In 
the debacle that followed all nations sought to estab¬ 
lish national economic self-sufficiency. 

The visionary may say that national economic 
mdependence cannot last. There is no reasonable 
groimd, however, for any such conclusion. Every¬ 
thing indicates that national economic independence 
will become more and more intensified with time. 
Each nation, therefore, must set up the best machin¬ 
ery it can devise within its own borders to maintain 
in international relations the greatest possible mea¬ 
sure of economic security for itself. 

The government of each nation must place itself 
in a position to prevent its people from buying more 
abroad than they sell abroad. In addition to that, 
the government must set up the machinery under 
which nations can exchange goods and services of the 
one for the goods and services of the other. 

In addition to regulating and assisting in the 
expansion of international trade development, the 
Department of International Trade must co-operate 
with the Department of International Banking in the 
regulation of international exchange and credit. The 
Department of International Trade and Commerce, 
while enjoying the power to trade as nation with 
nation and to control and regulate all international 
transactions, should not improperly interfere with 
the international activities of private individuals 
engaged in foreign trade. The Department should 
encourage and extend assistance to all such private 
enterprises and should recognize the international 
trader as an important and necessary factor in the 
nation’s progress. 
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In the hope that the reader ndght be assisted n 
▼isualizing the scheme of circulation, which the five- 
point plan here outlined contemplates, I have 
attempted to picture the plan in operation for a 
country like Canada. In Chart V, I show the 
Kational Mint, the National Bank, the Department 
of Taxation, Economic Control authority and the 
cfearing house for international trade and exchange 
operating in co-ordinated service. In Canada there 
is a national government, nine provincial govern¬ 
ments, and in each province there are local govern¬ 
mental authorities such as cities, municipalities, coun¬ 
ties and many other local governing bodies. The 
plan pictures a monetary system serving all forms of 
government. 

Such a plan can be applied to a cormtry like the 
United States whose government consists of the 
Federal, State and local governing authorities. The 
Mint is the national repository of all bullion. It sup¬ 
plies the National Bank with all metal and paper cur¬ 
rency. The National Bank, in tvu-n, provides the 
national government and the merchant banking sys¬ 
tem with all its credit and currency needs. The 
National Bank also maintains a sub-bank in each 
province and provides it with all the currency re¬ 
quirements which are in turn furnished to the pro¬ 
vincial and local governments to meet their needs. 
Government in all its activities is thus financed by the 
direct issue of national currency and credit. No bor¬ 
rowing at interest is necessary. 

The currency and credit thus paid out for 
materials and services rendered circulate in the social 
system. There is no change in the technique of 
foancing government involved as far as the use of 
currency and credit is concerned. There is a differ- 
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ence, however, in the way the currency and credit «Tie 
put into circulation. Instead of the govermnont 
issuing bonds which are converted into currency and 
credit-spending power by the private banking sys¬ 
tem, the national banking system issues the current^ 
and credit needs of the government direct, eliminat¬ 
ing the interest and other profits which the private 
money system now exacts from the taxpayer for 
providing public finance. This system takes private 
profit out of public finance. 

Obviously under this system, if no steps were 
taken to regulate circulation the social system would 
soon become flooded with the money and credit so 
created and issued. The acceptance of deposits by 
the National Bank takes care of a part of that prob¬ 
lem and the Department of Taxation operated by 
local, provincial and national government authorities 
withdraw from circulation all amounts that would 
endanger the economic security of the social system. 
Circulation can thus be maintained as a balanced and 
continuous operation. 

The merchant banking system operates under 
the control of the national banking system, using its 
own capital and such deposits as may be placed wift 
it for private investment. The issue of national cur¬ 
rency and credit augments the circulation of private 
finance and provides the extra capital needed to fin¬ 
ance profit and progress. 

The Department of Economic Control functions 
in close co-operation with the banking and taxation 
systems and assists in the regulation of the rate of 
progress. 

The Department of International Trade and 
Commerce and Exchange serves to keep the inter¬ 
national activities of the nation in line with its domes- 
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tic progress and assists in balancing international 
commerce. 

The outline which the chart offers of the institu¬ 
tions needed to correlate the power of government to 
create and issue the medium of exchange, to regulate 
circulation and to keep the rate of progress within 
the bounds of reason in domestic and international 
trade indicates the steps which must be taken if capi¬ 
talism is to be maintained as an institution effectively 
serving constitutional Democracy. It is based upon 
the assumption that the medium of exchange can be 
made to serve as the economic life-stream of the social 
system. 

The plan, by creating the methods of control and 
regulation necessary, aims to maintain and support 
the value of wealth by offering the means of main¬ 
taining going-concern activities in all phases of the 
economic and social structure. It recognizes that the 
circulation of the medium of exchange is no less 
essential to the continuance of a healthy social system 
than is the circulation of blood essential to the main¬ 
tenance of the health of the individual. 

A careful study of the relation of the different 
departments mentioned, as they are pictured in Chart 
V, will, I think, help the reader to appreciate that the 
continuity of the circulation of an effective medium 
of exchailge in the social system should form the first 
fundamental step in any scheme of planned economy. 
Once the means of financing progress is established, 
aU ©ther administrative functions should become 
reasonably possible. Certainly, if planned economy 
is not provided properly with finance, success cannot 
be expected. 
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CHART V 

A PLAN FOR CANADA 

BALANCED ECONOMY 
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Lincoln’s Plan in Operation 

In outlining the foregoing plan set out in this 
Chapter and depicted in Chart V, I fully appreciate 
that there are innumerable features and elements in¬ 
volved in maintaining balanced government under a 
scheme of planned economy that I have not referred 
to. I have, however, clearly indicated the funda¬ 
mental pillars necessary to put a system erf planned 
economy financed with national currency and credit 
into action. It is, of course, more complete than any¬ 
thing Lincoln had in mind, but had Lincoln been 
privileged to carry out his proposals for national ciu"- 
rency as a means of financing national government, 
the plan I have outlined would have been the inevit¬ 
able result of the development that would have 
followed. 

The plan submitted involves no innovation of 
theory in the creation and use of token currency 
and credit. It merely adopts the technique which the 
private money system has now perfected and puts 
that technique to work in the service of the people. 
It involves no change in the technique of consum¬ 
mating monetary transactions. It offers no ex¬ 
tension in the duty and responsibility of govern¬ 
ment that was not contemplated by Lincoln in his 
interpretation of the constitution of the United 
States nor of his imderstanding of the growing 
responsibilities of government, which he correctly 
anticipated three scotc and ten years ago. It is, in 
my opinion, nothing more than the plan of govern¬ 
ment that would now be in operation if the ideas of 
Lincoln on monetary policy had been accepted and 
established as the basis of Democratic government 
during his second presidential term. 

In developing his national currency policy, Lin¬ 
coln did not rely upon the casual or haphazard 
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acceptance of loose ideas. The formation of his 
policy came slowly and step by step, and was based 
upon inspired wisdom assisted by knowledge gained 
in actual experience. 

Lincoln thoroughly understood the ancient 
truths. He appreciated that, in addition to the pro¬ 
tection they afforded humanity against all evil, they 
specifically provided for the protection of mankind 
against the evil designs of the lovers of money. He 
fully recognized that the law “Thou shalt not lend 
on usury” was no less important than the law “Thou 
shalt not steal”. 

In the establishment of his monetary pro¬ 
gramme, he sought to make government the instru¬ 
ment of service that would free humanity from the 
scourge of usury and the tragedy of war. When 
Linceln entered the White House he did not hesitate 
to organize government on a war basis for the pur¬ 
pose of putting down one of the most sweeping and 
dangerous rebellions that any nation has ever had to 
face. The appalling cost did not deter him because 
he knew he could use the nation’s power to issue 
money to finance the expense of the Civil war, no 
matter what it might be. 

The success he achieved in using national cur¬ 
rency to save his nation from secession convinced him 
that the government could create and issue all the 
finance necessary to maintain progress. In the econ¬ 
omic structure which he conceived to be necessary to 
maintain in prosperity a nation of 250,000,000 souls, 
he made his national currency system “the head of the 
corner”. He proposed to use national currency as 
the means of financing an age of plenty, freedom and 
ordered progress. 
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Some day statesmen and econoxnists will recog¬ 
nize that the government’s power to create and issue 
national currency and credit free from interest 
charges “is the stone that the builders of our civiliza¬ 
tion have rejected” and that it is the keystone of the 
economic arch which must be maintained to carry the 
bridge which will permit an ever-increasing supply 
to meet and satisfy an ever-increasing demand. 

By carefully studying Lincoln’s letters, speeches 
and messages to Congress, we jSnd that they disclose 
that Lincoln was the most profound and advanced 
economic thinker of his time and the most advanced 
political economist of the 19th century. 

In applying Lincoln’s monetary policy to the 
needs of to-day we should, of course, remember that 
Lincoln lived in an age of scarcity. Unemployment 
in Lincoln’s time was largely taken care of by open¬ 
ing up new land areas for settlement. Our problem 
is somewhat different. We have not only to put the 
unemployed in the cities and industrial centres to 
work at wages so they can buy the abundance which 
the existing farmers are able to produce, but we are 
called upon to finance men and women in leisure. 

We must change unemployment created by the 
release of men, women and children from bread and 
butter activities into cultural leisure. In other words, 
we must finance the buying power of individuals who 
can find no employment in the commeree and indus¬ 
try of our day which, due to technological advance¬ 
ment, is now able to carry on with an ever-decreasing 
supply of human energy. 

The need for Lincoln’s monetary programme is 
therefore infinitely greater now than it was three- 
quarters of a century ago. Lincoln may have been 
a poetical, dreaming humanist, but he was more than 
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tha±; he was a great, practical statesman. He was a 
political economist able to think out and design a 
currency system that we must accept if we are to 
survive. 

Non-Monetary Factors 

In recognizing and fulfilling the need for a 
sound administration of national currency and public 
credit that will, under all circumstances, finance 
government and consumers’ buying power, we must 
not make the mistake of the past by accepting the 
false conclusions that a monetary system can be 
developed which will automatically adjust inflation 
and deflation; create and regulate properly the rate 
of investment of capital, regulate commercial and 
social progress by preventing the depression of glut 
or artificial shortage. These and many other social 
and economic problems, like law and order, education 
and social service, the advancement of social justice, 
working conditions and wages, the balancing of bud¬ 
gets, the stabilization of government, the regulation 
of international exchange, the balancing of progres¬ 
sive international commerce, the more equitable dis¬ 
tribution of income, are administrative responsibili¬ 
ties that are distinctly separate and quite apart from 
the administration of the monetary system. The 
regulation of circulation, wages, working conditions, 
prices, competition, production, distribution, the rate 
of progress of the standard of living, and other kin¬ 
dred problems too numerous to mention are, like the 
prevention of crime, fimctions of government that 
must be performed by the government through agen¬ 
cies especially organized and equipped "to do the work 
in hand. 

The monetary management should have no more 
to do with problems which are outside the realm of 
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currency and credit, issue and circulation, than the 
department of agriculture has to do with the admin¬ 
istration of currency and credit. Of course, the 
monetary management must work in co-operation 
with aU departments of the government, but it can¬ 
not and should not be expected, without adequate 
co-operation from other departments of the govern¬ 
ment, to do more than supply the volume of govern¬ 
mental spending power and quantity of consumers’ 
buying power required to maintain effective govern¬ 
ment and the normal progress of domestic and inter¬ 
national trade. 

The critic of this plan may say that I have attri¬ 
buted conclusions to Lincoln that he never specifi¬ 
cally defined. That is quite true, but I am satisfied 
that had Lincoln proceeded with his national cur¬ 
rency system he would have met and solved the prob¬ 
lems that are now confusing Roosevelt. Starting 
from a proper basis, viz. the national currency sys¬ 
tem, Lincoln anticipated the proper foundation of a 
sound scheme of planned economy that would sus¬ 
tain not 130,000,000 but 250,000,000 Americans in 
prosperity and peace. 

In Lincoln’s day there were two courses for the 
government of the United States to foUow, and they 
were—Lincoln’s national currency policy, under 
which the government assumed the responsibility and 
maintained as a monopoly the right of issuing the 
currency and credit needs of government and people, 
and under which the government recognized the 
management and regulation of circulation as a duty 
of government. 

As opposed to this policy of Lincoln there was 
the policy of the international bankers which vested 
in the banker the right to control and manage the 
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nation’s currency and credit as the stock-in-trade of 
a private profit seeking monopoly. 

Upon Lincoln’s assassination his national cur¬ 
rency system was buried with his mortal remains. 
The bankers took control, and seventy years after 
Lincoln’s death their foolish and selfish actions are 
forcing the government to resort to Lincoln’s pro¬ 
gramme. But Money Power still rules, although its 
days are now numbered. But there is still much to 
do to overthrow that power. 

I am aware that conventions and traditions 
revered by time are not overthrown easily. I know 
that there are many questions, foolish and otherwise, 
to be answered. In the hope of elucidating Lincoln’s 
programme in an interesting way, I have taken the 
privilege of using the President of the United States 
as the questioner and the spirit of Lincoln as the one 
to answer the questions that are currently popular. 

In this imaginary discussion between the two 
great humanists which the American political system 
has produced, I have tried to meet not so much the 
technical objections that are raised to national con¬ 
trol of currency and credit but to meet in a plain and 
simple way the demand of the public for information 
on the innumerable problems that our present politi¬ 
cal and social system is called upon to solve. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lincoln and Roosevelt 

Capitalism 

Now that we have adopted and applied Lin¬ 
coln’s national currency system as the basis of the 
programme of reform necessary to bring about the 
conquest of poverty, let us imagine that we are sit¬ 
ting in on a radio conversation taking place between 
President Roosevelt and Abraham Lincoln. Let us 
listen while the foremost leader of humanity in the 
20th century discusses the problems of this troubled 
age with the God-guided son of the American fron¬ 
tier; one who, on giving up his life modelled upon 
that of the Carpenter of Nazareth, bequeathed to 
posterity a memory which proves again that while 
“the paths of glory lead but to the grave”, the paths 
of unselfish service lead to glorious immortality. The 
radio is set and President Roosevelt opens the con¬ 
versation by saying: 

“To-day, Mr. Lincoln, many feel and sincerely 
believe that capitalism as a political system has failed 
and that an entirely new basis for social progress 
must be developed. How do you regard that conclu¬ 
sion and the idea that the old order must be com¬ 
pletely discarded?” 

Mr. Lincoln answers: 

“While there is much cause for complaint, I see 
no reason for believing that capitalism has failed; 
on the contrary there is much to indicate that it has 
accomplished all and more than its proponents prom¬ 
ised it would. In my time the vast majority on earth 
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^‘were struggling for a bare existence. The masses 
were over-burdened with drudgery and many lived 
under the continuous threat of inescapable poverty, 
pestilence and starvation. 

“We believed that if the rewards of wealth com¬ 
mensurate with services to humanity controlled only 
by competitive prices were offered to inventive 
genius, intelligence and industry, that men would be 
induced to devise ways and means of subjugating the 
elements of nature and the resources of the earth in 
the service of mankind to the end that plenty would 
abound and that human beings would be relieved 
from the burden of unceasing toil. We accepted free¬ 
dom in domestic trade as a necessary means to a 
desirable end. We encouraged men to work long 
hours and to exercise the greatest possible measure 
of individual ingenuity. This we considered neces¬ 
sary to increase the supply of the bare necessities of 
life, and we hoped it would result in the creation of 
abundance. Examined from that point of view, 
capitalism has succeeded. 

“Since my time on earth, Mr. Roosevelt, great 
changes have come to pass. Science, guided by edu¬ 
cation through the control of steam, electricity and 
internal combustion engine power, has given to your 
population of 130,000,000 people primary energy 
equivalent to that of a population of 3,840,000,000 
people living in an age of hand labour, and your 
privilege of increasing that energy is unlimited. 

“The development of machinery and the techno¬ 
logical achievement that has taken place in every 
department of commerce, industry, transportation, 
communication and social convenience has converted 
scarcity with human drudgery into abundance with 
available leisure. You call it unemployment, but it 
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“should be recognized as an opportunity for human 
souls to cultivate and develop the boundless advan¬ 
tages that cultural and spiritual activities possess. 

“Science in agriculture has increased the pro¬ 
ductivity of land, for by fertilization, irrigation and 
land treatment, production on good land may be 
sustained indefinitely and lands formerly looked 
upon as worthless can be converted into veritable 
gardens of Eden. 

“All production from the land under the guid¬ 
ance of apphed intelligence has been improved in 
quantity and quality. Animal husbandry has 
achieved the same results in the production of milk, 
butter, eggs, meat, leather and wool. The quantity 
and quality of every form of food and cover have 
been vastly improved and increased. Wastage, for¬ 
merly inescapable, has been eliminated. Your cold 
storage, refrigerator, canning and packing facihties 
have made the preservation of perishable products 
possible over almost indefinite periods of time. Had 
we been able to save from wastage anything like the 
proportion now possible, we would have enjoyed, 
during the Civil War period, something of the same 
abundance that was the privilege of your people dur¬ 
ing the World War. Strange, is it not, that in war 
you had abvmdance while in peace your people would 
starve were it not for public charity? Not only can 
an abimdance be produced, but now it can be trans¬ 
ported with ease into every inhabited section of the 
world. Trains, ships and aeroplanes go everywhere. 
There is no reason now why everyone in the world 
cannot be well fed, well clothed, and sheltered com¬ 
fortably. 

“The telegraph, the telephone, the radio, the 
typewriter and the innumerable mechanical aids 
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“now employed in commerce as complementary to a 
wide range of technological achievements in the 
carrying on of trade make it possible to consummate 
vast business transactions in minutes that formerly 
took months and years to complete. Famine, as a 
characteristic of modern life, has been eliminated, 

“Waterworks and sewerage systems, coupled 
with the intelligent application of the laws and rules 
of health, have conquered pestilential disease. But 
great as all these achievements are, elementary edu¬ 
cation has made possible the greatest of all techno¬ 
logical accomplishments. For education by teaching 
people how to read and write and extending to all an 
understanding of the elementary principles of 
accounting, has made possible the substitution of 
credit transferred by cheque for money of intrinsic 
value and paper currency convertible into gold. 
There need be no shortage of money. 

“Government, by setting up a sane monetary 
system, can not only meet every increase in the cost 
of government, but it can with ease manage and 
regulate the currency of a credit system. No govern¬ 
ment could do this when gold and silver coins and 
paper currency based on gold constituted the only 
form of money that enjoyed public confidence. 

“Under the capitalistic system illiteracy has been 
abolished. This was not so in my day. Illiteracy in 
my time was a great handicap to good government. 
Then, on account of lack of the means of communi¬ 
cation and the illiterate condition of a large percen¬ 
tage of the people, it was almost impossible to rally 
public opinion on any great issue before it was too 
late. 

“I did not have at my disposal the power that 
you possess to rally public opinion for the purpose of 
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“disciplining Congress and Senate, or of appealing to 
the people to protect themselves by condemning any 
attempt made by avaricious self-interest monopolies 
to ravage the public domain or to invade the realm of 
government for the purpose of destroying the liberty 
and freedom of a self-governing people. The radio, 
and you should see that every home is equipped with 
a good one, makes it possible for you to appeal at one 
and the same time by conversation to the people in 
every section of the nation. With this great institu¬ 
tion at your disposal, you can secure the support of 
th^ common people by putting into practice the 
teachings of the Son of God who said, ‘Come unto 
me all ye who are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.’ Christian governments willing to serve the 
masses in that spirit have nothing to fear from 
Money Power, Communism or any other form of sel¬ 
fish class or monopolistic interest. Of course, I know 
that progress has not been wholly dependent upon 
selfishness, but admitting that many men have 
worked faithfully in the service of their fellow men 
without hope or desire for monetary or other reward, 
we are imfortunately forced to acknowledge at the 
same time that much of all that has been accom¬ 
plished has been due to the intensive activity that 
has been induced by the hope of personal gain. In 
any event, under capitalism every facility required 
for the financing of government, the production and 
distribution of abundance, the moulding of public 
opinion, the financing of progress, the enjoyment of 
leisure by the advancement of cultural and spiritual 
enlightenment has been developed and is available to 
you. 

“How then can anyone say, in the light of all 
that has been achieved under the capitalistic system, 
that it has failed? It has made available an abun- 
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"dance of all that humanity can intelligently enjoy. 
Unceasing drudgery can be eliminated from huiman 
toil. Under sound administration all may enjoy the 
abimdance and leisure formerly available only to the 
few. Why, that is exactly what capitalism was sup¬ 
posed to do. Unemployment in the midst of plenty 
offers the unanswerable proof that as a system it has 
achieved its primary purpose. It has made more 
abimdant life with leisure a possibility. 

Distribution 

Mr. Roosevelt; “Admitting all you say with re¬ 
gard to the abundance that has been made available 
under the capitalistic system, does destitution in the 
midst of plenty not prove that the capitalistic system 
has failed?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Not at all. There is no failure in 
your capacity to produce, nor is there any diminution 
in your facility to distribute; reason and intelligence 
govern the use of goods available as far as the masses 
are concerned more effectively now than ever before. 
There is no over-production of necessities or comforts 
measured in terms of human requirements. Your 
trouble is, therefore, limited to your money system. 
Your medium of exchange is not being properly 
managed; otherwise government and consumers 
would not be short of buying power. 

“Now in the capitalistic system the management 
of money constitutes only one of a very great number 
of institutions that make up the whole. It may be 
likened unto the generator in an electrical system. 
If in such a system the generator broke down be¬ 
cause it was worn out or unable to carry an increas¬ 
ing load, or because it was being operated by incom¬ 
petent men, you would not scrap the entire system. 
You would, however, replace the generator and place 
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“competent men in charge of it. That is what you 
must do with your money system.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “What, in your opinion, consti¬ 
tutes the basic cause of the failure of the monetary 
system?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “The system itself is at fault. It 
is built upon a fraudulent foundation. This founda¬ 
tion embodies the outrageous proposition that govern¬ 
ment must delegate its power to create money to a 
private monopoly and borrow the liquid capital 
necessary to finance government from the private 
monopoly by the stupid process of exchanging 
interest-bearing public credit for non-interest-bear¬ 
ing private credit. 

“Under such a system, there wiU always be a 
shortage of the medium of exchange. The worst fea¬ 
ture of the system, however, lies in the fact that the 
government borrows at interest. Therefore, the 
government must exact from the taxpayers a levy of 
taxation that exceeds the total amount put into cir¬ 
culation by the government. The government thus 
becomes the main factor in destroying the circula¬ 
tion of the medium of exchange. Obviously, an in¬ 
dividual cannot safely borrow money at interest with 
which to purchase non-money producing assets or 
services. If an individual borrows money at interest 
in excess of his income to purchase radios and other 
things which he cannot, in turn, convert into money at 
a profit, it is certain that the individual will end in 
bankruptcy. It is the same with government. W^hen 
government borrows at interest to finance non-money 
producing public enterprises and social services, the 
government is boxmd to end bankrupt imder a load 
of impayable debt, but, worse than that, by assuming 
an obligation to pay interest on credits issued and 
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“advanced by the private money system, the govern¬ 
ment, by denying itself the right to exercise its 
privilege of issuing money, aids in creating debt 
claims that are inextinguishable. In a system where 
no one creates or puts into circulation the amount 
necessary to pay the interest charges, enduring pro¬ 
gress is impossible. 

“The basic cause of the failure of the monetary 
system is, therefore, that it cannot function in the 
service of financing progress. The existing depres¬ 
sion is not abnormal. It is the normal, natural and 
inevitable result of the existing monetary system.” 

Russia and Socialism 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Notwithstanding what you say, 
there are those who point to Russia saying that the 
Soviet xmder a socialistic system has accomplished 
in a decade more than capitalistic governments have 
been able to achieve in centuries.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Those making such statements 
overlook the fact that Russia has reaped the benefit 
of all the achievements that have taken place under 
capitalism. The socialistic leaders in Russia found it 
necessary to secure machinery scientists, engineers, 
trained workmen and many others from capitalistic 
nations to assist them in their socialistic experiment. 
To secure that which was desired from capitalistic 
nations, the Soviet offered special monetary reward. 
More than that, the Soviet found that the idealism of 
equality under a proletariat dictatorship was imprac¬ 
tical. They were forced to abandon the idea that a 
modern nation could advance without a money and 
price system. The idea that aU men, irrespective of 
the service they were capable of rendering, should be 
paid upon a basis of equality was also repudiated. 
Success in Russia in the realm of industrialism, which 
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“is not small, has come in large measure through the 
abandonment of the false ideal of socialistic equality 
and through the adoption of the age-old Biblical 
truth, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the com’, and ‘The labourer is worthy of his re¬ 
ward’, and should be paid in accordance with the ser¬ 
vice he renders. 

“In Russia they foimd that while the ideal of 
equality is a worthy one, it cannot be accepted as the 
basis for governmental action until education irons 
out the social and economic inequalities that now ex¬ 
ist. The Utopia of equality for the time being must 
remain a state to be achieved by unrelenting and per¬ 
sistent effort. It must always be remembered that 
men must possess high intellectual understanding 
before they can appreciate that you get more by 
giving than you do by receiving. That is why a world 
wherein all may enjoy equality will only be possible 
when the brotherhood of man under the paternity of 
God is accepted by a dominating majority. The 
general acceptance of ‘Love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self’ and service to one’s brother as the only means 
of proving a love of and respect for God can be 
brought about as an educational and spiritual 
achievement, but it cannot be accomplished by thb 
mere preaching of political doctrines or by the enact¬ 
ment of laws. 

“You can educate people into equality, but you 
cannot establish such equality by legislation. Govern¬ 
ment can assist the approach to imiversal equality by 
ftnancing education. That is the task which is now 
before you. Having emancipated mankind from 
illiteracy, government must now proceed to expand 
its educational facilities so that all may be emanci¬ 
pated from ignorance. You have a long way to go, 
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“but success in the past should encourage a high re¬ 
gard for the possibilities of the future. Russia is 
the first great nation that has accepted the education 
and the health of the people as primary responsibili¬ 
ties of national government that should be financed 
with national currency and public credit issued in a 
national banking system. To place the government in 
a position to meet the payrolls that this policy in¬ 
volves and the added expense of maintaining planned 
economy, the Soviet abolished private control of 
credit and a national banking system was set up. 

“You will find in this policy the key to the solu¬ 
tion of your problems. It recognizes that the power 
of the government to create and issue money offers 
to government the opportunity to finance progress. 

“Notwithstanding the mistakes that have been 
made in Russia, you should not ignore the great poli¬ 
tical experiment which the Soviet has undertaken. 
Christian nations have much to learn in the manage¬ 
ment of money and in the service that government 
should attempt to render to the people from the 
Soviet, notwithstanding its repudiation of God which 
the Russian leaders may soon recognize as a great 
political and social error. Despite the attitude of 
their leaders, God has not forgotten the Russian 
people. For it is still true that God is more anxious 
to assist people who, knowing not what they are do¬ 
ing, deny God, but who, in the work of conquering 
poverty for mankind, do God’s work, than He is to 
aid those people who, knowing what they are doing, 
acknowledge God and refuse in the work of serving 
mankind to be guided by the laws of Divine author¬ 
ity. No nation can expect the blessing of God that 
attempts to build its social structure upon the most 
loathsome of all social evils condemned in the Scrip¬ 
ture, that of covetousness. 
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“Of course, if the Soviet persists in its Godless¬ 
ness it will flourish for a time, but in the end its fate 
will be that of all political powers that have in the 
past based their guiding philosophy in mortal and 
material values. Like the Chinese, Egyptian and 
Roman Empires of the past, it will be remembered 
by its tombs long after its purpose in the world has 
been completely forgotten. 

“Governments, like individuals, can gain im¬ 
mortality only through the acceptance of the Sover¬ 
eignty of God. There is no other disciplinary power 
that can keep either man or civilization steadfast in 
the imceasing struggle between right and wrong. 
Without the guiding power of God all man-made in¬ 
stitutions will succumb to the corrupting and corrod¬ 
ing powers of evil. Properly considered, I think you 
will find that the experience of the Soviet proves that 
capitalism, properly regulated, is the only system 
through which effective self government for the 
people can be maintained. If its regulation aims to 
establish the exalted Liberalism of Christ’s teaching, 
it is boimd to succeed in the end.” 

Food Destruction 

Mr. Roosevelt: “What do you think of our 
attempt to improve conditions by decreasing produc¬ 
tion and by the destruction of food, cotton and other 
commodities ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “I think you would be better ad¬ 
vised to use national currency and credit to increase 
your production so that you could provide your own 
people with plenty and help to feed and clothe the 
starving millions in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “But the people to whom you 
refer have no money to pay us for our food and 
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“clothing. We would not make any money by the 
course you suggest.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “That is quite true. You would 
not get any of the other fellow’s money, but you can 
create and issue for yourselves all the money you 
need. Why do you want the money of other nations ? 
They are perfectly willing to exchange their services 
and goods for yours. By going to work administer¬ 
ing the abundance which you possess in the service 
of hmnanity, you will be taking a step towards the 
establishment of world peace. The value of such an 
achievement cannot be measured in money. You will 
eliminate American unemployment and save your¬ 
selves from going to Hell, a fate that is in store for all 
those who place their love of money before their plain 
duty to starving humanity.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “You say that we can use 
national currency and credit to put our people to 
work producing food and shelter for our own and 
the people of foreign lands in need. Is there any 
precedent for such a sweeping change in economic 
and social relations between nations?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Why of course there is. You did 
that very thing when you joined up with the British 
Empire to save the people of Belgium and France 
from the aggression of a military power. The financ¬ 
ing of war proves that the use of national currency 
and credit for the purpose of putting your own 
people to work to advance their own interests by 
assisting the people in foreign lands to retain their 
freedom, is a straight problem in practical adminis¬ 
tration. You can, therefore, use national currency 
and credit to put your people to work in a war to 
protect humanity against the oppression of starva¬ 
tion. That is no less essential and right on the part 
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“of a Christian nation than the proposition that you 
should support a weaker neighbor threatened with 
the loss of liberty by an attack from a powerful and 
misguided enemy.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Yes, but your proposal that we 
use our money to help to feed the hungry of our own 
and foreign lands seems to violate all the economic 
laws that govern what we are pleased to call ‘good 
business’.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes, that is true, but my proposal 
does not \’iolate the laws that govern what you should 
be pleased to call good Christianity. Statesmen 
should know that the laws of economy that apply to 
the profit-seeking activities of commerce have no 
application to the business and purpose of govern¬ 
ment. That is why business men are seldom states¬ 
men; for men dominated with the idea of buying for 
less and selling for more can never understand and 
properly appreciate the application of the law which 
declares that ‘the greatest good for the greatest num¬ 
ber’ should always rule. Democracy and Christianity 
were not founded by business men who were domin¬ 
ated with the idea of investing capital in the hope )f 
securing money profit. There is nothing wrong with 
business profit, but the business man is wrong when 
he thinks that government should seek profit on pub¬ 
lic investment. The government is not interested 
in money profit. It should invest national currency 
and public credit solely for the purpose of advancing 
the health, education, peace, liberty and contentment 
of humanity. The government’s dividends do not 
consist of money; they are returned in human values 
which are infinitely more valuable than money.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Do you suggest that the 
government should issue all the capital required to 
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“finance pubKc works, social and all other govern¬ 
mental service, and that government should also 
create and issue the capital required to finance the 
creation and distribution of all the useable wealth 
that can be produced and used beneficially?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Why not? If the government 
does not create the capital through a national bank¬ 
ing system who wiU? You have tried bankers and 
they have failed, and there is no other source to turn 
to. Why, let me ask, should the government hesi¬ 
tate to supply itself with needed spending power and 
the people with needed buying power? All govern¬ 
ments should be anxious to make it possible for the 
poorest citizen in the land to enjoy peace and plenty. 
The creation of money is a privilege which the 
government enjoys. It should recognize that power 
as the means of sustaining the life stream of 
commerce and trade. Why should there be poverty 
or lack of cultural and spiritual advancement because 
of a shortage of money which the government can 
create? There is no reasonable answer to that ques¬ 
tion. The government should look upon the ad¬ 
vancement of education, health, superannuation 
allowances, pensions and all other social services, the 
development of transportation, communication and 
power, the prevention of crime and the maintenance 
of order and innumerable other governmental activi¬ 
ties as opportimities to put national currency and 
monetized public credit in circulation. By pursuing 
this course it can supply at all times the medium of 
exchange needs of the people. With the power to 
create the finances necessary to such public activities, 
the government is now in a position to provide work 
and wages for those in health, to feed the himgry, to 
clothe the naked, to aid the prisoners, to succor the 
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“ailing and to provide rest and peace for the weary 
and the aged, 

“Let me draw your attention to one of the in¬ 
numerable immediate problems with which you are 
confronted that this policy would solve. All are 
agreed that child labour should be eliminated. x411 
are not agreed, however, that a child should be denied 
the right to labour as the means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. If children are to be denied the right to earn 
their livelihood, then the government must assume 
the responsibility of providing for the maintenance 
of the child until it comes of age, trained and capable 
of performing the duties of citizenship. If the 
government will exercise its power to create money 
to finance the sustenance and training of children 
denied the right to work, there will be no justifiable 
opposition to your worthy effort to release children 
from the burden of toil. And a monetary system 
that prevents you from doing that without disaster 
to the taxpayer ought to be ‘cut down and cast into 
the fire’.” 

Slum Clearance 

Mr, Roosevelt: “Would you finance slum clear¬ 
ance and better housing in city and country without 
interest ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Let me answer that by asking you 
a question. If you were an extremely wealthy man 
possessed of an inexhaustible supply of money and 
your son was poor and needed a modest but comfort¬ 
able and sanitary home, would you give him the 
money or lend it to him? If you lent it to him would 
you lay upon your son usury? Does your govern¬ 
ment need to lay usury on the people? Governments 
that give and take usury are doomed to failure. The 
Scripture tells you that. Don’t you realize that the 
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“people and the homes and farms they build belong 
to the government. They constitute the wealth of 
the nation, and the government should he anxious to 
assist every good citizen to own and possess a home 
which the government and the individual should be 
proud of. Once the people realize what can be done 
through the intelligent administration of credit tliey 
won’t abuse their opportunities; on the contrary, the 
vast majority will always support sound and reason¬ 
ably conservative administration of the nation’s 
wealth. Trust the people and co-operate with them 
and you will always find them reasonable. If you 
fear them and allow the bankers to skin as well as 
shear them, of course you will have trouble. Use 
national currency to finance the education, health and 
contentment of the people and they, in turn, will sxm- 
prise the world with their lawful, loyal and generous 
response. By taking this course you will be giving 
Christian Democracy a fair trial. That is what your 
people want. Their imiversal love and respect for 
the earthly life of Christ proves that those who make 
up the masses are unselfish. The generosity of the 
masses can be developed by education into cultural 
respectability. To achieve that end, however, Chris¬ 
tian governments must follow and be guided by the 
laws of God that declare ‘Thou shalt not lend on 
usury’, for usury is the soul of selfishness. 

“Governments with the power to create money 
need not hesitate in providing the poor and the worthy 
aged of the land with decent homes, and with an allow¬ 
ance that would give them the privilege of passing 
through the eventide of life in comfort, in dignity 
and with a respect for Christian government that such 
service would command. 

“The attitude of government which establishes 
as sacred the obligation to pay interest on public debt 
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“and ignores tbe government’s plain duty to those who 
have, through involuntary poverty, age or any other 
cause, been set aside, constitutes a public scandaL” 

Planned Economy 

Mr. Roosevelt: “If the government assumed the 
responsibility of creating money and issuing it for all 
these purposes, an enormous increase in the volume 
of money in circulation would result. The dangers 
of inflation and the menace of indulgence would add 
to our problems.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Well, that conclusion is only part¬ 
ly true. There would be problems created which 
would have to be met and solved. The new problems 
would be less difficult to handle, however, than those 
which come with the bankruptcy, stagnation and 
destitution that now confronts you. Surely a govern¬ 
ment can more easily adjust itself to the administra¬ 
tion of problems that it can finance, than it can when 
it is unable to finance the problems it is attempting 
to solve. 

“By attempting to carry on the government 
without economic control by borrowing your finances 
from the private money system and laying usury 
upon the people instead of exercising your power to 
issue your own money, you are ‘swallowing a camel 
and straining at a gnat’.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Such a plan undoubtedly would 
involve a greatly increased volume of governmental 
service.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes, that is true. Make no mis¬ 
take about it; the success of any scheme of planned 
economy will depend upon the willingness of those 
imdertaking it to make it all inclusive. If it is not 
all inclusive, it will be like an automobile with one or 
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“more of the important pieces of its mechanism left 
out. You know you cannot run a four-wheeled coach 
on three wheels. It simply won’t function. This is 
true of your economic structure. 

“Now, in coming to a proper understanding of 
your problem, you must clearly see what you are 
called upon to do. You can’t do anything success¬ 
fully without an objective and some plan to achieve 
it. Let us start first with the objective. It is the 
maintenance of ordered progress under stable self- 
government so that all may enjoy peace and plenty. 
Now let us examine the broad outlines of a plan that 
will achieve this result. 

“Finance is the first consideration. You must 
create a monetary system that will finance the needs 
of the nation. Next you must control circulation. 
Then you must establish regulation of internal trade 
and foreign trade. Now, under the constitution and 
modern custom, laws are made and enforced by 
national, state and municipal authority. Ordered 
progress will, therefore, depend upon these distinct 
political structures working in harmonious co-opera¬ 
tion. In much the same way the commercial, indus¬ 
trial and social life of the people is divided into 
structures. There is religion, agriculture, labour, 
industry, commerce, finance, education, journalism, 
medicine, engineering, science, art, and these struc¬ 
tures represent many subdivisions that establish other 
structures. They must all be brought into co-opera¬ 
tive and sympathetic relations.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Your proposal would undoubt¬ 
edly increase very greatly the cost of government.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “To some extent that conclusion 
depends upon what you call cost of government Un¬ 
doubtedly progress involves increased expenditures 
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“on the part of both government and individual, but 
increased expenditures do not always mean increased 
costs. For example, under the scheme we are dis¬ 
cussing, when government issues national credit to 
finance the increased work of government and to 
maintain the greater volume of purchasing power 
required to achieve the fulfilment of the conquest of 
poverty now possible, the government finances the 
wider programme without cost to the community at 
large. Putting the medium of exchange into circula¬ 
tion needed to finance a scheme of planned economy 
should not be treated as a cost of government. It 
should be recognized as an exercise of governmental 
power that adds to the general wealth of the 
community.” 

Mr. Roosevelt; “In putting this plan into effect, 
where, in your opinion, should we start?” 

The Administration of National Currency 

Mr. Lincoln: “You should start with the ad¬ 
ministration of national currency and public credit. 
The Federal Reserve banking system should be con¬ 
verted into a national banking system. Along with 
the general duty of setting up and operating the 
executive and administrative organization essential 
to the effective management of the monetary system 
in its varied ramifications in the domestic and inter¬ 
national affairs of the nation, the national banking 
organization should be specifically charged with the 
responsibility of serving as the bankers and fiscal 
advisers of national, state and municipal government. 
Its primary duty should be to create and issue the 
currency and credit transferable by cheque required, 
so that: 

“(1) Good government, national, economic and 
social security may not be impaired for 
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“want of a sound and uniform medium of 
exchange. 

“(2) National, state, municipal and other gov¬ 
ernmental authority shall be continuously 
supphed with the finances necessary to the 
progressive rational advancement of the 
education, health, peace, liberty and the 
standard of Imng of the people. 

“(3) Involuntary unemployment may be 
eliminated. 

“(4) Budgets may be balanced and government 
may extend to each class and section of the 
nation the same relative quality and quan¬ 
tity of pubhc service. 

“In addition to administering the nation’s power 
to create and issue liquid capital, the national bank¬ 
ing organization should assist the taxation authorities 
in the regulation of circulation. The national bank¬ 
ing system should also aid the government in provid¬ 
ing reasonable regulation for the investment of public 
and private capital. In the performance of these 
duties, the management must be empowered to create, 
alter and vary from time to time and enforce aU the 
rules and regulations necessary to the performance 
of its duties. It should administer the gold and silver 
resources of the nation. It should maintain a depart¬ 
ment for the regulation and control of international 
exchange. It should also maintain another depart¬ 
ment to supervise and assist the commercial or mer¬ 
chant banking system, which should be operated as a 
private enterprise. Government so equipped should 
be able to put into practice a truly Christian scheme 
of Democratic government.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “But where would we get the 
men to run the national banking system? How would 
we organize it and who would we put in charge of it? 
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^*Where would we get the men to perform honestly 
and safely these great responsibilities?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Where did Washington come 
from? W^here did I come from? W^here did you 
come from? Why, from the common people. How 
did we organize the army during the Civil War 
period? How did yQu organize the army during the 
Great War period? How did you organize the navy? 
Whom did you put in charge? How were the 
Supreme Court and the Coirrts of Justice, the Post 
Office and the Department of Revenue and all other 
departments of government organized? How did we 
organize in the very beginning of the Republic the 
scheme of government and a perpetual plan for put¬ 
ting men in charge of it? Why, we used plain com¬ 
mon sense, and God and the people supplied the men. 

The Personnel of Monetary Management 

“The men engaged as managers of the monetary 
system should be selected from the officials of the 
existing private money system and from the execu¬ 
tives of modern industrial and commercial organiza¬ 
tions. They should be paid adequate salaries and 
provided with inviting retirement allowances. They 
should not be allowed to engage in any other business. 
They should be appointed for a sufficient period of 
time to make their work a career and a life under¬ 
taking. They should only be disqualified for dis¬ 
honesty. 

“There are a host of men, many of whom are 
university graduates, trained in all the details of 
domestic and international financial administration 
with whose abihty the officials of the Treasury De¬ 
partment are conversant, who are competent to per¬ 
form all the duties involved in maintaining a sane and 
soimd monetary system. No difficulty would arise 
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“from a shortage of competent men once the duties of 
monetary management are defined and imdertaken. 

Bankers and Public Servants 

“Unfortunately the public, guided by the propa¬ 
ganda of Money Power, has developed the idea that 
the elected representatives of the people cannot be 
trusted with the appointment of managers of the 
monetary system. Led to believe that they cannot 
trust men like myself, Cleveland, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Hoover or yourself, with such 
appointments, they are induced to leave the manage¬ 
ment of the monetary system to the Morgans, the 
Mellons, the Warbmgs, the Seligmans, the Bakers, 
the Loebs, the Kahns and a host of others who, in the 
past and at the present, are the barons of Money 
Power. This oligarchy of high finance has been privi¬ 
leged to enjoy the confidence of the people on the 
promise that n safe administration of finance would 
be proAPided by sane and practical men. Unfortun¬ 
ately, their management of the monetary system has 
ended in complete and chaotic failure. As all reason¬ 
able men should have expected, it has resulted in 
abundance for the few and war, strife, unrequited 
labour and destitution for the multitude, and ruina¬ 
tion for Democratic government. While sneering at 
the Christian miracle of creating plenty out of noth¬ 
ing, orthodox finance has adopted the very reverse of 
that proposition, for it has developed destitution in 
the midst of abimdance. This latter achievement, 
however, is not a miracle; it is the normal and natural 
product of unbridled usury. 

“The common assumption that governments will 
act dishonestly and imintelligently in the matter of 
national currency and credit administration is with- 
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“out foundation. Notwithstanding their past accept¬ 
ance of this propaganda of Money Power, the people 
are now aware that while the placing of the manage¬ 
ment of the monetary system in the hands of men 
appointed by the government is not without risk, it 
cannot be left to usurers with any safety whatsoever. 
This is so because public servants can be disciplined 
in the administration of public affairs. The people 
know that members of the government can be sent to 
gaol and that mayors of great cities can be forced to 
relinquish office. On the other hand, neither public 
opinion nor government can discipline the owners of 
a private money system empowered to issue and con¬ 
trol the nation’s currency and credit because in such 
a situation the men who operate the private money 
system are more powerful than the government it¬ 
self. They control the government. Under such 
circumstances the perfection of Democratic govern¬ 
ment is impossible. 

“The idea that representative government can¬ 
not be trusted with the appointment of the managers 
of the monetary system as stewards of the nation’s 
medium of exchange violates the fundamental basis 
of Democracy, for the whole scheme of representative 
government is based upon the assmnption that men 
will always perform their public duties guided by 
reason and the restraining influence of a recent respect 
for public opinion. If men fail to satisfy this as¬ 
sumption, they can be removed from public office in 
disgrace and proper and effective punishment can be 
meted out to evil doers. 

“Corrupting or conspiring to corrupt tbe ad¬ 
ministration of the national banking system should 
be made a treasonable offence. With that done, 
discipline could be maintained. 
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“The fact that justice is administered by men 
appointed by government and that the government 
appoints the vast army of administrative officers, 
officials and civil servants who run the Customs, the 
Post Office, the educational institutions, the Army 
and Navy, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and who adminis¬ 
ter public lands, highways and a host of other com¬ 
munal services, and that the men who collect billions 
of dollars of public revenue annually are government 
officials, proves that the government can, if it under¬ 
takes the task, appoint men competent to advise the 
government on the problems of monetary policy and 
to fulfil all the duties involved in the administration 
of a national currency and credit system.” 

Mr. Roosevelt; “Do you think it is now possible 
for government to assume the responsibility of 
monetary management?” 

Mr. Lu^coln: “It is not only possible, but it is 
necessary. Surely a civilization that can circulate 
electricity in the service of mankind and develop a 
network of transportation and communication facili¬ 
ties that connect every portion of the inhabitable 
globe is capable of managing the simpler problem of 
creating and circulating the medium of exchange, 
which involves no problem beyond that of ordin.ary 
bookkeeping. You know, Mr. Roosevelt, you can¬ 
not use mathematicians in a banking system. You 
can use bookkeepers, but further than that there is 
little emploj’^ment for the advanced intelligence that 
every other line of human activity requires.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “How could we prevent the 
government from abusing its power to prefer its 
friends ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Men charged with the administra¬ 
tion of national credit cannot unjustly prefer indivi- 
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“duals or groups without the discrimination residting 
being known. Complaints would at once arise and 
the administration would be disciplined by public 
opinion. That is the only protection the public has 
in the administration of justice. 

“Of course, no administration of national credit 
would be perfect, but there is no reason for believing 
that the general conditions of administration would 
not be infinitely superior to those which exist vmder 
the private money system. Financiers and bankers 
are now able to prefer themselves and their friends 
in business and in politics. The extent to which the 
private money system is honeycombed with imjust 
privilege and preference is now fairly weU known. It 
is because of the deplorable conditions that exist in 
that regard that the private money system has lost 
its power to serve and the respect of the public at 
large; in fact, it can be said with truth that the private 
money system is based upon a scheme that contem¬ 
plates the use of unjust discrimination, unfair prefer¬ 
ence and imrighteous privilege. 

“The real value of governmental control of credit 
is to be found in the fact that all public service is 
answerable to the government, which, in turn, is 
answerable to the people, while the private con¬ 
trol of credit is answerable to no one but those domin¬ 
ated by self-interest. If the banker and the financier, 
under the private money system, wish to prefer them¬ 
selves or their friends to profit from their knowl¬ 
edge, why that is good business. No one can complain 
because no law or business practice has been violated 
and in any event there is no one but the banker to 
complain to. If such a situation arose under the 
administration of a national system the sufferers could 
complain to the government, and if redress did not 
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“come from that quarter, complaints could be lodged 
with the public. There is every reason, therefore, to 
believe that under a national system there would be 
less of privilege, preference and discrimination than 
there is to-day under the private mcmey system. No 
one who knows anytiiing about the private money 
system will honestly dispute such an opinion. More 
than that, the ethics of public service are entirely 
different from those upon which support private busi¬ 
ness. A public servant is paid to work for the com- 
mimity at large. His compensation is fixed and he 
is not allowed to profit otherwise, while in the private 
field no such restrictions are imposed. That is why 
the private banker in the very nature of things cannot 
serve the public. 

Monetary Control of Prices 

“Your friends, the academic economists, who, as 
I have already said, know more that is not true than 
any other group in the world, will no doubt bewilder 
you with questions such as: W^hat is your formula 
for measiiring the discreet amount of medium of ex¬ 
change that should be put in circulation and ensure 
the stability of the price level? and others equally 
absurd. Now, while it is easy to say that no system 
of national monetary administration could be worse 
than that which you now suffer from, you should be 
perfectly frank in replying to all such questions. 
That is an easy position to take, for banker manage¬ 
ment of the gold standard private money system has 
utterly failed to provide stability in the price level or 
anjrthing else. Therefore, some more effective plan 
must be developed. No formula has yet or ever will 
be developed which can be used as a guide to measure 
the issuance of the exact amount of the medium of 
exchange required to stabilize the price level or to 
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“maintain rational progress. You know now that the 
gold standard and banker rule conflict with the law 
of supply and demand. Therefore, pubhc officials 
serving the needs of the people and progress must be 
given a trial, and prices must be controlled by some¬ 
thing more than the mere expansion and contraction 
of money.” 

Control of Issue 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Many people fear that under 
such a system too much money will be put in circula¬ 
tion. How could the situation they fear be prevented? 
Of what would the standard of issue consist?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes, that is quite true. Even in 
my day I was confronted with the same arguments. 
The opponents to the national administration of cur¬ 
rency and credit have always said that while the sup¬ 
ply of money buying power is inexhaustible a national 
banking system cannot control the issue of currency 
and credit without the limitation of metal reserves 
and the further limitation that the levying of taxes 
to repay the principal and interest provided for in 
interest-bearing bonds imposes. 

“Notwithstanding the arguments of the credit 
dealers, who profit at the expense of the taxpayers, 
there are safe and certain guides for the monetary 
management to follow in performing its duty of main¬ 
taining an adequate volume of currency and credit in 
issue. In my opinion, the standard of issue should 
be that which is necessary to maintain good govern¬ 
ment, decent wages and the elimination of involun¬ 
tary unemployment. If there is involuntary unem¬ 
ployment anywhere, government should be able to 
eliminate it, 

“No one can deny that if decent wages are main¬ 
tained and employment is general that progress and 
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“prosperity will ensue. So long as there is sufficient 
medium of exchange in circulation to sustain fair 
prices, the government should be able to prevent the 
establishment of unfair prices by individuals or 
groups dominated by selfishness. 

“The possible effectiveness of such a standard 
may be inferred by contrasting its powers with those 
of the present system. Surely you can conclude that 
government, which can always finance work and wages 
as the exaction of war, is able to finance work and 
wages as the privilege of peace. This basis of reason¬ 
able conclmion is only one of the innumerable ex¬ 
amples available. It offers, by inference, ample proof 
of ihe possible efficacy of the proposed standard of 
issue over that which has obtained up to the present 
time. 

“Sudi a standMxi of issue can be developed and 
effectively used to permit ‘national p lanning to ad¬ 
just consumption with production’. Hours of labour 
can be reduced. Mass leisure and consumers’ buying 
power can be financed no matter to what extent 
science continues to eliminate human labour ag a 
factor in the production of the necessities and con¬ 
veniences of life. 

“I do not say that such a system of monetary 
management can set up and maintain a perfect sys¬ 
tem of social justice in spite of the government, but 
I repeat that such a system, with the assistance of 
government, can provide the people ‘with a uniform 
currency as sound and effective as the government 
itself’, and may I here add that while this is the first 
step towards recovery, it is only one of the many steps 
that government must take if the standard of living 
is to be permanently advanced in a stabilized social 
systenx. While monetary management can supply 
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‘*the volume of currency and credit essential to pr<^ 
ress, it cannot and should not be expected to regulate 
or stabilize either progress or prosperity. 

“Once a continuous supply of governmental 
spending power is made available, the monetary man¬ 
agement, like an engineering staff on an irrigation 
system which has provided the means of distributing 
a continuous supply of water, will have performed its 
primary function. The monetary distribution in the 
social system, like the water works in an irrigation 
area, creates the opportunity to produce wealth, but 
it does not and cannot control the industry or the 
intelhgence upon which the success of wealth produc¬ 
tion actually depends. 

“The idea of regulating progress in the social 
system by arbitrarily issuing and withdrawing pur¬ 
chasing power from circulation is no less absurd than 
would be an attempt to regulate agricultural activity 
in an urigated area by flooding the area with water 
and then shutting off the supply until the area was 
dried out. Ridiculous though it may seem, that is 
actually how, imder the private control of credit. 
Democratic government has been trying to develop 
social progress.” 

Mr. Roosevelt; “But the adherents of ‘sound 
money’ and ‘banker control of currency and credit 
issue’ immediately ask, if the gold standard and bor¬ 
rowing at interest by government are to be done away 
with, what would constitute the check on govern¬ 
mental expenditures? Who would control and regu¬ 
late the issue of the medium of exchange pnder a 
monetary system that is deliberately designed to 
support government in the creation and distribution 
of plenty?” 
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Mr. Lincoln: “Such questions are reasonable and 
should be fairly answered and, as we shall see, there 
are sound and practical answers available. 

“From the point of view of public finance, the 
only fundamental change to be made is in the method 
and practice of creating and issuing capital for 
governmental expenditure and new investment in the 
social system. The national monetary authority be¬ 
comes the exclusive creator of new capital and that 
is as it should be. 

Control of Crovemmental Outlay 

“Under the new order, all municipal and local 
authorities would budget for their annual expendi- 
tiues. Before these expenditures could be imder- 
taken they would have to be approved and co¬ 
ordinated with the budget of the State government. 
The State and local government budgets would then 
have to be approved by the State branch of the 
national banking authority. After the State and 
local government budgets had been agreed upon by 
the banking authority in each State they would have 
to be co-ordinated with similar budgets in all other 
States. They would also have to be brought in line 
with the budget of the national government and ap¬ 
proved by the national bank as the final authority. 
Each local and State government and national bank¬ 
ing authority would add additional checks that could 
be relied upon to prevent untimely or improper ex¬ 
penditures. Haphazard development could be done 
away with. 

“In addition to that, the banking authority 
should be charged with the specific responsibility of 
auditing all expenditures made by government. 
Under such a plan. State autonomy would not be 
destroyed. The expenditures of public funds, how- 
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“ever, would be much more carefully safeguarded than 
they are at the present time. Government in all its 
forms would be enabled to extend a quantity and 
quality of public service never before enjoyed by the 
people of any nation. 

“Similar co-operative administration could and 
would be undertaken in the financing of home and 
farm accommodation free of interest charges. The 
capital required by domestic and international indus¬ 
trial and trading institutions could be supplied. 
Under such a system private, as well as public, invest¬ 
ment could be financed and kept within the bounds 
of reason. Of course, mistakes will be made in the 
beginning, but who is there who will say that such a 
system cannot be developed to serve humanity much 
more effectively than the present system does? 

Financing of Government 

“An examination of the method of financing 
government under this plan produces the answers 
that should satisfy the most exacting of critics. Under 
the monetary management proposed, all government¬ 
al enterprise will be financed by an issue of national 
currency and the monetization of public credit through 
a nation-wide system of public banking institutions. 
When governmental expenditures are approved by 
the proper authority, credits for such expenditures 
will be created and established in the national or state 
banking organization. They will be issued and cir¬ 
culated in exactly the same way that is employed at 
the present time. Cheques drawn upon the national 
banking organization by proper governmental 
officials payable to public officials, servants and 
governmental contractors, pensioners and others, will 
be honoured by the bank of the nation at any of its 
branches, which should be, like the Post Office, in 
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“operation in every centre of population large enough 
to warrant the maintenance of a banking service. The 
receiver of a government cheque will have the right 
to cash it or to place the proceeds of the cheque on 
deposit in a chequing accoimt in the national bank. 
If the payee of the cheque so desires, he can deposit 
his cheque with his own merchant bank, which mer¬ 
chant bank can secure cinrency for it or carry it on 
deposit with the national banking organiasation. 

“The privilege of carrying deposits with the 
merchant banks should be one that every dtizen has 
the right to use with the utmost freedom. The national 
banking authority must at all times, however, have 
the right to say how much the merchant banking 
organization is entitled to carry on deposit from time 
to time. The vesting of this power in the national 
banking organization is essential if it is to be able to 
prevent merchant bankers and money dealers from 
disrupting the effective circulation of the medium of 
exchange. 

“If a depositor wishes to travel abroad or send 
his money abroad he will be able to do so with greater 
security than he is to-day because under a system of 
managed currency, international exchange could and 
would be stabilized more effectively than it is at 
present. 

“These innovations are not merely the proposals 
of visionary dreamejrs. They should be recognized as 
the results of dire necessity. For the failure of the 
private money system has made it clear that if govern¬ 
ment, dedicated to the proposition that all are entitled 
to life, liberty, the ownership of property, the right 
to work for decent wages and the enjoyment of 
education, health and happiness, is to survive, the 
control of the issue of currency and credit, the super- 
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“vision of the monetary system jmd the regulation of 
investment must be restored to government. 

“The persistence of public and private bank¬ 
ruptcy proves that there is no alternative to debt 
repudiation other than the issue of national currency 
and credit. If governments are to pay off outstand¬ 
ing interest-bearing obligations, effect the saving to 
the taxpayers in the cost of financing government, 
which is now imperative, and provide the spending 
power of the government and the buying power of 
the consumer, which is essential to the re-establish- 
ment of that progress which is everywhere an ap¬ 
parent possibility, the monetary system must be 
managed as the nation’s most important public utility. 

Monetary and Non-Monetary Factors 

“In setting up a national monetary system you 
should not forget that the failure of the administra¬ 
tion of private monetary management, while primar¬ 
ily due to mismanagement influenced by self interest, 
has also been due to the fact that the monetary sys¬ 
tem has assumed duties and responsibilities that 
should be performed and which can only be performed 
by other departments of government. ISIonetary 
management cannot control circulation without the 
assistance of the government’s power to withdraw 
currency from circulation by taxation.” 

Taxation 

Mr. Roosevelt: “You no doubt have heard the 
saying that death and taxes are the only certainties 
in life. But under your plan taxes, as we now under¬ 
stand them, would be done away with. Would you 
mind saying a word on taxation?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Well, I never dreamed that the 
taxpayers would be as docile as they have turned out 
to be. Notwithstanding the lethargy of the taxpayers, 
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“you should recognize and correct the deplorable 
situation that exists. 

“The widespread bankruptcy of state and local 
government, notwithstanding the sweeping confisca¬ 
tion of real estate and other forms of taxable prop¬ 
erty, the expropriation of family fortunes through 
the imposition of succession and probate duties, 
the interference with trade that results when 
unfair and arbitrary business and income taxes, 
tariffs, dump duties, excise fees, income and business 
profits, poll and other taxes are levied to meet ex¬ 
cessive cost of government, the duplication and over¬ 
lapping that now exist in the levy of national, state 
and local governmental taxes, the burdensome and 
impossible demands that taxation authorities are now 
making on almost every conceivable source of possible 
revenue combined with the unequal and unfair dis¬ 
tribution of the burden of pubhc expense, proves the 
following propositions: 

“(1) That the situation existing can be relieved 
only by a complete re-organization of the 
existing plan and purpose of the taxation 
system. 

“(2) That the technique of levying and collect¬ 
ing taxes has now attained that degree of 
perfection which makes it possible for 
governmental authority to employ taxation 
as an apt and efficient means of avoiding 
the disruption of the social system due to 
an excessive volume of the medium of ex¬ 
change continuing in circulation, or as a 
result of the undue centralization of money 
wealth in the possession of money manipu¬ 
lators or others. 

“By these statements I do not mean to say that 
the present scheme of taxation is either right or just. 
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“The innumerable inequalities and unnecessary dupli¬ 
cations that are everywhere apparent would make 
such a statement an absurdity, I do want to say, 
however, that the defects and inequalities that exist 
are due to the impossible nature of the task imposed 
and not to any lack of intelligence or honesty in the 
methods employed by the taxation authorities. They 
have, under the present system, perfected the power 
of taxation as a collection agency so that fear of too 
much money remaining in circulation can be wiped 
out completely. 

“Operating in co-operation with a sane monetary 
system, the taxation authorities can now, on the ex¬ 
perience gained and with ecanparative ease, develop 
an equally sound and sane system of taxation. 

“Taxation, as it is commonly known, must be 
done away with, for it will not work. When the 
government creates and issues its own spending 
power, taxes need only be levied to aid in maintaining 
effective circulaticm. Then no unfair or imreasonable 
taxation need be resorted to. 

“Unequal taxation exists not only as between in¬ 
dividuals, groups and classes, but it exists as between 
sections of the nation. That situation should and can 
be corrected. 

“While it is quite true that existing inequality 
of taxation is due to the fact that some states and 
communities are better managed and enjoy wiser 
government than others, dual taxation and unequal 
levies are, in part, due to the haphazard nature of the 
operation of government in the three political struc¬ 
tures of the nation that operate, paying little regard 
to the necessity of maintaining policies that will func¬ 
tion to produce a general national result. The ad- 
mimstration of the taxation authorities should be 
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“based on a desire to maintain throughout the nation 
the highest possible standard of efficiency developed 
in any state or municipal organization. This can be 
accomplished under the plan outlined. 

“Equitable distribution of taxation could be 
maintained. Taxes would not be imposed for the 
purpose of denying to individuals the privilege of 
aaaimulating reasonable wealth, nor would million¬ 
aires be eliminated; on the contrary, the number of 
millionaires should increase. This plan does mean, 
however, that no individual, group or organization 
would be privileged to accumulate currency and credit 
wealth to the detriment and the well-being of the 
economic life of the social system. 

“To be effective the national taxation authorities 
would have to be given the power to co-ordinate state 
and local government levies so that no section or class 
could enjoy preference or privilege over any other. 

“Such a system of taxation would soon be recog¬ 
nized as the means of contributing a service essential 
to the maintenance of the going concern value of all 
manner of investment, and the commercial, industrial 
and other institutions whose operations on a going 
concern basis are the only means of sustaining true 
values of wealth and money. But more than that, 
there is no other way by which a soimd and equitable 
system of taxation can be maintained. Under the 
present unco-ordinated taxation policies which are 
being maintained by national, state and municipal 
government authority, chaotic bankruptcy is inevit¬ 
able. 

“In regulating circulation by taxation it should 
be remembered that it is just as dangerous to take too 
much out of circulation as it is to put too much in. 
The withdrawal of a sufficient amount to prevent dis- 
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“ruption by excessive issue should be the duty of the 
taxation authorities. That duty can be performed 
by balancing the budget annually. If that respon¬ 
sibility is to be satisfactorily performed, then it must 
be the result of proper and effective joint effort on 
the part of the taxation authorities of national, state 
and local government, working in close co-operation 
with the banking officials. 

“Under the plan here proposed, the unnecessary 
public expense of interest is eliminated. In addition 
to that, the unsound practice of withdrawing the en¬ 
tire expenditure of borrowed capital from circulation 
on an arbitrary date, which results when governments 
issue bonds, is also wiped out. The alternative to 
such arbitrary withdrawal, namely, the further 
pyramiding of public debts at interest, is likewise 
abolished. It would not matter what the expenditure 
of government might rise to, the budget can be 
balanced and circulation can be controlled. 

Effective Circulation 

“By co-ordinating the government’s power to 
create and issue the medium of exchange with the 
government’s power to withdraw the medium of ex¬ 
change from circulation by taxation, monetary man¬ 
agement and taxation authority can maintain in 
circulation whatever volume of the medium of ex¬ 
change is required. The evils of inflation and deflation 
can be avoided. These departments of government 
should not, however, be called upon to perform duties 
and responsibilities that are beyond the reasonable 
ambit of their power. The duty of monetary man¬ 
agement and taxation authority should be to maintain 
in circulation an adequate volume of currency and 
credit. 
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“Once the circulation of a sound and uniform 
medium of exchange is guaranteed, monetary man¬ 
agement and taxation have performed their main 
obligations. 

“For stability in the price level and economic 
secimity, the nation must rely upon the ability of its 
department of economy.” 

The Administration of the Department of Economic 

Control 

Mr. Roosevelt: “How would you organize and 
define the duties of a department empowered to ad¬ 
minister and maintain ordered and rational prog¬ 
ress ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “In exactly the same way that you 
would organize yom* department of national banking 
and your department of taxation. National, state 
and municipal authority must be co-ordinated in the 
support of a nation-wide programme. Prices, wages, 
working conditions, production and distribution, 
standards of living, education, health and all other 
social services; public works and public enterprise, 
must all be kept within reasonable limits. The plan 
cannot succeed on any piecemeal basis. You cannot 
have national success if one set of conditions exist in 
Florida and another in California, or if high standards 
are set up in some city and none are maintained in 
others. Little will be gained even if high wages and 
shorter hours are maintained for public servants and 
nothing of a similar nature is undertaken for those 
working in private enterprise. Standards of real 
value set up for industrial profit and labour will 
prove to be futile if similar standards are not estab¬ 
lished for the farmer and his employees. Those en¬ 
gaged in the production of commodities saleable in 
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foreign markets cannot sunnve on prices fixed by 
world competition in a State where domestic trade 
enjoys the aid of protection and assistance from 
government. 

The problem of planned economy must be 
recognized as the co-ordination of a multitude of 
activities. Such a department is necessary to prevent 
the mean man serving his selfishness and profiting 
through sharp practice and dishonesty. It is also 
necessary to prevent the destruction of individual 
liberty through the abuse of monopolistic power and 
unfair competition. 

“The men serving in the departments of economic 
control should be selected for their knowledge of in¬ 
dustrial, commercial and social conditions. Leaders 
in national and state organizations should be possessed 
of the true qualities of executive organizers. 

The departments of economy, for the national 
government must be assisted by similar departments 
maintained by states and municipal governments. 
They should be charged with the responsibility of 
providing governments with the information upon 
which policy can be laid down, and the people with 
the information that will create the public support 
essential to effective and successful administration. 

“Of course the National Industrial Recovery 
Act contemplates such a programme. You are now 
beginning to recognize the sweeping nature of the 
problem you have undertaken and the need for co¬ 
ordination in all the activities that have to be dealt 
with. The N.R.A., of course, is the beginning and 
you must go on learning from experience to the point 
where you can command the situation in all its mani¬ 
fold and ever-changing ramifications. Of course, you 
cannot succeed with private control of credit, but once 
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“you cure that weakness by setting up a national 
banking system you will And your task much simpli¬ 
fied. 

“With a sane monetary system in operation, 
many of the impossible problems confronting the 
N.R.A. administration Avill cease to be unsolvable. 
Then the N.R.A. may be expanded into a department 
of economic control that will become the efficient 
adviser to government upon the quality and quantity 
of public enterprise and social service that should be 
undertaken by government. The broad lines of co¬ 
ordinated co-operation that must exist between 
national, state and municipal authority in the realms 
of finance and taxation must be fully recognized and 
accepted in the creation of economic administrative 
authority. The department of economy must be re¬ 
lied upon to prevent the clash of strife that comes 
from uncontrolled competition between individuals, 
groups, classes and sections of the nation. It mu§t 
also guard against the evils of duplication of effort, 
and what is worse, the cancellation of success by do¬ 
ing something in one place that nullifies what has 
been done elsewhere.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Just what do you mean by 
that?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Well, some of the things that have 
happened under the N.R.A. will illustrate what I 
mean. You aim to raise prices under that Act, but 
your gold poKcy calls for lower prices if it is to suc¬ 
ceed in increasing foreign trade. You aim to provide 
the needy with food and shelter, but your policy of 
destroying food and limiting agricultural production 
works tbe other way. You aim to take people out 
of the cities, but your farm policy tends to drive them 
off the land. You aim to give people better homes, 
but by loaning them credit repayable with interest 
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“you make it impossible to live in the homes they 
build. You aim to finance progress, but by borrowing 
at interest you assure public bankruptcy. There is no 
use in the government trying to advance progress by 
taking an assumed surplus of farm produce and con¬ 
verting it into fertilizer with which to increase the 
surpluses not now saleable. These disconcerting con¬ 
flicts were to be expected and had to come to convince 
all of the real task before you. Experience under the 
N’.E.A. has proven the necessity for the establish¬ 
ment of economic control upon a much wider and 
more permanent basis than has been realized up to 
tibe present time.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “But people fear that the estab¬ 
lishment of such an authority will mean the adoption 
of that regimentation which is the chief objection they 
have to Commimism.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “There is no justifiable ground for 
any such fear. Much of the work of the Department 
of Economic Control in a nation where consumers’ 
buying power is maintained would be educational. 
Farmers and others engaged in the development of 
natural resources, manufacturers and every class of 
merchant would be kept advised as to the possible 
consumption of markets and the production required 
to serve the needs of the people at home and the com¬ 
modities and services that were exchangeable for the 
nation’s foreign requirements. Blind and reckless 
pursuit of profit in business would give way to re¬ 
liably informed business administration. 

“The vast majority would welcome a system 
that would be able to render that kind of service. If 
by regimentation you mean the prevention of men 
recklessly producing more than is needed or of with¬ 
holding from production that which is required solely 
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“for the purpose of increasing unrighteous profits, 
then regimentation would exist, but that is not regi¬ 
mentation. That is merely the expression of the 
authority of government which maintains liberty as 
the privilege of one to do that which he should do as 
a good citizen. It should not be the attempt of the 
Department of Economic Control to fix a discreet 
level of prices that would eliminate competition. 
Prices should be prevented from going to extremes, 
but within certain broad limits competition should 
remain as the effective balancing power in the price 
level and as an inducement to more effective and 
better service. 

“Employers and employees, producers and con¬ 
sumers have definitely mdicated their willingness to 
co-operate with the government in the heroic attempts 
which have already been made under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. All thinking individuals 
agree that there is no way of avoiding chaos without 
planning, and all but incurable self-seekers are pre¬ 
pared to acknowledge the facts. Planned economy 
having the generous support of public opinion is, 
therefore, a practical proposition and it is now estab¬ 
lished as the basis of future progress. 

“Complex and difficult as planned economy un¬ 
doubtedly is, it is perfectly clear that no hope for 
success in that department can be entertained unless 
the problem is undertaken in the spirit that time and 
experience will effect improvement in its operation. 
It must be recognized that freedom on the Prairie is 
an entirely different thing fromireedom in New York 
City. Similarly it must be acknowledged that 
economic freedom in the twentieth century is a very 
different proposition from what is was in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 
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A study of the Statute books of every leading 
nation will show how profoundly conceptions of the 
ideas of freedom and the function of government 
have altered. Under the dictation of necessity parlia¬ 
ments find themselves increasingly engaged in pass¬ 
ing laws and providing administrative facilities that 
have for their conscious aim the regulation of the day- 
to-day affairs of the commimity. Government now 
intervenes in matters formerly thought to be entirely 
reserved to individual enterprise. Possibly the best 
illustration available indicating the need for the new 
order is the regulation of traffic in metropolitan areas. 
Modern methods and practices in transportation have 
imposed upon government the duty of regulating 
traffic. Civic governments cannot avoid the cost 
which this duty involves. If government did not 
intervene the freedom of the individual on the public 
highways could not be secured. 

Similarly the value of radio service is wholly 
dependent upon successful governmental supervision. 
Radio would be worthless without governmental 
regulation. 

In modem trade and commerce government 
control is equally essential if individuals are to enjoy 
any measure of freedom at all in the channels that 
carry the ever-increasing volume of trade which is 
essential to progress. Without regulation in trade 
and commerce and in many departments of purely 
social activity, individual freedom is impossible. This 
new orienUtion has its dangers as well as its merits. 
Between liberty and government there is an age-long 
con&ct. It is therefore of vital importance that the 
pohcy of the Department of Economic Control, 
while truly promoting liberty and advancing the ex¬ 
pansion of the economic opportunities of all, should 
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“not deprive the individuals of their initiative and 
independence, which are every nation’s most valuable 
assets. Notwithstanding the difficulties which must 
be dealt with, knowledge based upon experience 
must be relied upon to safeguard the best interests 
of the nation, and reason must be depended upon to 
perfect the technique required to perform these 
larger duties effectively.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “In making the administrative 
adjustments that will permit us to eliminate unem¬ 
ployment and maintain rational progress, how can 
we maintain a reasonably fair balance of prices as be¬ 
tween the agricultural and urban communities and 
as between the domestic and international trading 
sections of the nation?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “In normal times competition in a 
broad way establishes prices on the basis of cost of 
production plus reasonable profit. The idea, how¬ 
ever, that imcontrolled competition will produce a 
scientific or a just price level is absurd. There is no 
way, for instance, by which competition alone can 
effectively maintain the prices of professional ser¬ 
vices, such as those of the doctor, the lawj’^er or the 
engineer in just and equitable relation with the prices 
of the labour that goes into the production of a pair 
of shoes. That is so because the rules and competi¬ 
tive practices which apply in the realm of the profes¬ 
sions are not the same, nor are they related directly 
to the rules and practices of competition involved in 
the production and sale of shoes. This illustration 
could be extended to innumerable other activities and 
in innumerable directions. 

“No attempt has ever been made other than that 
recently undertaken in Russia, to establish justice as 
the guide to all prices. In an age of plenty, all must 
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recognize, however, that if ordered progress is to be 
sustained, the prevention of unreasonable prices must 
be accepted as an important and difficult function of 
government. 

“It is something that must come under the 
supervision of men equipped with every means of 
working out agreements between capital and labour. 
These men must also possess the power to work out 
more effective methods of regulating the production 
and marketing of useable goods and services. Some¬ 
thing in the nature of more equitable relations must 
be established that will give to the farmers and work- 
ing masses more of the goods and services that are 
now available. The producers of goods for foreign 
trade must also be assisted to maintain higher stan¬ 
dards of living than prices based upon world compe¬ 
tition provide. The control and regulation of prices, 
like the control of health, must be recognized as a 
great national undertaking under which the interests 
of every class and section of the nation will be fully 
safeguarded.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Is not the control of prices the 
key to permanent progress?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “No. That is just so much 
academic economic nonsense. The idea that high 
prices and low prices are synonymous with the terms 
good times and bad times, is misleading and unsound. 
That interpretation has developed out of the ‘stone- 
age’ theory of academic economists who assumed 
‘that all things being equal, prices rise and fall with 
the expansion and contraction of the volume of 
medium of exchange in issue’. 

“Like many other statements of economic law 
that have grown out of the private control of credit 
the ‘quantity theory of money’ as stated by academic 
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“economists is flatly contradicted by fact. This may 
be shown by contrasting the average price level since 
1800 with the volume of purchasing power medium 
of exchange in issue during that period. The volume 
of medium of exchange has increased enormously. 
The average price level has fallen consistently with 
the long-term increase in the volume of buying 
power. Facts that are known to everyone establish 
this result as inevitable. As the buying power in¬ 
creases, the volume of consumption expands; the 
demand for production increases and, with greater 
production, unit prices of cost of production fall. 
The law of competition and soimd business compels 
a passing on of this reduction of cost of production 
to the consumer. The general average of the price 
level in time therefore falls with the increase of buy¬ 
ing power. 

“The erroneous theory that prices rise on the in¬ 
crease of the issue of buying power has grown out of 
the fact that during war and other periods of heavy 
public expenditure, self-seekers have taken advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity existing to manipulate prices 
upwards and into boom crises. When manipulated 
prices on an inflated basis collapse, the volume of 
purchasing power in issue shrinks; the velocity of 
circulation declines and inflated prices fall again to 
new low levels. If the volume of purchasing power 
were allowed to shrink indefinitely, reducing con¬ 
sumption and production sufficiently, prices would 
again rise as a result of the higher cost of unit pro¬ 
duction that wovild be involved. Otherwise, wide¬ 
spread bankruptcy must ensue. 

“In the so-called boom years of 1928 and 1929 
and to-day people with money are able to purchase 
and equip their homes with electrical appliances, 
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“heating, sanitary and a host of other conveniences, at 
prices that would be impossible if only a few enjoyed 
the privilege of using them. They are also able to 
purchase automobiles, radios, units of travel and a 
variety of food, clothing, shelter and entertainment 
at nominal prices, where 100 years ago the same 
things could not have been purchased with a king’s 
ransom. 

“There is really no way of measuring the actual 
fall in the level of prices that has resulted from the 
enormous increase in buying power that has taken 
place. 

“The problem of price control under the private 
money system, where buying power is flooded in the 
social system and withdrawn at the will of the lend¬ 
ing community, is an impossible one, but where the 
monetary management maintains a normal and 
rational increase in the volume of buying power in 
issue and maintains an effective circulation by a con¬ 
tinuous distribution of wages, pensions and allow¬ 
ances essential to the sustenance of consumers’ buy¬ 
ing power, price regulation becomes a matter of prac¬ 
tical administration. 

“It should be recognized that prices may be too 
low as well as too high, and the government should 
be in a position at all times to prevent organized 
minorities, speculators or others from establishing 
price and wage levels that are unreasonably low or 
high. 

“The most important factor in the maintenance 
of fair prices, is the going-concern activity of the 
social system. That cannot be maintained without 
an effective circulation of consumers’ buying power. 
That circulation must be adjusted from time to time 
to the possible rise in the standard of living. 
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“Of course the problems are real, but many of 
them are not as difficult as they now appear. Once 
government asserts its power to finance progress, 
many of the problems in the realm of prices and 
wages that appear to be impossible will automatical¬ 
ly disappear. So long as government exercises its 
authority to keep wages and prices within the bounds 
of reason, no other interference with the prices that 
are set by fair bargaining and fair competition need 
be undertaken. 

“In assuring the circulation of consumers’ buy¬ 
ing power, the government must be prepared to 
recognize that the standardization of hours of work 
and hourly, daily or weekly rates of pay wiU not 
alone be sufficient. Workers must be assured an 
annual income from their wages that will give them 
buying power throughout the year. It will avail 
nothing to fix the rate of wages and the minimum 
daily or weekly hoius of the worker unless he is 
assured of a sufficient number of working hours to 
give him a proper income throughout the year.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “There are many who argue that 
any schen^ of plaimed economy based upon national 
currency and credit will lead to the socialization of all 
capitalistic enterprise and that the loss of the un¬ 
restricted right to accumulate profits in the form of 
money that will follow, will end in moral and social 
disaster. What incentives to individual enterprise 
will remain under the system of planned economy 
that you have outlined?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “No scheme of planned economy 
needs to do away with the right to accumulate reason¬ 
able monetary and property rewards. But I think 
it is a great mistake to believe that hmnan progress 
is solely dependent upon the desire of people to 
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“accumulate unlimited riches in the form of money, 
or property. Properly administered economic con¬ 
trol should oflPer wider opportunities for individual 
success in business than rule by Money Power is ever 
willing to provide. The unbridled power of a 
moneyed aristocracy is in itself a dangerous institu¬ 
tion and always threatens the destruction of indivi¬ 
dual incentive and personal liberty. 

“Government, I believe, through its educational 
system, should develop in the mind of every child 
that the mere accumulation of money is neither a 
worthy nor a desirable objective in a Christian 
civilization. The accumulation of mcaiey satisfying 
merely a love of money should be condemned as a 
sinful indulgence. Everyone knows that this course 
is advisable, for very often men are successful as 
money makers simply because they are willing to 
ignore the morals and ethics that govern other men 
who have a decent respect for the proprieties of fair 
dealing and honest trade. Other aims and objectives 
than that of money making should be encouraged. 
Men and women who attain first rank in the realm of 
the arts and sciences through constructive achieve¬ 
ment, should be recognized as the aristocracy of the 
nation. Those who contribute to the advancement of 
the cultural progress of society by assisting people 
to eryoy a better understanding of the true purposes 
of life, and who aid progress through the subjuga¬ 
tion of the elements of nature and the resources of 
the earth to human service, are far more important 
to the social order than are the money makers. Pro¬ 
perly administered the money and the credit wealth 
of the nation should be generously used to support 
those whose genius, intelligence and industry make 
the world a better place as a human habitation. 
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“As you undertake the task of financing pro¬ 
gress you should remember that civilization to-day is 
not at the end of its march onward and upward, it is 
only at the beginning. There are now greater oppor¬ 
tunities for achievement in worthy endeavour than 
there ever were before. Once a proper plan of financ¬ 
ing progress is established there need be no fear of 
loss of individual incentive coming from the estab¬ 
lishment of a sane monetary system and a sound 
scheme of planned economy. Men and women wiU 
then be able to put behind them the fear of poverty 
and they should be able to live truly Christian lives. 
Righteousness and respectability will take the place 
of money acquired as the true test of successful 
citizenship. Planned economy will offer security to 
the deserving individual, and the accumulation of 
money as a security for the future will cease to be the 
crying necessity it is under the present system. 
Thus respectability will take the place of the fear 
of poverty as the disciplinary power compelling 
all to accept the need of moderation, goodwill and 
respect for order as the true foxmdation of stable 
government and ordered progress. Of course the 
new order does involve the establishment of a better 
understanding of the real virtues and ideals of Chris¬ 
tian citizenship; but once you are able to finance 
education upon a sound basis that will prove to be 
no insurmoimtable task. 

“Planned economy does not mean arbitrary 
and bureaucratic regimentation by the dictatorship 
of central authority. Properly appreciated and 
properly administered, a department of economic 
regulation should function as an expression of the 
government’s desire to co-operate with every class 
and section in the community to bring about the 
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“harmony of action that is essential to secure the 
most satisfactory national results.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Many agree that a national 
administration of currency and credit, co-operating 
with departments of taxation and economic control, 
cpuld greatly improve the situation that exists, but 
they say no nation can live unto itself, and that rnitil 
all nations are prepared to co-operate no nation alone 
can solve its international trading and commercial 
problems.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “That conclusion is not warranted 
by the facts. It is, of course, true that a nation 
engaged in foreign trade must be willing to secure 
the co-operation of other nations that ace willing to 
trade with it, but to do that it must establish the 
means of managing and regulating its international 
relations so that it may meet and satisfy the fair 
requirements of other nations and at the same time 
protect itself against the aggression of nations that 
are unfair. International commerce, credit and 
money, other relations such as immigration and 
tourist travel must also be kept within reasonable 
bounds.” 

Administration of Department of International 

Affairs 

Mr. Roosevelt: “How would you organize and 
maintain the Department of International Rela¬ 
tions ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “The men engaged in the admin¬ 
istration of this department should be selected for 
their knowledge of the various activities that make 
up the total of our foreign trading possibilities. The 
Department of Commerce, which was organized in 
1865 under the direction of Secretary Seward and 
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“with the assistance of Delmar, one of America’s trtJy 
great economists, who was in charge of that depart¬ 
ment at its inception, contemplated the day when 
planned economy and international trade manage¬ 
ment would be recognized as essential to the social 
progress and the national sectmity of your nation. 
That day has now arrived. 

“The international gold standard, currency 
manipulation, tariffs, dump duties and trade embar¬ 
goes have failed to maintain the volume of inter¬ 
national trade which is now possible. The mere wip¬ 
ing out of arbitrary and unintelligent trade barriers 
will not improve the situation. The ideas of tariff 
protection and free trade are equally unsound and 
impracticaL 

“In the new order that now exists nations must 
be prepared to consume the equivalent of their own 
production. The hope of the protectionist that one 
nation may thrive by selling more to its neighbors than 
it buys from them, thus establishing, through favour¬ 
able balances of trade, prosperity at the expense of 
its foreign neighbors, is a fallacy born of selfishness 
that time has ruthlessly exposed. 

“Such a policy nwist lead in the end to the des¬ 
truction of trade and always carries with it that dis¬ 
turbing aggressiveness which has been the most fruit¬ 
ful cause of war. You should not allow your neigh¬ 
bor to bankrupt you and it is equally unwise to bank¬ 
rupt your neighbor. If you want to trade you must 
co-operate in keeping each other solvent. You can 
only do that by balancing your trade, through dehb- 
erate regulation and control. 

Modern transportation and communication 
having practically annihilated distance as a factor 
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“in protecting home markets, no advanced nation can 
maintain its economic security unless it protects its 
industry and commerce from invasion by the industry 
and commerce of foreign nations where the standards 
of living are low. 

‘Tree trade is under the circumstances impos¬ 
sible. It would result in irreparable damage to the 
standard of living already established in the Ameri¬ 
can nation. The ideal of the sincere free trader is a 
worthy one, however. He assumes that under a 
scheme of free trade all nations wUl get the benefit 
of that which can he produced best and under most 
favourable circumstances. That result should be the 
aim and object of managed international trade. 

“In a nation like the United States, favoured 
with a distribution of climate and a diversity of 
natural resources which make it possible to produce 
the bulk of the necessities and many of the comforts 
and conveniences of life at home, the things that must 
be taken in exchange for available surpluses are those 
which largely contribute to the increased comfort and 
luxury of the American people. The foreign trade 
and commerce of the nation, therefore, must be built 
up by exporting American goods to nations that can 
provide, through their art, science and artizanship 
and resources, the services and commodities that will 
help to maintain higher standards in all phases of 
American life. 

“The volume of rubber, tea, cofPee, nickel, 
manganese, pulp and other importations, while sub¬ 
stantial, is not sufficient to balance the exportable 
surpluses that are available in increasing volume. It 
is by the development of the importation of luxuries 
and the use of foreign educational and tourist accom¬ 
modation that American foreign trade may be sub- 
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“stantially increased. In this way, home markets can 
be given proper and reasonable protection, and the 
best that is available in foreign lands may be secured 
on a basis of fair exchange to improve the general lot 
of the American people. In no other way can the 
people abroad with whom they trade be supplied with 
American buying power. 

“No nation should try to produce at home that 
which can be more conveniently secured from abroad. 
Managed trade, therefore, should represent a com¬ 
promise between protection and free trade that may 
be properly described as intelligent trade conducted 
upon a balanced basis. 

“No one who is aware of what is taking place in 
Russia, Japan, the nations of the British Empire and 
the nations of Europe can fail to recognize that inter¬ 
national trade and commerce in the future must be 
carried on imder the supervision, regulation and 
assistance of national authority. 

“The necessity for this innovation is clearly in¬ 
dicated by what is now taking place between govern¬ 
ments. An outstanding example of the new order is 
to be found in the agreement made between the 
governments of Japan and India wherein the govern¬ 
ment of Japan agreed to take 500,000 bales of cotton 
a year over a period of five years and the govern¬ 
ment of India in partial exchange agreed to accept 
400,000,000 yards of cotton piece goods annually 
over the same period. This is only one of the in¬ 
numerable exchanges that have been effected between 
nations on a similar basis of trade. Bonuses to assist 
foreign traders, trade quotas and trade agreements 
are now definitely in operation in every trading 
nation throughout the world. They are merely the 
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“forerunners to permanently controlled and deliber¬ 
ately managed international trade. 

“The Department of Economic Control, work¬ 
ing in co-operation with the Department of Inter¬ 
national Exchange and the Department of Inter¬ 
national Commerce, should be empowered to fix the 
prices at which all surpluses available for export 
would be taken over by the Department of Inter¬ 
national Trade and made available for foreign trade. 
When this procedure is followed, the producer of 
export surpluses becomes possessed of the buying 
power that makes him a valuable consumer, not only 
of domestic goods, but of foreign goods as well. 
There is little or no use developing commodities for 
an export market which must be exchanged, in part 
at least, for the commodities and services of other 
nations imless the consumer at home can purchase 
the goods of foreign lands when they are imported 
and offered for sale. 

“What is the use of taking flour, grain and cot¬ 
ton to Japan imless the American consumer can use 
the silk and oiber Japanese surpluses that must be 
taken in exchange? 

“There is little or no use in establishing credits 
in Europe and Great Sritain unless the American 
consumer can purchase and use up those credits by 
using the foreign goods and enjoying the services 
which are available to the traveller in foreign lands. 
You must therefore use national currency and credit 
to finance the buying power of all those engaged in 
production goods for export, 

“People must learn that nations buy and trade 
because they are rich. They are not rich because they 
trade. For under banker rule the more they trade 
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“the poorer they become. Government must finance 
the consumption of foreign as well as domestic goods 
and services.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Practically all nations are now 
engaged in agricultural and industrial activities. 
They are also all engaged in domestic and foreign 
trade. How, then, can the farmers and the producers 
of foreign trade goods be given prices that will sup¬ 
port them in the enjoyment of the same standards 
that workers for wages and salaries enjoy in cities 
and in the production of goods and services for 
domestic trade?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “This is not an easy thing to do, 
but it is not impossible. 

“Let us, for the purposes of illustrating the 
problem, take a base commodity such as grain. Grain 
is produced for the home and foreign markets. In 
countries such as United States, France, Rusda and 
China, the bulk of the grain produced is required for 
domestic consumption. In countries such as Canada, 
Australia, the Argentine and Manchuria, the bulk 
of the grain produced is for foreign consumption. 
The competition in foreign markets is therefore in¬ 
tensive, with the result that low prices of export 
grain rule the price of grain in the domestic market. 
Hence we find the agricultural community produc¬ 
ing grain placed upon a low price standard by world 
competition. This low standard reduces Uie buying 
power of the farmer and his low standard is, in turn, 
reflected in a lower standard of living throughout the 
entire nation. That situation can be cured. The 
government, under regulated production, can fix and 
pay the price for all grain produced. For eicample, 
it could give to the farmers $1.50 per bushel as the 
base price for the highest grade. That price could 
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“be used as a standard to which all other prices and 
wages could be correlated. All commodities pro¬ 
duced alternatively for domestic and foreign trade 
would have to be dealt with in the same way. Start¬ 
ing from such a basis, an effective scheme of regu¬ 
lated prices that could be paid by government could 
be established. In this way, and in no other, can a 
balanced standard of living be maintained for those 
engaged in foreign and domestic trade.” 

Mr. Roosevelt; “That might involve the govern¬ 
ment in serious losses. How, for instance, could the 
government pay $1.50 for wheat if it were selling in 
foreign markets for 50c per bushel?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Let me reverse that question, and 
ask you how the farmer can live in a nation where 
the prices of many of the things he uses are raised 
by planned economy and protected markets to levels 
that are far above the prices he is able to secure for 
the things he produces and sells in world markets 
where he has no protection whatever? 

“I think you will agree with me that under such 
circumstances the farmer cannot maintain a decent 
standard of living. The situation, however, is very 
different when government advances national credit 
in exchange for a commodity which must be sold at 
a competitive price abroad. This can be done with¬ 
out any real loss to the government because the cost 
of buying power to the government is nothing. 

‘ More important than that the government is 
interested in maintaimng a successful agricultural 
community as an integral part of its economic struc¬ 
ture. This can be done only when the farmers’ buy¬ 
ing power is effectively maintained. When the 
government advances national credit for a com¬ 
modity such as grain, it maintains the farmers’ buy- 
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“ing power necessary to sustain the going-concern 
activity of its own social order, thereby gaining enor¬ 
mously in a sound economic adventure. But in addi¬ 
tion encomaging the production of a volume of com¬ 
modities that are exchangeable in world markets, it 
places the nation in a position to secure the com¬ 
modities from foreign markets necessary to maintain 
its own industry, and to raise the standard of living 
of its people to the extent at least of the exchange 
value in world markets of the goods so accumulated. 
It cannot do more in any event. Therefore, by main¬ 
taining the buying power in the home market of the 
producer of foreign commodities three benefits 
accrue to the nation— 

“(1) The producer of foreign trade commodi¬ 
ties is sustained in a sound economic posi¬ 
tion. 

“(2) The State maintains the production of 
commodities that must be used as the basis 
of its foreign trade. 

“(3) The home market for foreign goods and 
services is increased and supported. 

“Under a proper scheme of managed inter¬ 
national trade, any losses that appear as between the 
money price paid by the home government and that 
secured in foreign markets are purely fictional. They 
merely reflect the difference in the conditions of pro¬ 
ductions and the standards of living of the people of 
the trading nations. The only way that a nation, 
where high standards of living are developed, can 
prevent the real loss that comes when its higher stan¬ 
dards are undermined by foreign competition is by 
fixing and paying a fair price for all exportable sur¬ 
pluses available. It can then use its exportable sur¬ 
pluses to secure the maximum of whatever foreign 
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“goods and services there are to exchange for what 
it has to offer. 

“In working out this problem, the Department 
of International Trade would be financed by the 
national banking organization and it would be 
assisted by the Department of Economic Control. 

“In accepting this obligation, government should 
remember that the true purpose of international 
trade between nation and nation is not a matter in 
which the aecumulation of money profit is of para- 
moimt importance. It should be reeognized that in 
the realm of international trade the paramount 
objective should be a wise balanced exchange of 
goods and services. To this end, all the facilities for 
making and carrying out effective trade agreements 
vdth other nations must be developed and maintained 
as a permanent activity.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Does that mean that the inter¬ 
national trading department would establish a com¬ 
plete monopoly over aU international trading opera¬ 
tions ?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Not at all. It simply means that 
those engaged in the business of foreign commerce 
would have the co-operation of the power and wealth 
of national government to assist them where neces¬ 
sary in expanding and developing trade, where for¬ 
eign trade was possible and to give them the elearing 
house facilities, the rules and the regulations whieh 
would establish foreign trade on a basis of permanent 
stability, something it has never enjoyed in the past. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean by that with a 
concrete example. Let us suppose that A wishes to 
import wine from France while B has decided to do 
the same thing from Australia. Neither has any 
means of knowing what the other is doing. What is 
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“the result? Both import wine and the market is glut¬ 
ted. In the meantime American wine makers have 
developed a product that goes on the market. Here 
then you have importers and home producers in 
trouble. AJl have goods to sell but the market can¬ 
not absorb what is offered. Now if the Department 
of Economic Control were working effectively, with 
the Department of International Trade, all could be 
properly advised beforehand of the situation and 
they would govern themselves with knowledge based 
upon facts. Glutted markets and losses in foreign 
trade ventures could be substantially mitigated. 

“Up to the present time all have ignored the 
price needs of the farmers, the miners of base metal, 
the lumbermen, the manufacturers and all others 
engaged in producing goods for foreign trade, 
simply because some foolish theorists told you that 
satisfactory results could be adiieved by fixing and 
paying special prices for gold. But you must come 
to see that what you have done in the matter of fixing 
and paying prices for gold can and must be done for 
the commodities you are going to use as the actual 
basis of trade with other nations. 

“World peace and world prosperity should be 
the aim and purpose of every trading nation. The 
Department of International Commerce should un¬ 
hesitatingly co-operate with all other nations in help¬ 
ing those of low standards to raise the standard of 
living of their people. In that way, the productive 
energy of every land may be utilized to achieve the 
conquest of world poverty. You know, and all should 
agree with you, that an increase in world consump¬ 
tion means an increase in prosperity at home. Inter¬ 
national trade should be used to make nations rich 
by making the whole world richer in the production 
and use of wealth.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt; “Would the aim of international 
trade and credit management be to maintain an exact 
balance of trade between our nation and all other 
nations with whom we would trade?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes, that would be the aim, but 
of course no matter how closely or how efficiently 
that department performed its duties, overlapping 
balances would be bound to appear, because in inter¬ 
national trade there are conditions that are bound to 
develop which no one can foretell and no one can 
foresee. Drought, changes in modes of living, inven¬ 
tions and a host of other factors can bring about 
changes that are bound to result in the most carefully 
made calculations being out of line; consequently, 
adverse balances should be expected from time to 
time.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “What then would be used to 
settle and adjust these balances so that trade would 
not be unnecessarily interrupted?” 

Gold and Silver 

Mr. Lincoln: “Gold and silver should be used 
for that purpose. In the new era that is possible, 
humanity’s needs must be served by vast increases of 
domestic and international buying power. Gold and 
silver should be used as the means of settling inter¬ 
national trade and credit balances. No gold what¬ 
ever and no appreciable amount of silver should be 
used as domestic or the basis for domestic currency. 
Both should be recognized as the means of advancing 
international trade for it should be recognized that 
they are established by custom as the effective means 
of settling overlapping balances between nations. 

“As international trade increases the need for 
gold and silver for that purpose will become increas¬ 
ingly expanded. That need will grow more rapidly 
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“than will the production of those metals. Gold and 
silver should be revalued at once; gold should be 
raised to $50.00 an ounce and its gradual increase to 
$100.00 an otmce should be recognized as a possible 
necessity. Silver should be raised on a parity with 
gold, that is to $3.35 an ounce, and its increase to 
$6.70 an ounce should also be accepted as a possible 
requirement of the not too distant future. 

“Now I appreciate that to the conservative mind 
this proposed revaluation of gold and silver may 
appear to be extravagant, but they should not forget 
that the increase in the value of gold from $20.00 to 
$40.00 an ounce has failed lamentably to bring about 
the increases in international trade and debt settle¬ 
ments that were anticipated, nor should it be forgot¬ 
ten that the increase in the price of silver from 26c to 
50c an ounce had little or no effect as a factor in in¬ 
creasing world trade. 

“It should also be remembered that the New 
Deal includes an honest and sincere desire to improve 
the lot of the people of Europe, Russia and the 
millions that are barely existing in China, Manchuria, 
Japan, India and Africa. Gold and silver should 
be treated as the international currency that will per¬ 
mit the trading nations of the world to lend assist¬ 
ance to establish world peace by aiding in the con¬ 
quest of world poverty. 

“Viewed in that light the volume of inter¬ 
national currency, which gold valued at $100.00 an 
oimce and silver valued at $6.70 an ounce would make 
available, does not seem out of place. The possible 
requirement for international currency that could be 
developed once the world opportunities for real trade 
were under effective exploitation are such that no one 
can possibly estimate the international money needs 
of the futvure.” 
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Merchant Banking^ Debts and Investments 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Does the administration jf 
national currency and public credit, planned econ¬ 
omy and managed international trade involve the 
ultimate socialization of private finance and the wip¬ 
ing out of merchant banking?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Not at all. For example, when 
the government pays a pensioner the pensioner re¬ 
ceives his cheque in the ordinary way. He can take 
it to the national bank and convert it into cash and 
use the cash in any way he sees fit. The cheque can 
be cashed in any merchant bank authorized to do 
business or in any way that a cheque can be cashed 
now. Once the government transfers national credit 
dr national currency to a pensioner it ceases to be 
national currency or public credit and becomes 
private finance. It belongs to the individual who 
owns it in exactly the same way that his clothes con¬ 
stitute his own property.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Yes, I see that, but if the 
national bank is to finance goverment and all long¬ 
term investments such as home and farm loan mort¬ 
gages and industrial bonds, what business would 
there be for a merchant banker to do?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “All and more of the business that 
merchant banking as an aid to trade was originated 
to perform. The right of the merchant banker to 
invest his own capital and to take deposits and invest 
them under proper regulation should not be inter¬ 
fered with. The merchant banks under proper 
supervision should be aUowed to continue and should 
be developed to serve as clearing houses for local 
trade and commerce. The national bank should at 
aU times be ready and willing to supply the merdiant 
banker with his proper currency and credit require- 
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“merits on a basis that will permit the merchant 
banker to aid private conimerce at rates and fees for 
ser\ices that are just and fair to the commercial 
bauks. 

*'Xhe private banker should not be allowed to 
participate in other lines of competitive business, to 
trade short, to print money, to disrupt commerce by 
inflating bank credit. Nor should he be allowed to 
speculate with or to use his depositors funds for the 
purpose of purchasing assets as his own. For the 
valuable and legitimate services he performs as the 
custodian and investor of funds in short-term credits, 
and as manager of the clearing house for monetary 
transactions, he should be fairly and properly paid. 
When the merchant banker gives adequate services 
for the fees he charges, whether he calls the fee inter¬ 
est or not, that is not the kind of usury that the Bible 
condemns.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “But if you take away from the 
merchant bankers the privileges they now enjoy of 
printing paper money and issuing bank credits as a 
substitute for money, will their profits be sufficient 
without raising the charges made to those whom they 
serve?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Ample facilities could and must 
be made to provide the merchant banking system 
with aU the credit and currency required to maintain 
the private business of the nation, and there need be 
no attempt to prevent the private bankers from mak¬ 
ing the fair and legitimate profit that the service they 
render justifies. Their total volume of profitable 
business would increase rather than decline, for under 
a proper plan of currency and credit management 
very great increases in sane production to serve intel¬ 
ligent consumption would be reflected in equally 
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“great increases in the business of the merchant 
banker. The development of rational progress would 
mean that currency administration, combined with 
planned economy, would effect a stabilization of the 
going-concern activity of the industry and commerce 
of the entire nation. 

“Progress would be regulated and the value of 
real wealth would be secured. The merchant banker 
would be free from the danger that exists at all times 
imder the present system of having to deal with un¬ 
controllable periods of progress and equally uncon¬ 
trollable periods of depression. 

“No group in the community would benefit more 
by a properly managed currency system than would 
the merchant bankers whose actual business is that of 
assisting in the exchange of goods and services be¬ 
tween producers and consumers. 

“Merchant banking is and should be recognized 
as one of the most worthy and valuable of the institu¬ 
tions that are essential to a trading commimity. For 
that reason, the sound merchant and commercial 
banker has nothing to fear.” 

Deht$ 

Mr. Roosevelt: “How can we liquidate the enor¬ 
mous volume of interest-bearing debts that have 
accumulated? How can we avoid repudiation and 
the disruption of the economic structure and the 
social order that such a coxuse will produce?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “That is comparatively easy. It 
would be unmoral and unwise to wholly repudiate 
existing debts. It would be equally unwise to force 
people possessed of debts to accept at one time the 
fuU value of such debts in national currency. 

“National, state and municipal debts should be 
consolidated and liquidated by a scheme of amortiza- 
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“tion over a period of from twenty-five to fifty years. 
At the end of that time the debts should be treated 
as paid up, and the same applies to mortgages, bonds 
and other forms of long-term debts. In that way, 
present investments would not be injured nor would 
a haphazard and uncontrollable condition of inflated 
currency appear.” 

Investment 

Mr. Roosevelt: “If public enterprise and long¬ 
term investment are to be financed with national cur¬ 
rency and credit free from interest charges, what will 
be available as a secure investment for accumulated 
savings?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “There is no reason why the 
government cannot encourage thrift and saving by 
paying a bonus to depositors m the national banking 
system. That is not a violation of the Divine law 
against usury. That can be done, but no Christian 
state should allow any individual to collect interest 
on a money investment that permits one group to 
enjoy leisure out of the sweat of the faces of their 
brethren. 

“There is a lot of nonsense talked about the 
value of usury as a means of inducing possessors of 
wealth to invest it so it will fimction in the service of 
humanity. The vast majority of the people have 
proven that they are willing to invest their money as 
shareholders in legitimate industrial and commercial 
enterprise. 

“Under the system that we have discussed, the 
volume of business in every channel of trade should 
be enormously increased. Under proper regulaticm 
opportunities for safe and profitable investment will 
be defimtely enlarged. Once sound stock exchanges 
operated by licensed brokers under proper supervi- 
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“sion take the place of the mad houses of speculative 
corruption and hysteria in which stock trading now 
takes place, shares in industrial and commercud 
institutions should offer a profitable investment that 
is just as secure, if not more so, than mortgages, 
municipal, state and national bonds are to-day. 

“Adequate pensions, proper disability and unem¬ 
ployment insurance, fair and just superannuation 
allowances would be provided, but there would be 
nothing to prevent those entitled to the standard of 
living provided by the government to improve that 
standard by their own intelligence, industry and 
thrift. All should be guaranteed a fair standard of 
living, hut all should be able to improve that standard 
by their own efforts if it is possible. There would 
be ample opportimity to invest savings in even better 
securities than now exist, 

“You know, Mr. Roosevelt, much of the covet¬ 
ousness and greed that exists in the world to-day is 
due to fear. Men anxious to perform their duty to 
themselves and their families struggle valiantly to 
accumulate reserves of wealth against the days of 
adversity. Once the government is willing to per¬ 
form its Christian duty to every citizen in the land 
by guaranteeing all against involuntary poverty, that 
fear of the future will disappear and men will be 
able to live in a brotherhood of respectable co¬ 
operation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “If all these things were done 
would we not have the arrival of the millennium 
bringing about the Utopia that financiers, monopo¬ 
lists and academic economists denounce as an impos¬ 
sible and an impractical dream?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Not at all. Your civilization is 
just upon the frontier cff creative opportunity. The 
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“circulation of buying power provides nothing but 
the opportunity for progress. Capital of itself creates 
nothing. Like water in an irrigation system, if its 
circulation is effectively maintained in the social sys¬ 
tem, it will provide the opportxmity for industrialists, 
commercial leaders, inventors, executives, educa¬ 
tionalists and the leaders in every structure of life to 
cultivate and develop the fruits of intelligence and 
industry. 

“There is more work in the world crying to be 
done to-day than there are men to do it. There are 
problems ahead of civilization to be solved that are 
infinitely more complex and difficult than any of the 
problems that have been solved in the past. The 
conquest of material, moral and spiritual poverty is 
a goal that lies far ahead in the future. Granted that 
much has been done; nevertheless there is infinitely 
much more to do in the future than has been accom¬ 
plished in the past. An eternity of opportunity lies 
before you.” 

The Macmillan Committee Report 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Other than your own speeches 
and messages to Congress, have we available any ex¬ 
pressions and authoritative modern opinion that now 
endorse and recommend the ideas you proposed to 
Congress during yoiar Presidency?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes. The report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance and Industry appointed by the British 
Government under date of November 5th, 1929, 
which sat under the chairmanship of the Right 
Honourable H. P. Macmillan, K.C., now Lord Mac* 
millan, filed with the British Government imder date 
of June 23rd, 1931. That report constitutes a com¬ 
pendious survey of the operation of the private 
money system. It ruthlessly exposes the misguided 
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“nature of the fundamental fallacies that bankers 
and financiers have tried to maintain. 

“The report accordingly recommended an entire 
change in monetary management by stating: 

“ Tt is not advisable or indeed practical to 
regard the monetary system as an automatic sys¬ 
tem grinding out the right result by the opera¬ 
tion of natural forces aided by a few maxims of 
general application and some weU-wom rules of 
thumb. The major objectives of a sound mone¬ 
tary policy which are, among others, the main¬ 
tenance of a parity of the foreign exchange with¬ 
out imnecessary disturbance to domestic busi¬ 
ness, the avoidance of the credit cycle and the 
stability of the price level, cannot be attained 
except by the constant exercise of knowledge, 
judgment and authority by individuals placed 
in a position of unchallengeable independence, 
with all the resources and every technical device 
that is available at their disposal.’ 

“ITou will see by this recommendation that the 
Committee recognized that the men in diarge of the 
monetary syc?tem must be ‘placed in a position of 
unchallengeable independence’. That broad recom¬ 
mendation is not confined to a mere independence of 
partizan or corrupt political influence. It means 
that, like the Judges of the Supreme Court Bench, 
they must be independent of self-interest and the 
corrupting influence of self-seekers. In short, the 
managers of the national monetary system must be 
men who are paid for the performance of a specific 
public duty, and any one who dares to be corrupt in 
the performance of that duty should be recognized 
as a traitor to the nation and punished as a treason¬ 
able offender. 

“The Macmillan Committee report recognized 
the wisdom of the Biblical truth that— 
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‘No man can serve two masters, for where 
your treasure is there will your heart be also’, 
“and its recommendation in that regard can only be 
carried out when the limit of the remuneration of 
those responsible for the administration of the 
national banking system fixed by the government. 

“Now without going into too much detail, let 
me draw your attention to the fact that the report 
was made at a time of great imcertainty, when the 
people of Great Britain feared the consequences of 
abandoning gold. For that reason, the report was 
guarded in its recommendations and less pointed than 
it would be were it made by the same men to-day. 
However, from the main report and the observations 
filed by members of the Committee, an almost com¬ 
plete scheme of managed currency, planned economy 
and regulated international trade may be secured. 

“The Committee, for some reason, overlooked 
the fact that national currency can be withdrawn 
from circulation by taxation. Had that been drawn 
to their attention they no doubt would have advised 
that taxation could be used as an effective means of 
preventing redundant issues of purchasing power 
remaining in circulation to the detriment of the buy- 
ing power of the medium of exchange. 

“Let me draw to your attention the following 
observations which are to be found in the report and 
the address attached to it: 

National Banking 

‘(1) The Bank of England ought to be trans¬ 
formed into a public corporation.’ (Page 
240.) 

Public Credit 

‘(2) The vicious circle is now complete. The 
decline of new enterprise has reacted ad¬ 
versely on profits and prices, and the low 
level of prices stands in the way of new 
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‘Miterprise. It is for this reason that some 
of us think it may be necessary to invoke 
governmental enterprise to break the 
vicious circle. (Section 316.) 

(8) best hope of a remedy lies in a mone¬ 
tary policy deigned to increase the vol- 
lune of purchasing power.’ (Page 190.) 

( 4 ) It is not necessary that the volume of note 
issue (a fortiori, or the creation and issue 
of national bank credit) should continiK 
to be regulated as it is now by reference 
to the amount of gold held in reserve.’ 
(Section 148.) 

(5) Since the bankers as a whole under bank¬ 
ing practice maintain a cash proportion of 
not the amoimt of gold whidi may be held 
in reserve (i.e., legal toider paper money 
borrowed from the Bank of England or 
the Department of Finance in Canada), 
the buj& of the bank deposits arise out of 
the actions of the banks themselv^, for 
by granting loans, allowing overdrafts 
and purchasing securities, a bank creates 
a credit in its books which is treated as the 
equivalent of a deposit of money.’ (Sec¬ 
tions 71 to 74 inclusive.) 

(6) The theory that governmental expendi¬ 
tures in the promotion of public enter¬ 
prise and social service is restricted by the 
accumulated savings available for invest¬ 
ment is erroneous. When governments 
distribute wages by jfinancing public enter¬ 
prises with national ciurency and credit, 
the volmne of capital for investment is 
increased.’ (Section 47 of Addendum 1, 
Page 203, and Section 24 of Main Re¬ 
port.) 

(T) If governments pursue an inflationary 
policy, i.eM meet expenditiues not out of 
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“ ‘revenue, but by the is^ue of paper cur¬ 
rency (or the creation of credit in a 
national banking system), forces are set 
in motion increasing profits and wages 
and additional spending arises.’ (Section 
24.) 

Price Control and Trade Management 
‘(8) Gold reserves are held to-day solely to 
meet temporary deficiencies in the bal¬ 
ance of international payments.’ (Section 
340.) 

‘(9) The circulating media consists overwhelm¬ 
ingly of paper money and bank deposits. 
It is this volume of purchasing power 
which directly affects the price level and 
not the amount of gold which may be held 
in reserve.’ (Section 45.) 

‘(10) There is nothing inherently impractical 
in the exercise of the government’s power 
to deliberately control the price level. We 
should be ready to attempt the task and 
to gain experience by practice.’ (Section 
210 .) 

‘(11) International trade can and should be 
regulated and controlled by deliberate 
management.’ (Section 41, Addendum 1, 
page 201.) 

“In the broad principles and administrative 
policies laid down by the Macmillan Committee, 
there is nothing proposed that is either unique or 
new. The recommendations it offers are based upon 
the truths that the ancient Hebrew writers recorded 
as the inspired laws presented to humanity under the 
direction of God. They recommend the manage¬ 
ment of the medium of exchange. They acknowledge 
that it should be so managed that it may serve as the 
basis of a large plan of properly directed and regu¬ 
lated scheme of human progress. 
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“To anyone who has studied and grasped the 
economic implications of Christian teachings, the fact 
that the changes proposed and the policies and prac¬ 
tices reconunended by this Committee are all to be 
found in the Bible should not be a matter of surprise. 
Unfortunately such an observation is a surprise be¬ 
cause few Christians appreciate that the Bible, in 
addition to taking care of man’s spiritual needs, 
offers to the Christian world a sound and complete 
system of practical economy. The fact is that all our 
troubles have in the past, and are now disturbing and 
disrupting human society solely because the economic 
implications of the teachings of the Bible have never 
been accepted and put into practice.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “You mentioned ‘the economic 
implications of Christian teaching’. Would you mind 
explaining what you mean?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “The Scripture is all inclusive. It 
offers a plan under which mankind, by conquering 
material, moral and spiritual poverty, may establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Unfortunately, theo¬ 
logians have emphasized the spiritual and moral 
phases of its teachings and ignored the material. 
Civilization has now reached the time when the im¬ 
portance of God’s plan for communal life on earth 
must be put in to practice by government. There is 
no other way by which world peace and world pro¬ 
gress can be sustained. 

“If you will follow closely the teachings of the 
Old Testament, using the Commandments as the 
foundation of your laws and the teachings of Christ 
as the guide for administrative policy, you will find 
a plain and practical remedy for every problem that 
now confronts you or your government.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Prince of Crusaders 
The Guidance of God 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Your task as President, Mr. 
Lincoln, was one of the most difficult and trying ever 
imposed upon the chief executive of this nation; yet 
without previous experience in executive political 
leadership you were, in the face of an unparalleled 
national crisis, able to deal with every situation and 
to meet every emergency that arose. How do you 
account for your mastery of the situation?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “I believed that when the fathers 
of our nation wrote into our Constitution the words: 

‘We hold these tiaiths to be self evident; 
that all men are equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed’: 

they originated Democracy based upon popular 
sovereignty. In my endeavour to maintain and ad¬ 
vance iiiis ideal of responsible government I always 
kept in mind that it is said in one of the admonitions 
of Our Lord ‘as your Father in Heaven is perfect, 
be ye perfect’. I concluded that the Saviour did not 
expect that any human creature could be as perfect 
as the Father in Heaven, but I recognized that the 
standard set by Him was a guide and an inspiration 
that should lead to the attainment of the highest de- 
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“gree of moral and ethical perfection in public and 
private life. 

“With this standard ever before me as a goal of 
possible achievement, I alwajs tried to maintaip, in 
the performance of all my public duties, the ideal of 
administrative duty so effectively enunciated by 
Lewis William Douglas of Arizona, one-time Direc¬ 
tor of the Budget, and who, speaking as an elected 
representative of the people, said: 

‘As long as I am a member of this House, I 
will stand in the well or elsewhere to oppose 
every organized minority that attempts to im¬ 
pose on the United States a burden whach can¬ 
not be justified and which the United States can¬ 
not and should not carry. . . . 

‘We hold that it is the function of govern¬ 
ment to govern and not to become the instru¬ 
ment through which gratuities may be distri¬ 
buted to special groups of beneficiaries. Conse¬ 
quently we now put all organized minorities on 
notice that unless their demands can be demon¬ 
strated to be in the public interest they will re¬ 
ceive “no quarter” at our hands.’ 

“Now, while I always agreed with, and knew 
that while the attitude Mr. Douglas so succinctly out¬ 
lined might on occasions have to be invoked against 
wounded veterans, old age pensioners, educational¬ 
ists, and those promoting all manner of social relief 
programmes, I was never unaware of the fact that it 
must be maintained at aU times to protect the people 
against bankers, financiers, war contractors and self- 
seeking monopolists. The organized raids upon the 
treasury and the persistent demands of the last men¬ 
tioned for the passage of laws creating privileges in¬ 
tended to aid the exploiter, were, I always found, in¬ 
finitely more disastrous to the taxpayers, and more 
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“dangerous to public welfare than anything ever 
undertaken, to secure to the poor and needy of the 
land imwarranted measures of attention and assist- 
£uice from government. Had Mr. Douglas been as 
zealous in protecting the treasury from the demands 
of usury and monopoly as he was in protecting it 
from the just demands of wounded veterans he would 
have performed a service of enduring value to his 
nation. I was always careful in applying true prin¬ 
ciples of social and political economy, to adopt the 
wide, rather than the narrow, point of view. I tried 
always to make government the means of doing that 
which the people could not do for themselves or which 
the government could do better than private enter¬ 
prise. 

“Experience taught me that when I applied to 
the poor the measures that the rich and the self- 
seekers sought for themselves, and dealt to the self- 
seeking monopolists the treatment they were anxious 
to apply to the poor, I usually had a safe fovmdation 
to stand on. But, of course, in addition to using my 
own intelligence in such matters I was always fully 
surrendered to the Will of God, sought His guidance, 
at all times, and it always came to me. 

“When I left my friends and neighbors in 
Springfield, Illinois, on the way to Washington I 
stated to them: 

‘A duty devolves upon me which is greater 
perhaps than that which has devolved upon any 
other man since the days of Washington. He 
never would have succeeded except for the aid 
of Divine Providence upon which he at all times 
relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the 
Divine aid which sustained him. On the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for sup¬ 
port, and I hope you, my friends, will pray that 
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** ‘I may receive the Divine assistance, without 
which I cannot succeed, but with which success 
is certain.* 

This faith was born in me at my mother’s knee. I 
remembered her prayers. They always were with 
me; they elimg to me aU my life. 

“When the times were darkest and the spirits of 
ruin were abroad in all their power, I was aware that 
God alone knew the issue that was involved and I 
was satisfied that nothing but His mercy could save 
us. I was fully resigned to the fact that our nation 
could not live on injustice, for a house divided against 
itself cannot stand, and I felt at all times that if it 
must be that I should go down because of anything I 
did, then I wanted to go down linked to the truth, 
and I was willing at all times to die in the advocacy 
of what is right and just. 

“Living truly in that faith, God never failed me, 
not even at the moment of my assassination, for as a 
central figure in that conspiracy against humanity I 
was a privileged instrument in the hand of God. 

“When men appreciate why Christ was crucified 
and why I was assassinated they will realize that ‘the 
love of money and Money Power’ and the abuse of 
money as a power, constitute the most dangerous 
menaces that threaten democracy and justice. When 
this is realized and accepted in the world of men 
humanity will be one step nearer to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. The time will 
come when all the people will know the truth. Let 
us hope that it is near at hand.” 

The Old Testament 

Mr. Roosevelt: “How did you acquire so per¬ 
fect a knowledge of the application of the teachings 
of the Scripture to the conditions of your own time?” 
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Mr. Lincoln: “The only schooling I ever had 
was in a log school house where reading books and 
grammars were unknown. All our reading was done 
from the Scripture. We stood up in a long line and 
read in turn from the Bible. In regard to that great 
Book I have but to say that it is the best gift that 
God has given to men. All the good Saviour gave 
to lie world was communicated through the Book. 
All things most desirable for man’s welfare here and 
hereafter are to be found portrayed in it. It was from 
that source that I secured my inspiration and, being 
poor, it gave me undying hope at all times and con¬ 
solation in times of sorrow and defeat. It taught me 
to know that progress is always punctuated by 
reverses. 

“As a child I became familiar with the great 
stories of the Bible and was privileged to enjoy, in 
an imaginative way at least, an intimate acquaintance 
with the great dharacters who live within its pages. 

“We were taught to look upon Moses as the ser¬ 
vant of Grod whose laws would lead those who obeyed 
them into a land of milk and honey. The teacher im¬ 
pressed our childish minds with the evils of meanness 
and covetousness. No commandment was treated as 
more important than any other, but the one con¬ 
demning covetousness was, according to my under¬ 
standing, the most essential to the establishment of 
effective social justice. It was the law that prevented 
the mean man from profiting from an active expres¬ 
sion of pure selfishness. It formed the basis of a 
social plan based upon service to others as opposed 
to service to self. Well do I recall being taught that 
the lovers of money were the sons of Satan. There 
were no rich in our commvmity and there was no 
opposition to the Biblical denunciation of the worship 
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“of gold and silver, and Hie praetice of usury. We 
were all taught and were unanimous upon the propo¬ 
sition ‘that the love of money is the root of all evil’ 
and that usury constituted the most heinous of all 
the offences that come under the commandment 
which says ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
goods’. 

“We read the Decalogue book by book and 
studied their contents as the basis of a sound scheme 
of planned economy. Passages such as; 

“I am the Lord your God and will rid you 
of bondage. If you keep my statutes, I will 
give you the Promised Land of milk and honey 
for an heritage.’ (Exodus 6: 7 and 8.) 

*Ye shall not make unto you gods of silver 
or gods of gold,’ (Exodus 20 : 23.) 

‘If thou lend to any of our people that is 
poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as a usurer, 
and thou shalt not lay upon him usury.’ (Exodus 
22: 35.) 

‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen into decay with thee; then thou shalt re¬ 
lieve him; yea, though he be a stranger, or a 
sojourner, that he may live with thee.’ (Leviti¬ 
cus 25: 35, 36 and 37.) 

‘Take thou "to usury of him or increase; but 
fear thy God that thy brother may live with 
thee.’ (Leviticus 25: 36.) 

‘Ye shall not therefore oppress one another. 
. . . And the land shall yield her fruit and ye 
shall eat your fill and dwell therein in safety.’ 
(Leviticus 25; 17 and 19.) 

‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy bro¬ 
ther; usury of money, usury of victuals, usxuy 
of anything that is lent upon usury.’ (Deuter¬ 
onomy 23: 19), 
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“were as familiar to its as were the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

“Conflicts such as appear in passages like the 
following: 

‘Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 
usury: but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend 
upon usury; that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee in all that thou settest thine hand to in the 
land whither thou goest to possess it.’ (Deu¬ 
teronomy 23: 20.) 

were explained to us. We were told that when 
Christ, as the Son of God, came on earth with the 
lesson that all men are and should live together as 
brothers under the common paternity of God that 
there were no strangers left to lend to. 

“The penalties that followed when the laws were 
broken were not glossed over. Warnings such as: 

‘He that hath not given forth upon usury 
and hath walked in my statutes, he shall surely 
live. 

‘He that hath given forth upon usury and 
hath taken increase, shall he then live? He shall 
not live. He hath done all these abominations. 
He shall surely die. His blood shall be upon 
him.’ (Ezekiel 10: 8 and 13.) 

‘The rich ruleth over the poor, and the bor¬ 
rower is the servant to the lender. 

‘He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity.' 
(Proverbs 22: 7 and 8.) 

were accepted as just and proper punishments that 
we understood to mean exactly what they say. 

“Very early in life I developed a feeling of mis¬ 
trust towards all usurers that was identical with the 
attitude of the ancient Hebrews, and the orthodox 
Hebrews of modern times. You know or you should 
know that the orthodox Jews do not lend to J ews on 
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“usiiry and that they still follow the teaching as it is 
recorded in the Talmud, which says of the money 
lenders: 

‘These are illegal as judges or witnesses, 
one who played at cards, one who lent on usury 
or bet on the jQiight of doves or traded in the Sab¬ 
batical year.’ 

“The usurer is not respected by the Jews, but, 
on the contrary, he is placed in the category of the 
gambler whose word is not acceptable among honest 
men. 

“We were taught to recognize usury not c«ily as 
a sin but as a danger, and it was placed in the cate¬ 
gory of those evils which, offering temporary gain 
and pleasure, exact in the end the penalties of moral 
disaster. The usurer, that is one who lent money to 
collect interest, no matter what the amount of inter¬ 
est might be, was one who was placed along with 
those who wilfully and to serve self violated the laws 
of God. 

“We were told that in the days of ancient Rome 
such men were known as the ‘beasts of the city’, and 
in the days of the New Testament as ‘the wolves of 
society’. Naturally I lived in fear of Money Power 
and as my knowledge grew with years of public ex¬ 
perience I learned that the Biblical condemnation of 
usurers and usury was fully warranted. 

“In additicm to being drilled upon the applicar- 
tion of the laws of ihe Bible to our individual lives, 
we were taught to appreciate that they applied to 
nations and governments as well as to individuals. 
The 5th chapter of Nehemiah was pictured to us as 
the fate of the people of our own nation, if they con¬ 
tinued to give and take in usury. We came to know 
Nehemiah as a great and good ruler, who, by stamp- 
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“ing out the evil of usury, restored peace and pros¬ 
perity to his people. We were compelled to memorize 
passages such as; 

‘And lo, we bring into bondage our sons 
and our daughters to be servants, and some of 
our daughters are brought into bondage already; 
neither is it in our power to redeem them, for 
other men have our lands and vineyards. 

‘And I was very angry when I heard their 
cry and these words. 

‘Then I consulted with myself, and I re¬ 
buked the nobles and the rulers, and said unto 
them. Ye exact usury every one of his brother. 
And I set a great assembly against them.’ 
(Nehemiah 5: 5, 6 and 7.) 

“To us unbridled usury meant social disrup¬ 
tion and mass slavery. 

“Every child in my school knew by heart the 
warning that the wise and great patriarch Isaiah gave 
to a mammon-worshipping world when he wrote; 

‘Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty 
and waste and turneth it upside down. 

‘And it shall be as with the taker of usury 
and so with the giver of usury. 

‘Because they have transgressed the laws 
and broken the everlasting covenant.’ (Isaiah 
14: 1, 2 and 5.) 

“From such teachings I was firmly impressed 
with the fact that peace and goodwill were not com¬ 
patible with rule by Money Power. We were taught 
in our school that people could have the gold stan¬ 
dard if they wanted it, but that they could not have 
the gold standard and the Golden Rule standard at 
one and the same time. We were also taught that 
humanity could enjoy liberty and goodwill, but that 
they could not have liberty and usury. The gold 
standard and the Golden Rule; liberty and usin-y 
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“cannot exist together. To me clergymen and church 
members who accepted usin’ers as respectable men 
and condoned that most damaging of all social vices, 
usury, as a necessary social evil were hypocrites who 
were willing while paying to God to watch, without 
protest, the most ravenous of all the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing preying upon the flock they were charged 
with protecting. They seemed to me to be as sinful 
as the usurers. If not worse, they certainly were no 
better, for men cannot be honest with God who 
flaunt the laws of the Christian code. 

‘T had no delusions when I left that school upon 
the possibility of entering the Kingdom of Heaven 
with a Bible in one hand and an order for foreclosure 
in the other, nor did I have any doubt as to the mean¬ 
ing of the term ‘usury’, for I was taught that the 
moment capital is increased by having lent it, be it 
but in the estimation of a hair, that hair’s breadth of 
increase is usury just as much as stealing a penny is 
theft no less than stealing a million. 

“We were taught that usury is worse than theft 
insofar as it is obtained either by deceiving people or 
by distressing them, generally by both, and finally by 
deceiving Ihe usurer himself who comes to think that 
usury is real increase and that money can grow out 
of money, whereas all usury is increase from one per¬ 
son to another only. 

“We trembled as we listened to the story of 
the vision of the Apostle Paul who, according to the 
Apocalypse, said: 

‘And I saw another multitude of pits in 
the same place, and in the midst of it a river fid! 
of a multitude of men and women, and worms 
consumed them. But I lamented and sighing 
asked the angel and said: “Sir, who are these?” 
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“ ‘and he said: “These are those who exacted inters 
est on interest and trusted in their riches and did 
not hope in God that He was their helper”.’ 

“No less disturbing was the record of the vision 
of the Apostle Peter which said: 

‘And in another great lake full of pitch and 
blood and mire bubbhng up, there stood men and 
women up to their knees; and these were the 
usurers and those who had taken interest.’ 

“It was explained to us that all records of the 
works of the disciples that were not in conflict with 
the Scripture were worthy of attention.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “There are some who contend 
that Christ in the parable of the talents seemed to 
condone a less stringent attitude towards usury than 
that which is laid down in the Old Testament, for 
they say that by using that parable He did not 
denounce usury as an inherent sin.” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Any such conclusion as that must 
come from loose and careless reading of the Scrip¬ 
ture. It is quite true that while the money changers, 
whom Christ denounced as corruptionists, were con¬ 
spiring to bring about His destruction, Christ used 
usury as the means of explaining the duty of Chris¬ 
tians as Christian workers in a world of sin. He said: 

‘For the Kingdom of Heaven is as a man 
travelling into a far country, who called his own 
servants and delivered unto them his goods. 

‘And unto one he gave five talents, to an¬ 
other two, and to another one; to every man 
according to his several ability; and straightway 
took his journey. 

‘Then he that had received the five talents 
went and traded with the same, and made them 
other five talents. 

‘And likewise he that had received two, 
he also gained other two. 
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‘But he that had received one went and dig¬ 
ged in the earth, and hid his Lord’s money. 

‘After a long time the Lord of those ser¬ 
vants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

‘And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying. 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents; be¬ 
hold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more. 

‘His Lord said unto him. Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast “leen faith¬ 
ful over a few things, I will make thee x uler over 
many things, enter thou into the joy if thy 
Lord. 

‘He also that had received two talents came 
and said. Lord thou deliveredst unto me two 
talents; behold I have gained two other talents 
beside them. 

‘His Lord said unto him. Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. 

‘Then he which had received the one talent 
came and said. Lord, I knew thee that thou art 
an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not strawed; 

‘And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
talent in the earth lo, there thou hast that is 
thine. 

‘His Lord answered and said unto him. 
Thou wicked and slothful servant; thou knew- 
est that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strawed; 

‘Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and then at my com¬ 
ing I should have received mine own with usury. 

‘Take therefore the talent from him, and 
give it imto him which hath ten talents. 
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** Tor every one that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance; but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 

‘And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ (Matthew 25: 14-30.) 

“In contrasting the desire of God to increase 
and multiply good things with the desire of a hard 
man to increase and multiply material things, Jesus 
did not condone or approve of usury. He was mere¬ 
ly using a bad thing to prove a good thing, a course 
to which he very often resorted in His teaching. At 
the time, everyone knew the meaning of usury and 
the people to whom Christ was speaking recognized 
it as an evil. He merely resorted to the practice of 
a skilful teacher pointing out that God expected 
Christians to multiply the Christian virtues of bro¬ 
therly love and co-operative service in exactly the 
same way that a usurer expected his servants to mul¬ 
tiply his money wealth. But Christ did not hesitate 
to take advantage of the opportimity offered to con¬ 
demn usury. He refers to the usurer ‘as a hard 
man reaping where he had not sown and gathering 
where he had not strawed’. It would take a very 
wide stretch of the imagination indeed to believe that 
Christ approved of the accumulation of wealth by 
such methods. 

“To him that hath evil desires in a pagan world 
shall be given more, but that is equally true of one 
whose purpose in a Christian world is to increase his 
love of God and Christian virtue by service to his 
fellow men. Those who have Christian virtue and 
seek to increase it, shall be given more, but to those 
who have virtue and who seek not to secure it, all 
that they hath shall be lost. Certainly no one in 
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“Christ’s time ever believed or suggested that He con¬ 
doned usury. So much was that so that for at least 
12 centuries after His crucifixion the condemnation 
and prohibition of usury formed a definite and un¬ 
equivocal part of both ecclesiastical and secular law, 

“We were taught to appr^iate that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, was crucified and that the 
Apostles Paul, Peter, James and Stephen were per¬ 
secuted, stoned and killed because they dared to 
openly oppose the money changers and to demand 
that the laws of God should be accepted as the guide 
for government and for individuals in all things. 

“The teaching of St. Paul ‘that the love of 
money is the root of all evil’ was not less emphasized 
than was the fearlessness of Daniel ‘who dared to 
stand alone’. 

“In addition to a recognition of the danger of 
the love of money and the abuses that the misuse of 
money contributes to, we came to know that the Bible 
contains a plan for men to live by as well as a plan 
to die by. Establishing God as the sovereign over 
all, the Biblical plan took care of the Sabbath; of the 
life of men and nations, of the family which it recog¬ 
nized as the real basis of civilization; of property; of 
character; of reputation; of money, work, morals 
and ethics. It founded a system of communal life 
based upon the eschewing of covetousness and the 
acceptance of the doing unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. In a word, it made goodwill the 
soul of all co-operative effort, and recognized service 
to others as the true basis of Democratic govern¬ 
ment.” 

The New Testament 

“The study of the New Testament was no less 
interesting than the study of the Old. In addition 
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“to the story of the miraculous birth and the miracu¬ 
lous ascension of Christ, we were schooled in the pur¬ 
poses of the visitation of Christ to our world. 
According to our understanding the world then, as 
now, was sufiFering from material illusions. Selfish¬ 
ness and vanity in high places had established the 
worship of mammon in place of the worship of God. 
Life was a vain and useless recurrence of dull and 
painful activities that started nowhere and ended in 
a brief moment of time in the same place. G-od sent 
His Son on earth to diange such an outlook of 
futility into one of abimdant and satisfying hope. 
He came to confirm by an actual demonstration that 
man whose intellect has the power to comprehend 
eternity and infinity is intellectually and spiritually 
superior to the universe. He confirmed the fact that 
everyone should be aware of, namely, that man’s in¬ 
tellect, being able to comprehend the limitless and 
the immeasurable, must take its power from God, 
who created Ihe umverSe. Life under His teach¬ 
ing ceased to be a thing of a moment of time and be¬ 
came a possibility of experience in never-ending 
grandeur. His birth was heralded by an angel who 
declared the dawn of a new day in which men of 
goodwill could enjoy the blessings of peace on earth 
and in eternity. Advancing the doctrine of co-opera¬ 
tion based on goodwill as against self-service based 
upon acquisitiveness, Christ by His teaching sought 
change life in a Christian world from mie of night 
and darkness into one of dawn and light. He not 
only banished fear of death but made life a perpetual 
and glorious reality. 

Mary 

“We not only knew the Magnificat, but we sang 
it as the battle hymn of oppressed and suffering 
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“humanity. When Mary, the Mother of Our Lord, 
sang: 

*My soul doth magnify the Lord. And my 
spirit hath rejoiced in Grod my Saviour. For he 
hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden; 
for, behold, from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. 

‘His mercy is on them that fear him from 
generation to generation. 

‘He hath shewed strength with his arm; he 
hath scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts. 

‘He bath put down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalted them of low degree. 

‘He hath :611ed the hungry with good things; 
and the rich he hath sent empty away.’ (Luke 
1: 46-53), 

she uttered a message that we were taught to appre¬ 
ciate as a song carolling down the ages, bringing hope 
to all who are oppressed by poverty. The banish¬ 
ment of involuntary poverty we were taught formed 
a definite and concrete part of Christian philosophy. 
Mary, believing that she was the instrument that 
God had selected to mother a leader of all forgotten 
men and women, sang with the courage and faith of 
one truly inspired and her Son lived to prove that her 
inspiration came from God. 

“Of course our sympathies were with the hungry 
and we were anxious that they shoiild all ‘be filled 
with good things’. Most of us had known and felt 
the pangs of hunger. Mary’s inspiration, we were 
told, came from the fact that she knew the Son she 
was about to mother was going to be a leader who 
would oppose the rich and the proud, and help the 
weak and the poor. That she was able to declare be¬ 
fore Christ was bom that ‘all generations would call 
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** ‘her blessed’ and that all generations since have 
called her blessed was acknowledged as evidence of 
the Divine and miraculous nature of her prophecy, 
and accepted as proof of the Divinity of Our Lord. 

“We were taught that Jesus fully vindicated 
His mother’s prophecy by living and dying fearless¬ 
ly in the work of service to all mankind, and that His 
life was a model to be followed by all Christian men 
who should be glad to die if necessary to put the plan 
for the emancipation of the poor, outlined by Mary, 
into effect. There was nothing of the pale anemic 
Galilean about the Carpenter of Nazareth that we 
learned to love and worship. The Jesus we knew 
was a powerful champion of all those in need, who 
was endowed with the fearlessness of God. 

“We read the story of John, the cousin of Jesus, 
who was beheaded because be dared to attack the 
immorality of the Herodian Court. 

“James, the brother of Jesus, who rose to the 
position of a Bishop in Jerusalem, we learned was 
stoned to death because he said; 

‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. 

‘Your riches are corrupted, and your gar¬ 
ments are motheaten. 

‘Your gold and silver is cankered; and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have 
heaped treasure together for the last days. 

‘Behold, the hire of the labourers 'v^o have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them 
which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth. 

‘Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
have been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts 
as in a day of slaughter.’ (James 5: 1-5.) 
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“In James and John we saw fearless champions 
of humanity who gladly served in the cause of right¬ 
eousness and against evil unto death. 

“In the fight to put down the mighty from their 
seats, to scatter the proud, sendiihe rich away empty 
and to fill the hungry with good things, we learned 
from St. Paul that we had to: 

‘Put on the whole armour of God, iliat ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
de\^. 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

‘Wherefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and have done all, to stand.’ (Ephe¬ 
sians 6: 11, 12 and 13.) 

“We were taught that John, James and Jesus 
lived and died to teach Christian men their duty and 
the sacrifices they must make to protect the poor, and 
to establish and maintain the Kingdom of God on 
earth. So long as men love money and power, we 
believed that such sacrifice must be accepted by 
Christian leaders as their possible fate. The evils of 
our day we understood to be the same as those against 
which Jesus and His followers rebelled.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “Do you mean to say that the 
Biblical teachings apply in practical economy now as 
they did between 2,000 and 5,000 years ago?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes, there is no doubt of that.” 
Mr. Roosevelt: “But there are many now who 
think that the economic teachings of the Scripture do 
not apply because they were developed by men who 
experienced only the life of a pastoral community, and 
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“who had no working knowledge of the involved and 
complex economic problems that have developed in 
our highly industrialized civilization. Do you sug¬ 
gest that the economic teachings of the Bible are still 
safe and sound guides for the development of political 
policy?” 

Mr. Lincolo: “The economic teachings in the 
Bible apply today with the same force that they 
enjoyed when they were first writtai, and they will 
apply with that force unto the end of the world. Of 
course modes and details have changed, but the 
fundamental problems of social life are unchanging 
and imchangeable. For that reason the fundamental 
laws of God must forever remain the guide for both 
governments and individuals. That was made par¬ 
ticularly clear by Christ who said: 

‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
laws or the prophets. I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfil. 

‘For verily I say unto you till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no ways 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled,’ (Matthew 
5: 17-18.) 

“When He declared: 

‘No man can serve two masters, for either 
he win hate the one and love the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon,’ (Matthew 6: 
24), 

He showed quite clearly that material and spiritual 
life are inseparably related. Do you not think that 
living in a world of ploity, where destitution and 
poverty appear on every hand that the wisdom of the 
Sermon on the Movmt if fully applied would not cure 
your troubles ? Of course they would. For if men in 
the world today would eschew covetousness, greed 
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“‘and the worship of mammon, and work together, all 
would be able to live without thinking of tomorrow 
and they would find that Christ’s promise: 

‘Ask and it shall be given unto you, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. 

‘For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.’ 

would be fulfilled at once. When Jesus asked: 

‘Or what man is there of you, whom if his 
son asks bread will give him a stone? 

‘Or if he asks a fish will give him a serpent?’ 
He was dealing with economic problems. When He 
declared: 

‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and the prophet.’ (Matthew 
7: 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12), 

He laid down the fundamental principles of social 
relations that must be accepted if community life is 
to be successful. 

“While Christ was waiting for the time of His 
Crucifixion after having taught that the Love of 
God was the first law in the life of a Christian, He 
carefully explained to His followers that the only 
way by which men can establish their right to enter 
heaven through the love of the Lord is by service to 
those in need of a brother’s help. He pictured God 
as sitting in judgment of all mankind. To the right 
of His throne were placed the ones who served their 
fellowmen. To the left were placed the ones who 
failed to serve their neighbours’ in need. And Christ 
described the final judgment in these words: 

‘Then shall the King say, speaking to those 
on the right. Come ye blessed, inherit the King- 
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‘dom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. 

‘For I was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was 
a stranger and ye took me in. 

‘Naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and 
ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.’ (Matthew 25: 35-36.) 

‘And they all denied that they had ever done 
these things to the King and He replied: 

‘Because ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. Then to the ones on the left the King 
spoke. Depart from me ye cursed into ever¬ 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.’ 

‘I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger and ye took me not in; naked and 
ye clothed me not; sick and in prison and ye 
visited me not. 

‘And they all denied these things, but the 
Lord said: 

‘Because ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it not unto me. 

‘And" these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment but the righteous into life eternal.’ 
(Matthew 25: 40-46.) 

“Stern though this judgment may be it is un¬ 
changeable, and Christians will do well to recognize 
that it is the test they all must meet. Men who main¬ 
tain a system that causes poverty and destitution to 
exist in the midst of plenty simply because they desire 
to accumulate money profit, are ignoring the plain 
duty of Christians. They have forgotten God, the 
Scriptures and the life of Christ. They cannot there¬ 
fore enter the Kingdom of Heaven. They are 
doomed to the outer darkness of everlasting punish¬ 
ment. These are the teachings that Christian govern- 
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ments should inculeate in the minds of the people. 
For before the people may enjoy lives of peaceful 
ordered progress they must acknowledge that God 
is their Father and they must live according to His 
teachings. Unfortimately, greed and vanity are ex¬ 
pressions of the evil power, and men foolishly cling 
to evil. Christ did not expect that the people, given 
the right to choose between good and evil, would 
accept the wisdom of His Divine teaching in a gener¬ 
ation or in an age. All born in sin come slowly to 
appreciation of the wisdom that emanates from 
the foimtain of eternal knowledge. But ever increas¬ 
ing numbers are coming to know that selfishness is a 
poor substitute for goodwill, and that the joys of 
strife and conflict are inferior to the deep and endur¬ 
ing satisfaction and contentment that comes to one 
who serves his fellow men as a proof of his love of 
God. 

Some day men will come to know the true 
meaning of liberty. Governments which sustain 
monopolies under whose power men have no alterna¬ 
tive but slave or starve have a poor conception of 
the meaning of that much-abused term. St. Paul 
understood “Liberty” as it is defined in Christian 
doctrine. He said: 

‘For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty; only use not liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh, but by love serve one another. 

‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this; Thou i^alt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self. 

‘But if ye bite and devour one another, take 
heed that ye be not consumed one of another.’ 
(Galatians 5: 13, 14, 15.) 

‘For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision; but faith 
whidi worketh by love. 
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“ ‘Ye did run well; who did hinder you that 
ye should not obey the truth? 

‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

‘I have confidence in you through the Lord, 
that ye will be none otherwise minded; but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his judgment; who¬ 
soever he be.’ (Galatians 5: 6, 7, 9, 10.) 

“This conception of liberty is based upon the 
proposition that service to others is the best way of 
securing advantage for self. Liberty, therefore, is a 
privilege to serve and to live within the laws of God, 
fulfilling the true purpose of a Christian life. The 
record of Christ’s existence proves that by word and 
example the Son of God lived and died to establish 
a proper understanding of universal liberty. 

The Nazarene 

“The story of the Carpenter at N^areth was by 
far the most inspiring to me of all the remarkable 
biographies and dramas that are contained within 
the Book of Books. Born imder the iron heel of 
ruthless oppression, Christ became a man who never 
ceased to lead in the struggle for the emancipation of 
His fellow citizens from the oppression of greedy, 
misguided and ruthless rulers of Church and State. 

“In the life of Jesus Christ we found a peerless 
example of dauntless leadership. 

‘Come unto me all ye who are weak and 
heavy laden and I will give you rest,’ 
was a promise that was backed by an unrelenting 
attack upon all evil and oppression. Jesus was never 
concerned with the odds that were against Him, or 
the power of those He opposed, and we loved Him 
for His courage. In addition to reading the New 
Testament we were told of the history of the people 
of Judea and how at the time that Christ came on 
earth they wete being plundered by their own Siing 
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“and religious leaders and by the Romans who were 
then dominating the Western world. Government 
in that day, we were informed, was based upon the 
assumption that might was right. The Roman 
government was primarily concerned with the estab¬ 
lishment of monopolies and privileges under which 
the few could exploit and rob the people of the fruits 
of their laboxir. 

“These exploitations, induced very largely by a 
love of money, offered a lucrative field of activity for 
the money changers and the usurers. Of all the 
monopolies and privileges established, the most 
profitable was that of purchasing from the govern¬ 
ment the right to collect taxes. The rich men of the 
time formed themselves into societies that were 
known as the equities. The men who bought the 
right to collect the taxes were known as the Pub- 
licani, and the publicans were tbeir tax gather¬ 
ing agents. Christ denounced them as the most 
vicious racketeering rascals of His day. They 
were known as the farmers of the revenue, be¬ 
cause the revenues were farmed out to them. When 
the taxes were being collected the publicans demanded 
more than the amount levied by the government. 
If any taxpayer refused to pay the extortions 
demanded he was summarily dealt with. False 
charges of treason were laid against him; he was 
dragged into a corrupt court, found guilty on per¬ 
jured testimony and sentenced to death by cruci¬ 
fixion or by being thrown into the sea with a millstone 
hung about his neck. 

“The Publicani was made up of men who oper¬ 
ated privileged monopolies that, standing between 
the government and the people, permitted soulless 
intermediaries to feed and fatten on the revenues that 
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“should have gone to sustain the government. In the 
end they were responsible for the wrecking of the 
Roman Empire. 

“When Christ looking at a Roman coin said to 
His questioners: 

‘Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s’, 
among other things He may have been referring to 
the unrighteous extortions exacted by the publicans. 

The Money Changers 

“The story of Christ’s attack upon the money 
changers in the temple was read and studied as a 
great lesson in practical political economy. The his¬ 
tory of the temple was fully explained to us. We 
were told that it was a great fortification that housed 
some 20,000 scribes and priests. It was garrisoned 
by an army of zealous soldiers who constantly mount¬ 
ed guard on its gates and its outer and inner walls of 
defense. It was not only the center of Jewish wor¬ 
ship, but it was the storehouse of Jewish wealth. To 
it on the occasions of religious celebrations millions 
of Jews came to worship and pay the temple tax. The 
temple tax we knew had been fixed by the laws of 
Moses which had decreed: 

‘These they shall give every one that passeth 
money, they that are numbered one-half a shekel, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary and one-half 
shekel shall be the offering of the Lord. 

‘And thou shalt take the atonement money 
of the children of Israel and shall appoint it for 
the service of the tabernacle.’ (Exodus 30: 
13, 16.) 

“In Christ’s time the priests of the temple 
declared that this tax had to be paid in the specie 
designated in the laws of God, that its acceptance in 
any other form of money would be sacrilegious. Un- 
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*^fortunately Jewish shekels were about as scarce as 
gold was in our day. This rule of the priests there¬ 
fore created an opportunity for a money changing 
racket in tlie temple, based upon the doctrine of 
specie payment. Working in coUusitm with the 
priests, the money changers set up their benches in 
the Gentiles’ court, where the beasts for the sacrifices 
were sold, and where the people assembled to argue 
and to gossip. In this Court no religious services 
were solemnized by the temple dignitaries. It was 
there that Christ argued against the false teachings 
of the priests of His day. There, too. He saw the 
money changers robbing and cheating and defraud¬ 
ing the millions of Jews who came from foreign lands 
and who had to change their foreign money into 
shekels before they could pay the temple tax. He 
knew that the money changers secured their supply 
oi shekels from the priests and shared their un¬ 
righteous profits with the rulers of the House of 
God. This was the unscrupulous and corrupt con¬ 
spiracy to which Christ referred, when He declared 
that the money changers were 

‘Changing the House of Prayer to a den of 
thieves.’ 

The priests and the money changers were cheating 
the people. The money changers in the temple, like 
the Publicani, were money-manipulating interme¬ 
diaries. Where the Publicani stood between the 
government and the people and profited through 
collection of the taxes of government, the money 
changers in the temple stood between the rulers of 
the Churdi and the people and profited by providing 
the people with the specie in which the temple tax 
had to be paid. In both instances monopolies were 
profiting under unrighteous privileges that were un- 
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“necessarily being maintained and protected by 
rulers of Church and State.” 

Mr. Roosevelt; “Do I understand you to mean 
that as you studied the Bible you came to know that 
Christ’s repudiation of the publicans and the money 
changers had a political and economic significance 
that is applicable to our bankers and financiers?” 

Mr. Lincoln; “Yes, quite so. The activities of 
the publicani and the publicans were identical in 
principles with the activities of the modern finan¬ 
ciers, bankers and credit dealers who profit by financ- 

government, and who, as unnecessary inter¬ 
mediaries, feed and fatten on the collection of public 
revenues of the government that come now, as then, 
from the people. The money changing activity in 
the temple of Jerusalem was based upon the same 
principle of specie payment that the gold standard 
money system was established to maintain. 

“Christ, in voluntarily sacrificing His mortal life, 
by incurring the wrath of the money changers, was 
teaching humanity that if money lovers are permit¬ 
ted to enter the temples of religion or government 
that they will pervert religion, corrupt government 
and destroy the peace of man on earth. But more 
than that: the record of His Crucifixion informs all 
Christians that the lovers of money to gain their 
material ends will not hesitate to attack and destroy 
the Son of God. That is why ywi must drive the 
money changers out of the temple of government if 
you are to succeed in your attempt to conquer 
poverty. If you fail to follow the example of Christ, 
despair will be your reward, and the time for you to 
act is overdue. Properly understood there is no 
great mystery about Christ’s attack upon the money 
diangers. For a study of history discloses that the 
progress of Democracy has been characterized by an 
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“unceasing struggle between altruism and self inter¬ 
est. In attacking the money changers Christ as a 
social scientist was attacking the greatest of all evils, 
for there is no more vicious form of greed than that 
which the age-old business of making money by the 
manipulation of money exemplifies. That Christ in 
this His only act of militancy had a great and real 
purpose in mind was made perfectly plain. 

“Before He made His attack upon the money 
changers in the temple of Jerusalem He let it be 
known that He was aware of the fate that He was 
courting. Shortly before that historic occasion He 
said to a group of His followers: 

‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem and all 
things that are written by the prophets concern¬ 
ing the Son of Man shall be accomplished. 

‘For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, 
and shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated, 
and spitted on. 

‘And they shall scourge him; and put him 
to death and the third day he shall rise again. 

‘And they understood none of these things.’ 
“Now the only thing He did on this particular 
visit to Jerusalem that he had not done before was to 
attack and drive the money changers out of the 
House of God. The Scripture discloses that it was 
the money changers who demanded of the priests 
that He be crucified, and who set in operation the 
conspiracy to lay a false charge of treason against 
Him. This conspiracy included the rulers of the 
Church, the rulers of the State and the mammon¬ 
worshipping people, and resulted in Christ’s execu¬ 
tion under the weirdest death sentence ever passed. 
Have you not read of the warning that Pilate’s wife 
gave to him and that when Pilate saw that the organ¬ 
ized mob demanded tbe crucifixion of Christ that; 
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“ ‘He took water and washed his hands before 
the multitude saying, I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person, see ye to it.’ (Matthew 
27: 24.) 

Pilate also stated: 

‘Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no 
fault in him.’ 

It is through this extraordinary statement that one 
perceives in the life of Christ the miracle of human 
perfection, for in truth Christ is the only one in his¬ 
tory who has lived the faultless life of a perfect in¬ 
dividual. That was sufficient to satisfy me that the 
Carpenter of Nazareth was the Son of God. The 
practical lesson that we found in the study of the 
Crucifixion was the simple proposition that lovers 
of money who will not hesitate to crucify the Son of 
God cannot and should not be trusted to serve 
humanity. Notwithstanding their attitude to the 
Son of God, and Christ’s attitude towards them, men 
have placed the money changers and credit dealers in 
charge of the economic power of the social order of 
modern civilization which they, in turn, are now 
destroying. Christians should have expected that 
the afflictions they are now suffering would follow 
their clear repudiation of the teachings of the 
prophets and Jesus Christ. 

The Fearless Reformer 

“So vividly was the story of Christ’s attack upon 
the money changers presented to us that we felt as 
though we were walking with Christ through the 
great guarded gates and into the Temple. We saw 
the money changers angry and mystified as their 
tables were upset and their coins scattered among the 
dung of the market-place. We saw them fleeing in 
consternation before His awful gaze and under the 
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“lashes of a whip which He plied with the anger of an 
outraged God. After the money changers were 
driven out, we studied carefuUy the lessons and the 
parables which Christ lost no time in teaching as He 
waited for the Crucifixion and the torture He knew 
was coming. 

“By His action in driving the money changers 
out of the Temple, He condemned covetousness, and 
the dangerous evil of money manipulation. But He 
did not let it stop there. When the people came to 
Him and told Him that Herod would destroy Him, 
He replied: 

‘Go ye and tell that fox.’ 

This was His attitude to a King who had cut off His 
cousin John’s head to satisfy the whim of a soulless 
harlot. Jesus had the courage of a God. Almost 
immediately after His attack upon the money 
changers, Christ told the parable of the fig tree. Be¬ 
cause it bore no fruit it was cursed and withered 
away. This was in line with His teaching that He 
had often repeated, that: 

‘If a tree bring forth no fruit, or if it bore 
evil fruit that the proper thing to do with it was 
to cut it down and cast it into the fire.’ 

That teaching applies to credit manipulators now 
as it did to money changers then. 

“Then followed the parable of the husbandman 
who refused to pay to the owner of the vineyard the 
fruits of the land whidi he owned. After pointing 
out that a householder after having planned a vine¬ 
yard, had let it out to husbandmen, who refused to 
give to the servants of the householder the fruits of 
the vines that the householder had planted, and who 
beat the servants and killed his heir, Christ asks 
what shoxild be done under such circumstances, and 
the answer He gave was that the householder ‘will 
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“miserably destroy those wicked men and let out his 
vineyard to men who will act fairly and honestly’. 
Is that not the situation that exists today between 
governments and the men to whom they have farmed 
out the right to issue the mediiun of exchange of the 
nation and the people? Of course it is. No lesson 
could be more specific in offering the remedy that 
you need to apply. 


The Lesson 

“Immediately after that parable was presented 
Christ asked of those about Him: 

‘Have ye not read in the Scriptures the 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner. This is the 
Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

“Now let any man ask. What is the stone the 
builders of the American civilization have rejected 
which must become the head of the corner if your 
scheme of planned economy is to succeed? Surely 
the answer is the national administration of currency 
and credit, for such a policy was proposed by Jeffer¬ 
son and I died in attempting to establish it as the 
pivot of the administration of American government. 
Our plans were rejected. 

“So there could be no question in our minds 
about the political and economic purpose of Christ’s 
attack upon the money changers, we were taught to 
read and study the 23rd chapter of St. Matthew. In 
that great chapter we found that Christ made the 
purport of His action perfectly clear. Standing un¬ 
afraid He submitted the oligarchy of Jerusalem to 
an oratorical castigation that will forever remain the 
masterpiece of vitrolic condemnation of corrupt and 
self-seeking rulers. Christ then appeared to me as 
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“the perfect representative of the people. Let me 
remind you of some of the burning metaphors that 
poured forth from His lips as the expressions of the 
righteous wrath of the outraged Son of Man. 

‘The rulers sit in Moses’ seat; they say, but 
they do not. 

‘Loving the uppermost rooms and the chief 
seats, they would not raise a finger to lift the 
burden that the masses carry. . . • 

‘Woe unto you hypocrites; ye shut up the 
Kingdom of Heaven against men. Ye devour 
widows’ houses; therefore, ye shall receive the 
greater damnation. Ye compass sea and land to 
increase the children of hell. . . . 

‘Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. . . . 

‘Ye fools and blind; for whether is greater, 
the gift or the altar that sanctifieth the gift; the 
gold or the temple that sanctifieth the gold. . . . 

‘Ye have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy and faith. 

‘Ye make clean the outside of the cup, and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extor¬ 
tion and excess. 

‘Ye are like whited sepulchres that are full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness, 
hypocrisy and iniquity. . . . 

‘The prophets ye scourge and kill. Thou 
killeth the prophets and stoneth them. Ye ser¬ 
pents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell? Behold, your house is 
left xmto you desolate.’ (Matthew 23.) 

“These utterances apply to the evils of the 
twentieth century. Christ was attacking rulers of 
Church and State dominated by Money Power. He 
was dealing with the same causes that have produced 
the economic troubles that afflict the world today. 
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“And He offered the only remedy available. Sy driv¬ 
ing the money changers out of the Temple of God 
He condemn^ rule by Money Power, which is the 
root cause of your own difficulties. The attack by 
Christ upon the money changers was the climax in 
the drama of the ages. A drama that portrays the 
last week of the life of Christ on earth and presents 
in anti-climax the sacrifice of the Son of God as an 
example to the ages that the war between greed and 
usury on the one hand and love and goodwill on the 
other must continue until right based upon the ser¬ 
vice of goodwill is established as supreme in the lives 
of men. When goodwill dominates and greed has 
been subjugated, the Kingdom of God will be estab¬ 
lished on earth, but it cannot come till then. 

Teaching hy Example 

“We were taught that these declarations indi¬ 
cated a plan that Christ offered to all Christian pub¬ 
lic leaders to follow. In after years I came to know 
that the Carpenter of Nazareth was possessed of an 
intellectual power of superior magnitude. There 
was that sweeping finality of His conclusions which 
indicated the inspired nature of His knowledge of the 
science of politics. He lived to teach men how to 
change the stream of history from channels that are 
worn deep with centuries of use. That can only be 
done by leaders who are willing to fearlessly exercise 
masculine authority, with the firm incisive power that 
impregnates lesser minds with a desire to achieve 
great and enduring reforms. Jesus knew the condi¬ 
tions of His own day, but more than that He was 
fully aware of the conditions with which the count¬ 
less ages of posterity would have to deal. 

“But more important than that, Jesus was aware 
that great reforms come slowly and that they must 
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‘*be accomplished through the rmceasing effort of men 
who take up the struggle generation after generation 
throughout the ages. His great work on earth was that 
of teaching men by example, and of recording his 
lessons so that they could never be erased from the 
record of humanity’s affairs. In this great task He 
persisted to the very end. 

“When the time for His crucifixion came, Christ 
consoled His weary and heart-broken followers by 
saying: 

‘Ye will have tribulation in the world, but 
fear not for I have overcome the world.’ 

This was not an idle boast, or an expression of vain 
bravado. It was a declaration that Christ knew 
would be fulfilled in time. He was aware that He 
had recorded lessons in practical economy that some 
day men would appreciate and adopt as the guide 
for individual and governmental policy. When they 
are appreciated and put into practice, peace will 
come to men of goodwill And Jesus knew that in 
time right based upon His teaching would prevail.” 

The Sermon on the Mount 
Mr. Roosevelt: “Do I understand you to mean 
that, in addition to offering His life to redeem the 
souls of sinners, Christ by His teaching laid down a 
sotmd basis for Democratic government?” 

Mr. Lincoln: “Yes. The Sermon on the Mount 
offered a clear exposition of the political implications 
of the Ten Commandments, which constitute the only 
safe foundation upon which economic security and 
social justice may permanently rest. That greatest 
of all political sermons was uttered by a Leader who 
knew that government should be ruled by the laws of 
God which make consideration of the welfare of the 
humblest citizen in the land no less important than 
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“that of any other, no matter how high his station 
may be. Jesus taught to develop enlightened leaders 
who, as His followers, would carry out and put into 
practice the principles He propounded. 

“In His association with His disciples. He put 
the privileges and honours of leadership aside and 
demonstrated that in a Christian Democracy the 
leader is one of a number, where all, in the interests of 
the common wealth, are servants of eadi other, guided 
solely by the sovereignty of Gnd and dedicated to the 
practice of sacrifice dictated by piuc kindness. In 
a Democracy, where all accept sovmd principles as 
the basis of public and private action and peace with 
plenty is available to all, leadership ceases to be a 
matter of aggressive authority and becomes a matter 
of example, of course in nations that profess the 
acceptance of Christian teaching and whidi maintain 
a purely pagan economic system. 

‘Take no thought for your life, what you 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on: 

‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
more than raiment’: 

seems to be an impossible doctrine. On the other 
hand if government establishes an economic order 
based upon the law of co-operative goodwill, every¬ 
one will find that God has supplied the world abun¬ 
dantly. Once the people and governments will fol¬ 
low the admonition to— 

‘Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves 

‘Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
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“ 'Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. 

‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth a good 
fruit. 

‘Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
■® fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

‘Therefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ (Matthew 7: 15-20.) 

Humanity will soon find that the teachings of Christ 
are the soul of practical wisdom. Put these rules of 
economic practice into operation and the private 
money system cannot survive. The daily prayer of 
Christians— 

‘Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven’, 

will then cease to be a mere shallow echo in words, 
and will become a glorious reality. Then those in 
every walk of life will find that Christ knew what 
Me was talking about when He said: 

‘Therefore take no thought saying, What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or where 
withal shall we be clothed? for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. 

‘But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 

‘Sulficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
(Matthew 6: 31-34.) 

Hor will unrighteous monopoly or privilege be allow¬ 
ed to continue. Here is the real remedy for all depres¬ 
sions and the way to world peace. The moment that 
governments will adopt the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Ten Commandments as its guide, poverty will 
be brmished from the world and permanent peace will 
become the natural complement of life. The scheme 
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“of government which the Old Testament offers and 
which Christ lived and died to explain provides for 
individual freedom compatible with true and unselfish 
brotherhood. It contemplates, under the sovereignty 
of God, a government of service that aims at ‘filling 
the hungry with good things’ in the widest sense of 
that expression. The wealth that it respects and 
protects is made up of human and spiritual values 
that give to mankind plenty and peace in life and in 
death. 

The Blood Atonement 

“By applying the plain and definite economic 
implication of Christ’s teachings to the welfare of 
humanity you do not detract from ‘the doctrine of the 
blood atonement’, or any of the magnificent spiritual 
promises that Christ made. On the contrary, by 
recognizing that Christ defined the way in which a 
Christian should live, and clearly set forth the plain 
duties of Christian brotherhood, you extend the phil¬ 
osophy of Christ into a plan under which men can 
maintain ordered progress in a world of plenty. 

“Christian men should recognize that by main¬ 
taining the sovereignty of Money Power in the realm 
of credit, governments are repudiating the teachings 
of Christ, Who drove the money changers from the 
temple of Gk>d. Instead of following out His teach¬ 
ings in actual practice, modern political leaders are 
ser\’ing the arch-fiend, for they have actually driven 
the Spirit of Christ out of the temple of government 
and put the money changers in charge. Their errors 
are even greater than were those of the rulers of 
pagan Rome. Where the Romans farmed out the 
taxes to the lovers of money, Christian governments 
have farmed out the creation of the medium of ex¬ 
change to men whose prototypes were responsible for 
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“the crucifixion of the Son of Man—and by so doing 
have incurred the wrath of God. If they will not 
repent and change their ways, the day of disaster is 
at hand. 

The Right Way 

“Even after the Crucifixion Christ appeared and 
again admonished His Disciples upon their dutj?^ to 
feed the people. On one occasion He appeared in 
the morning on the seashore. To some of the Disciples 
who had been fishing all night without success He 
said: 

‘Children, have ye any meat? And they 
answered him No. And he said unto them, Cast 
your net on the right side of the ship and ye shall 
find. And they cast their net on the right side 
and it was filled with abundance.’ (John 21 :.5-6.) 
“As we read that message there was no mystery 
about the miracle. It was merely a lesson showing 
that there is a right way to do everything, and par¬ 
ticularly a right way to secure an abundance of the 
necessities of life for the people. In the matter of 
money management we have been casting our net on 
the wrong side of the boat. Christ, in His part¬ 
ing message to Simon Peter, demonstrated the infinite 
tenderness and care that He felt towards the needy 
and oppressed mass of humanity. To Simon Peter 
He said: 

‘Love thou me more than these? He said 
unto him Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 

‘He saith to him again the second time, 
Simon, Son of Jonas, Lovest thou me? He said 
unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee. He said unto him. Feed my sheep. 

‘He said unto him the third time, Simon, 
Son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved 
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‘because he said unto him the third time, Lovest 
thou me? And he said xmto him Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee. Jesus saith unto him. Feed my sheep. 

‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou 
wast yoxmg thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an¬ 
other shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. 

‘This spake he, signifying by what death he 
should glorify God. And when he had spoken 
this, he saith unto him. Follow me.’ (St. John 
21: 15-19.) 

That was explained to us as meaning that men who 
became Christian leaders were charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of caring for children, and the aged, and 
of providing the people with the means of securing 
all the requirements of their temporal and spiritual 
life that God has placed in abundance and within the 
reach of all men who accept His teaching. General 
destitution in a world of plenty is lumatural and 
artificial. Certainly there need be no suffering from 
poverty, for, while the poor will always be with you, 
namely those who, from a multitude of causes, some 
within and some beyond the control of the unfor¬ 
tunate individuals, who are in need, the rendering of 
assistance to the needy is a duty that should be 
grasped as a blessed opportxmity by all Christians. 

Christ On the Cross 

“We studied the Life of the Son of God as the 
narrative of the supreme champion of oppressed 
humanity. His entire life was devoted to an attack 
upon, and a denunciation of, the forces of evil and 
oppression. He died because He dared to champion 
the cause of humanity against the iniquities of vanity, 
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“indulgence and greed. He was never unfaithful to 
the promise that Mary made that her Son would lead 
in the revolution on behalf of the meek, the lowly and 
the poor. Although He was called upon to pay the 
supreme penalty as a result of His fulfilling to the 
letter the service to humanity which His mother had 
outlined, He never faltered in His loyalty to her. As 
He hung in torture on the Cross He ignored Hk 
own sulfering and took the precaution to provide for 
the future care of the Mother who bore Him. We 
understood that Christ’s action at this time consti¬ 
tuted the most magnificent example in history of the 
full performance of the duty of a son to his mother. 
As we read— 

‘Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his 
Mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary, the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. 

‘When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and 
the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother. Woman, behold thy son! 

‘Then saith he to the disciple. Behold thy 
mother! And from that hour that disciple took 
her into his own home.’ (St John 19: 25-27), 

we saw in Christ the perfect son. 

“As we read this passage in the Scriptural nar¬ 
rative of Christ’s brutal destruction we lost sight of 
Christ dying in agony. 

“In the days of my youth and early manhood I 
was greatly influenced by this demonstration of 
Christ’s filial devotion. It kept the memory of my 
own mother’s sweet and tender through all the days 
of my life. 

“It was His fearless attack upon the money 
changers, however, that was responsible for my early 
entry into the public life of my own community. It 
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“was the attitude of Christ to the money changers 
that led me to a careful and definite study of mone¬ 
tary and credit problems. As my public experience ad¬ 
vanced, my admiration and respect for the Carpenter 
of Nazareth as a political leader grew stronger with 
every passing year. The more I came to know of the 
needs of humanity the more clearly was I able to ap¬ 
preciate and understand the teachings of Christ, and 
I came to know that His understanding of the needs 
of mankind was infallible. To me the superb perfec¬ 
tion of tbe wisdom of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
offered all tbe evidence I needed to satisfy me of the 
Divine nature of His power and authority. As I 
studied history I found that the perfection and purity 
of the attitude that Jesus offered as the correct way 
of determining human relations that are essential to 
the maintenance of ordered progress, commanded for 
TTis memory more love and respect than any other 
life in history enjoyed. To all those who know the 
work of Jesus on earth. His life offers an expression 
of purposeful existence that provides a perfect model 
for Democratic leadership. It satisfies the desire of 
intelligence anxious to advance in the realm of 
righteous existence. It indicates the possibility of 
combining wasdom, authority and courage with sub¬ 
lime humility and the grace of perfect gentleness. It 
proves that justice is the light of life and the soul of 
sympathy. While offering a faultless guide to the 
exercise of the power of leadership by responsible 
authority, it carries, at the same time, the consoling 
pleasantness of confidence into the lowliest of sur- 
rotmdings. With the help of its support the greatest 
of public services may be imdertaken and executed 
by the humblest of individuals, for the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, in silence, in waiting, in obscurity, in un- 
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“noticed activities, by years of uneventful, unrecord¬ 
ed service, gave and waxed strong. 

The Miracle of History 

“From an obscure corner of the world the un¬ 
dying memory of the martyrdom of this servant of 
humanity still persists. The power of His life, like 
that of a perfect postulative law, has increased with 
the centuries in which it has been submitted to trial. 
In no other instance has time so consistently advanced 
the glory of one who died because he dared to serve 
the poor and the oppressed. The increasing power 
of the life of Christ on human affairs is the outstand¬ 
ing miracle in the records of biography. 

“Socrates, Plato and Aristotle developed theories 
in which the right of the people to govern themselves 
was advanced as the basis of sound government. 
Christ illuminated the material democracy that they 
propounded by giving it a soul. He made it an ex¬ 
pression of love for mankind and of service to man 
and God based upon a nobler understanding of the 
destiny of humanity and civilization. Under the in¬ 
fluence of His teaching, the fathers of our Republic 
gave to our people and to the world the concrete ideas 
of liberty and freedom that our constitution contains. 
Jesus gave to us a proper understanding of the wider 
application of democracy by teaching that imiversal 
charity, truth and justice are the essential comple¬ 
ments to individual and national freedom. The 
democracy which Christ advanced expresses not only 
the hopes of mankind in constituted doctrines of 
rights and codes of liberty, but it makes the general 
welfare of all the members of human society the end 
and object of law. It recognizes that service and en¬ 
lightened purpose can come only through sacrifice 
and self denial, by heroic individuals and by en- 
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“lightened nations. It is, therefore, more than the 
hope of oppressed minorities; ij; is in reality the light 
of the world. Christ, by expounding Christian 
democracy as outlined by Moses and propounded in 
the Decalogue, was true to the prophecy of the Virgin 
Mary. The democracy He advanced was based upon 
individual liberty and aimed to fill those who hungered 
for material, moral and spiritual blessings with good 
things. By showing the way to the conquest of 
material, moral and spiritual poverty. He indicated 
the way to World Peace. 

“Modern society is moving slowly, but neverthe¬ 
less certainly, under the power of this great and ever¬ 
present force towards the complete acceptance of the 
political economy of Christian teaching. 

Liberalism 

“In addition to being the spiritual Saviour of 
the souls of men, Jesus died to prove that the estab¬ 
lishment of man’s comfort on earth was a positive and 
foimdational part of Christian philosophy. To me, 
Jesus was a man’s man in every sense of the term. 
He fitted into every kind of company. He was loved 
by children, adored by women, and respected by men. 
He was a leader who moved into the teeth of every 
storm. The record of His imdaunted coirrage in the 
face of inescapable disaster establishes His universal 
right to be respected and enshrined in the hearts of 
all lovers of brave and fearless men. 

“Under the inspiration of His life, your civiliza¬ 
tion must rebuild its democracy upon the ruins of a 
civilization whose foundations of usury, debt, and 
greed, have collapsed. 

“My studies of the Bible profovmdly impressed 
me with the fact that none should be allowed to live 
by the sweat of other men’s faces. From the same 
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“book I came to know that the success of government 
will always depend upon its ability to maintain the 
law so that none may gain from an unrighteous ex¬ 
ploitation of the rights or the labour of others. To 
me the exalted liberalism of the Old Testament that 
Christ expounded was defined by Isaiah when he said: 

‘Behold the King shall reign in righteous¬ 
ness and Princes shall rule in judgment. The 
eyes of them that see shall not be dimmed, and 
the ears of them that hear shall hearken. 

‘The vile person shall be no more called 
liberal, nor the churl said to be boimtiful. 

‘For the vile person will speak villainy and 
his heart wifi work iniquity, to practise hypo¬ 
crisy, and to utter error against the Lord; to 
make empty the soul of the hungry, and he will 
cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. 

‘The churl devises wicked devices to destroy 
the poor with lying words, even when the needy 
speaketh right. 

‘But the liberal deviseth liberal things and 
by liberal things shall he stand.’ (Isaiah 32:1-8.) 
In these words Isaiah presented a scheme of govern¬ 
ment in which God is the ruler, and the representa¬ 
tives of the people are princes of peace, guided by the 
laws of Jehovah. It offers a great middle course 
along which the righteous may pursue democracy’s 
unceasing march towards the goal of peace and 
plenty, protected on the one hand from the avaricious 
plunder of predatory monopoly, and on the other 
hand safeguarded from the brutal discipline of God¬ 
less, selfi^ class and material dictatorship. Recogniz¬ 
ing that the liberty of the individual may only be 
secured by the maintenance of proper discipline, it 
unhesitatingly accepts all matters of common interest 
as the proper subjects of governmental regulation. 
In exercising the control required, however, it abjures 
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“the idea that progress and prosperity are dependent 
upon a denial to any worthy individual of the right 
to dwell in safety under his own vine and fig tree. 
The liberalism of Christianity eschews the idea that 
social justice can be advanced by scuttling democracy 
through the surrender of individual freedom to social¬ 
ism, fascism or to the dictatorship of irresponsible 
bureaucracy, money power, or any other form of 
self-seeking monopoly. 

The Beacon of Hope 

“Christ lived to propound and explain the wis¬ 
dom of the plan of government that the prophets and 
the law givers had offered. By His work He wrote 
into the records of history a story that makes the few 
years He dwelt upon this earth the outstanding epoch 
in the history of the evolution of human enlighten¬ 
ment. His life is the Gibraltar of democracy. It 
rises from its base, set in the swirling currents of life’s 
affairs, its summit reaching into the infimte of human 
conception and, like a permanent fountain of sun¬ 
shine, it radiates throughout the ages the light of 
justice tempered by reason and mercy. It will always 
remain a glorious beacon of promise and assurance 
that right is might. Along the seas of uncharted 
progress it not only illumines the way, but strengthens 
man’s intelligence with a penetrating power of under¬ 
standing. In the midst of the wreckage of human 
failure it inspires renewed energy in man’s endeavour 
to order his way with dignity, usefulness and peace. 

“There is no calamity that can befall nation or 
individual that can resist the power of Divine author¬ 
ity once its assistance is secured. When democratic 
leadership accepts the teaching of the exalted liberal¬ 
ism of the Bible and establishes, under the sovereignty 
of God, the Christian scheme of government, the 
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‘ wages of men will no longer be sacrificed to the 
demands of usurers for the wages of money. 

“Under the sovereignty of God Christian 
democracy will then take the place of the oligarchy 
of Money Power that now misrules. Such a govern¬ 
ment will not seek to subjugate the individual to a 
straight-jacket of regimentation, but by regulating 
the opportunity of all and by offering the moral guid¬ 
ance that persuades and developes a desire for proper 
direction of human effort, measures of enlarging 
freedom and liberty will become the accepted and 
established order. Such a government would aim at 
facilitating the exercise of political power to the end 
that the public mind and the intellectual tone of 
society would be raised. It would seek to refine the 
intercourse of private life and to purify the national 
taste; to give enlargement and sobriety to the worthy 
ideas of the age and at supplying true principles as 
the foundation of public opinion and positive objec¬ 
tives as the guide of popular aspiration. 

“It was by studying and pondering the democ¬ 
racy of the Nazarene that I came to know that 
nations cannot live on injustice. ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ That is why a nation 
divided into lenders and borrowers must come to 
disaster. In the end they will be changed into drones 
and paupers. The first step in arresting the depres¬ 
sion and preventing the coming about of such a 
situation is to be found in taking the management 
and control of the nation’s currency and credit away 
from Money Power and vesting it in a department 
responsible to the government. If this is not done, 
progress, as an institution of service to humanity, 
cannot be maintained. But more than that, no nation 
can survive that tries to advance at the expense of 
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“other nations. The illusions of progress may exist 
for a while, but in the end disaster is inevitable. The 
fact is that at this very moment the nations of the 
British Empire and the great Republic of the United 
States are now facing the crisis period. They cannot 
go on as they have been moving. They must umte 
under God, and with His help move toward the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
There is no other way for them to survive. That is 
true because there are only about 160,000,000 people 
of British extraction in the Empire and the United 
States, while the world’s population exceeds 2,000,- 
000,000 souls. Material and pagan peoples are rising 
and they are successfully challenging the right of the 
English-speaking people to lead the world. Unless 
Anglo-Celtic people unite and move with the superior 
power and authority that comes to those who recog¬ 
nize the sovereignty of God, the overwhelming 
numbers that are now arrayed against them are bound 
to overwhelm them. But united and with the power 
of God as their strength and armour they can con¬ 
tinue to lead and to rule through the power of love 
proven by unselfish service to others. If they lose, 
or refuse the guidance of God, their fate will be that 
of the people of Egypt and of Rome whose glory is 
but a memory today. 

“ ‘Woe unto the world because of offences, 
for it must needs be that offences come, but woe 
imto the man by whom the offences cometh,’ 

is just as true to-day as it was three thousand years 
and more ago. That is why public leadership at this 
particular time carries with it a heavy responsibihty, 
for God will test the leaders of government in this 
wise: If government, through love of God, serves and 
protects the people on the basis of the greatest good 
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“for the greatest number, it will be recognized as 
Christian and blessed with Jehovah’s aid. If it 
ignores the welfare of humanity and maintains and 
protects monopolies that are designed to permit the 
few to exploit the multitude, it will be condemned as 
pagan, confused in its work, and stripped of the suc¬ 
cesses that shallow trumpery sustains. The leaders 
of such a government will be conderoned to eternal 
damnation. No leader of government need fail, how¬ 
ever, for aU may find true guidance in the laws of 
God that are all plainly set forth in ‘the ancient 
truths’. 

“To you, Mr. Roosevelt, I want to say that your 
day on earth is a time of great opportunity, for if 
the United States and the nations of the British 
Empire will only accept the sane and practical plan 
that we have discussed, these nations will find them¬ 
selves possessed of a power imder which they can lead 
the world in peace and progress. The two great 
nations cm the North American continent, the Domin¬ 
ion of Canada and the United States of America, can 
unite and glorify by this work the second century of 
peaceful neighbourhood that they are now enjoying. 
Such an example will be followed by other nations 
and all will be able to unite in the brotherhood of man 
in a universal war against poverty and evil. My 
friend Roosevelt, you cannot escape history. You 
and the members of your administration and the 
members of the Congress supporting it will be re¬ 
membered in spite of yourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one or other 
of those privileged to lead in this time of recurring 
crises. The fiery trial through which you are passing 
will light you down in honour or dishonour to the 
latest generations. You all say you are for peace 
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“and progress. The world will not forget that you 
have said this. You know how to achieve the con¬ 
quest of poverty. The world and God know you 
know how to save hvimanity from destitution. You 
hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving 
freedom to the slave we assured freedom to the free. 
Unfortvmately, by establishing the sovereignty of 
Money Power, all have been re-enslaved. We were 
honourable in what we gave, but leaders have been 
dishonourable in what they have given away. You 
may honourably save, or meanly lose, the last best 
hope on earth. Other means will not sueeeed. The 
plan of God cannot fail. The way is plain, peaceful, 
gentle, just; a way which, if followed, the world wiki 
forever applaud and God must forever bless. Your 
first step must be to free your people from the bond¬ 
age of usury and the slavery of unpayable debt. You 
must take over and assume the control of your 
nation’s currency and credit. God demands action 
and action should not be delayed.” 
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